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Vust a Show 
of Hands 


HE question whether the economic life of 
* this Dominion should or should not con- 
limue to be increasingly paralyzed by the com- 
plete stoppage of steel production was settled 
(fer the time being) by a show of hands at 

etings of the strikers in Hamilton, the Sault 
mc Sydney on Sunday and Monday. The de- 
Gigion was that the strike should continue. The 
Wess accounts of the meetings, some photo- 
maphs which were taken of them, and the 
aWailable information on the size of the halls, 

bine to suggest that only a small minority 
pn of the men on strike, to say nothing of 

p whole working force in Hamilton, where 

large number refused to strike, attended 

pse meetings. It seems fairly certain either 
at the decision of each meeting was a fore- 
me conclusion, or else that the majority of 
strikers do not care whether the strike 
es on or not. We hesitate to put forward a 
ird possibility, namely that those opposed to 
> strike did not dare to attend the meetings: 
t perhaps it should not be altogether 
cluded. 
It is significant that the Advisory Commit- 
e of the U.A.W., which has had the real man- 
@eeement of the strike, did not officially make 
@py recommendations to these meetings, and 
us declined to accept any responsibility for 
e decision. One of the great difficulties of al! 
Palings with labor organizations is that, un- 
Ke corporations and governments, the othe 
arties to such dealings, they have no single 
thority which can, and does, accept responsi- 
ility in the name of the union; at one moment 
is an international office, at another it is the 


“@@mpcal officers, at a third it is the inembership 


f this or that local or of several locals taken 
ogether. 
Unfortunately the behavior of the Dominion 
sovernment, in the absence of Mr. King, has 
ntroduced an equal element of uncertainty 
into the position of the opposite party to the 
‘ egotiations. At the time of our going to press 
| ‘e cannot tell, and we doubt whether anybody 

an tell, whether the actual control of the 


hall ° . . * 
t@employing concerns in the basic steel industry 


in the hands of the owner companies or of 
he government. On the face of it, and under 
e terms of the order-in-council, it would ap- 
ear that the government is in charge; but 
his involves the somewhat startling assump- 
ion that the government has been for several 
eeks violating its own laws by engaging men 
work in the Hamilton plant by promises 
f a remuneration far in excess of that per- 
itted by its own labor courts. There are in- 
Mications that this state of things may have 
Dme to an end, by the abandonment of the 
ttempt to operate the plant, a move which we 
ould welcome as a step towards the restora- 
on of order; but that will not affect the fact 
hat somebody—either the company or the 
bvernment—nhas been employing labor on un- 
ful terms for a long time and nothing has 
en done about it. The first step towards 
aightening out the tangle is obviously for 
government to dissociate itself from 
prything that can possibly be interpreted as 
Asion of or disobedience to its own laws and 
pulations. It can then take steps to see that 
body else evades or disobeys them. 


overnment Moves 


E appointment of Mr. St. Laurent to the 
Department-of External Affairs would be 
t gratifying if there were any expectation 
ais remaining long in political life, and may 
sibly be an indiéation that his retirement is 
quite so imminent as was supposed. The 
Prnal Affairs portfolio in these hectic days 
uld haye charms, for a man of Mr. St. Lau- 
'S qualities, far exceeding those of any 

office except the Prime Ministership, and 

P he is no doubt making considerable fi- 
ial sacrifice by remaining in the public ser- 
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Speleologists (more popularly ‘‘spelunkers” or just plain cave-lovers) have been asked by President 
Truman to find 50,000 square feet of cavern space for underground factories, shelters and storage to 


be used in the event of an atom bomb attack on this continent. 
scientists, school teachers, etc. — find their hobby assuming vital importance. 
exploring the damper sections of the Strickland Quarry Caverns 


vice, he belongs to a race, and a class, to which 
money is not the supreme end of life. The 
suggestion, mooted when his new appointment 
was first announced, that he might succeed 
Mr. King as leader has not apparently been 
given much credence, chiefly because of a gen- 
eral belief that the new leader is likely to come 
from a younger generation; but the position of 
a veteran Secretary for External Affairs in a 
Cabinet headed by a young Prime Minister 
would be immensely powerful and have great 
attractions. If the appointment does not mean 
that Mr. St. Laurent has changed his mind 
about the future, it is less cause for gratula- 
tion, for in that event it means only that he 
will have two or three years of an interesting 
and conspicuous job while a younger man is 
being trained for the post. 

We shall know more about all this when the 
Cabinet reconstruction which is apparently 
planned for next year comes off. But in the 
meantime all the frantic speculation about the 
future leadership of the Liberal party seems 
very futile. Mr. King is not in the least likely 


FEATURES IN THIS 


to commit himself, even in his own mind, to 
the advocacy of any particular individual for 
that post until a week before the decision has 
to be made. To commit himself in the slightest 
degree this year, when there may be three years 
before the decision goes into effect, would be 
the utmost folly. There are, and it is most de- 
sirable that there should be, several quite pos- 
sible heirs apparent to Mr. King’s mantle, and 
they and the party will get along much better if 
nobody knows which of them is going to get it, 
or whether the ultimate recipient is not some- 
body completely out of the present picture. 
The inclusion of Mr. Pearson among the 
candidates is an idea which is more popular 
among the general public than among those 
who know him fairly intimately. These latter 
seem to doubt whether party politics holds 
much appeal for him as compared with ad- 
ministrative work. He is a much more colorful 
figure than any of the other individuals whom 
the public regards as in the running and this 
accounts for the periodic revival of what might 
almost be described as a Pearson boom. But 
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Those above are 
outside Portland, Connecticut. 


it is quite some time since colorfulness was an 
outstanding characteristic of a successful lead- 
er in our national politics, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that it may not be an asset. 


Rand Formula 


WE ARE informed by the Regional Director 

of the U.A.W. that the demands of the 
union in the Windsor plant of Canadian In 
dustries Limited, referred to in our issue of 
August 31, do not include the closed shop. The 
union is asking for the Rand formula as in 
force at the Ford Motor Co. and elsewhere. 
This is the system under which all the em. 
ployees in the bargaining unit, whether mem- 
bers of the union or not, must pay dues to the 
union (on the ground that they benefit 
through its functioning) and have those dues 
checked off from their wages. The company 
refuses to accept this check-off, and we pre- 
sume its reasons would be those usually given 
by companies taking this position, namely that 
it constitutes an undue invasion of the liberty 
of the worker to decide what shall be done 
with his money. 


The C.C.F. and the Law 


6 Vinee labor unions of Canada, or some of the 

largest of them (and supported by the gen- 
eral councils of labor unions of many Cana- 
dian cities), are demanding the right to pre 
vent by force the entry of any and all persons 
into strike-bound premises. The C.C.F. News, 
an official organ of the C.C.F. party, supports 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Who Directs and Controls the 
Newspapers and Magazines? 


Editor, SaturpAY NIGHT: 

WAS interested in the Front Page 

of Sarurpay Nicut of Aug. 3, aad 
particularly in the article entitled 
“Freedom of the Press.” 

An inquiry in the Old Country into 
the influences that shape the editor- 
ial policies of the different news- 
papers will not be considered by the 
laymen as a “major error” of the 
Labor Government as you suggest. 
In the United States for many yea:'’s 
the press has been required to puw 
lish the names of the shareholders 
and directors in order to indicate 
where the control of the newspaper 
or periodical rests. It would be a 
good thing in this country and it was 
at one time advocated by Mr. T. L. 
Church, K.C., M.P., an experienced 
parliamentarian. 

Such information would disclose 
the fact whether or not a newspaper 
that advocated no taxation upon 
mines was controlled by mine own 
ers and if newspapers that advocat 
ed the free and easy use of alcohol 


were dominated by brewery and dis- 
tillery cwners, cr if the press which 
advocated moderation in the taxa 
ticn cf milli incomes was con- 
trolled by millionaires. 
The investigation in England is for 
bringing to light the 
vnership n ontrol of those 
wspapers wh idvocated unpre- 
s s to the last war, 
s : St h-ther or not 
S es who were 
shareholders and investors in Get 
es 
rf e press means free 
ssion and it surely does 
( ¢ wnership and 
re 
107 G. N. Ge 0 
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1ion Be Achieved?” in your le of 
August 3, finds the prospect dim b 
Cause sO many sectarians bei:ieve 
that the ified acceptance « 
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be an act of dishonesty .. . that 
such an open-door policy will destroy 
the very fibre of the Christian faith, 
and truth will be what any man 
chooses to make it,” and hence “rea- 
sonable men who value integrity will 
not support” the proposition. He secs 
some hope in an “approach throug 
dogmatic theology to an agreed doc- 
trine of the Church” and a second 
“approach through closer cooperation 
in the field of social reform and act!- 
vities.” 

The Founder of our religion adjur- 
ed us merely to love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, and with all 
our soul, and with all our mind, and 
our neighbor as ourself, and by ex- 
ample and teaching to encourage 
others to do likewise; and He pro- 
mised that wherever a few of us 
gathered together in this endeavor, 
there He would be also. The Christan 
of honor and integrity keeps his eye 
on these precepts alone and is not 
confused, diverted nor hindered by 
dogmatic niceties, the form of bap- 
tism, or episcopal ordination or the 
lack of it. 

The argument for Church Union is: 
Christians belong together, and the 
real heretics are those who would 
complicate and divide us on irrele- 
vant issues. 
Boston, Mass. ARCH L. CROSSLEY 


Consumer Subsidies 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

“OUR correspcndent, Cam Phyfe, 

seems to overlook the fact that 
subsidies on milk and cream are all 
in the long run assistance to the con- 
sumer rather than to the producer. 
The recently discontinued two cents 
a quart subsidy on milk was definitely 
a consumer subsidy, and actually 
saved the consumer two cents a quart 
during the time it was paid. The 
Dominion Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
Gardiner, recently announced that the 
so-called ‘producer subsidy” of 55 
cents per 100 pounds of fluid milk 
would be discontinued in the fall, and 
that the producer would have to seek 
its equivalent from the consumer. So 
this subsidy too would seem to be a 
consumer’ subsidy. Similarly, the 
Dominicn government has preferred 
to pay a subsidy of ten cents a pound 

n butterfat rather than to allow the 
price of butter to the consumer to 
rise by that amount. The total price 
has been kept at a level barely suf- 
ficient to maintain desired butter 
supplies. The rationed supply cf 
butter has been made possible by the 
subsidy and by a great deal of un- 
paid family labor on the farm. Your 
correspondent does not seem to real- 


ize that many farmers have no tax- 
able incomes and that if farmers 
were allowed to deduct reasonable 


wages for members of their families 

few indeed would be taxable. 

Waterloo, Ont. K. M. BreTzNErR 
President, Ontario 
Federaticn of Agriculture 


A Kind Word 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGiIT: 
peer t me to compliment you on 
the article “Commonwealth Flags” 
which appeared in your July 6 issue. 
It is unfortunate that this proposal 
was not made sooner. The articles 
‘Yoo Many Orders” and “End of 
were also timely.” 
H. W 


Tl re ” 
Vetoes 
{7 > ’ yATYP ho 
Vancouver, B.C. HUNTLEY 


In Defence of Russia 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
\ ANY reliable commentators state 
that had not Russia taken control 
of Finland, Moscow would have un- 
doubtedly fallen to the Germans. 
Russia was, and is, anxious to have 
buffer states against the enemy. Ger- 
many was guilty of the rape of Po- 
land, Russia was not. Russia’s chief 
concern then was, apart from war, 
to keep the Germans away from her 
border, and wisely and effectively 
met the Germans about halfway in 
Poland—excellent strategy. In a 
struggle of life or death, effective 
control over the Baltic States and the 
Balkans was advantageous not alone 


to Russia, but to the democracies, 
until, at least, the termination of the 
war. 

Influence over the Balkans is now 
transferred from Germany to Russia, 
a facet which should give us hope of 
reace for generations to come. Var- 
ious statements regarding “Russian 
attacks on peaceful countries” give a 
false impression, for some were, and 
others about to come, under the Ger- 
man iron heel. To win, Russia or 
the democracies had to take control 
of those “peaceful countries”. 


London, Ont. W. A. SHANNON 


A Housing Injustice 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
N YOUR issue of Aug. 3 Jamieson 
Bone in an article entitled ‘Rent- 
ing is a headache to Property 
Owners,” claims that the treatment of 
landlords unable to gain possession 
year after year of their own property 
is nothing short of a national scandal. 

I enlisted for the South African 
War and World War I, was wounded 
in 1915, lived through a depression 
and had to wait until ancther war 
broke out before I could get enough 
work at decent wages to save money 
for a home. 

I had rental troubles from the start 
of the war, then purchased a home 
for myself in 1945, cnly to find that 
I couldn’t live in it. 

The Government had passed an 
order forcing me and my family to 
continue living in misery in a couple 
of rooms while a frozen tenant, who 
would not purchase this property 
when given the opportunity to do so, 
was allowed to live comfortably in 
the home that it had taken me a life- 
time to purchase. 

Owners of vacant houses should be 
made to list them with the rental 
authorities. Frozen tenants being 
also listed, the authorities could allot 
the vacancies to the frozen tenants 
in rotation, and thus the man who 
owns a home and desperately needs 
it for his own use might see some 
little ray of hope, at least in the dis- 
tance. 

New Glasgow, N. 8. Percy GRANT 


New Classification 

Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

We were waiting at a bus. stop of 
the University Area in the Pacific 

West. Presently this mixed group was 

joined by some diggers from a trench 

for the extension of gas. As one of 

these approached he was heard to 

remark to a companion, “There ain’t 


no Heaven, no Hell, no God. Nobody 
can show me there is.” His fellows 
seemed inclined to agree, but an 


elderly chap, one of the white collar- 
ed, took issue with this assertion. A 
friendly argument ensued but the 
worker was not impressed for he 
finally declared, “After all, we’re just 
stupid. I’m_ stupid, you're stupid, 
we’re all stupid,’ and waving his 
arms towards the University, he add- 
ed, ‘‘the only difference between them 
there and us workers is a higher 
grade of stupidity.” 
Vancouver, B. C. 


A Warmish Critic 

Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

A BOUT your editorial of August 24, 
4 “This is not 1919!” The amnesty 
granted to military dodgers and de- 
serters was belated. Amnesty was 
granted the dodgers and deserters of 
Lig Business shortly after the out- 
Lreak of war. Don’t you recall Minis- 
ter Howe’s telling Parliament that 
these gentry wouldn’t strike a tap if 
the:r prcfits were delimited? They 
pulled a gun, and in Canada’s need, 
her hands went up. Your memory 
can’t be that short. Or does the edi- 
torial sanctum sit in the shadow of 
the advertising department? 

The rod-riders were expected to lay 
down their lives but something quite 
different was assigned Big Business in 
defense of the common household. A 
better response will come from men 
when equality of sacrifice is exacted 
in the face of eccmmon peril. 

Toss Money and Materials as well 
as Men into the jackpot. 

Aside from parents who lost sons 
and wives, husbands, Canada fought 
a “comfortable war,” and until your 
thinking undergoes a change concern- 
ing the ethics and decencies involved 
in common sacrifice your weasel 
sophistries will find acceptance only 
among those who want to perpetuate 
the theory and practice that one kind 


POINT GREY 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


/ DUBLIN paper believes that 
Eire is entering upon one of the 
most harmonious and _ constructive 
periods in its history. At the time 
this statement was made, of course, 
it was not known if Eire would be- 
come a member of the United Na- 
tions. 
e 
A group of stone heads dating 
from 500 A.D. has been found in the 
jungles of South America, but it is 
still a mystery how they got there. 
It may well be the evolutionary con- 
sequences of the peace conference 
which first introduced the veto idea. 
History in the Making 
From Marshal Stalin’s order of the 
(V-J) day: “One year ago today, the 
Soviet people and their armed forces 
victoriously finished the war against 
imperialist Japan.” And here’s a 
tiger for General MacArthurovski 
and Admiral Nimitzov who hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity at the 
time. 
e 


An Edmonton paper noted that 
widespread rains which temporarily 
halted harvesting operations in 
southern Alberta were duly forecast 
by the weather experts. Coincidences 
of this kind, however, are not al- 
ways avoidable. 

s 

An Ottawa editorial says that you 
can build a home today for a thou- 
sand dollars per room. This sounds 
reasonable enough until you dis- 
cover that, today, rooms come only 
in half sizes. 


An automobile is advertised which, 
the manufacturer claims, can be 
turned into a double bed. This will 
be an added convenience to those 
sporting motorists who make a point 
of running down pedestrians’ in 
pairs. 


—— 

We appreciate the courtesy of th. 
correspondent who, asking how \ 7 
were able to write these paragraph, | 
week after week, refrained from ag, % 
ing why. 

e 

A current advertisement pub] 
cizes a mincing machine “that yj) 
turn a hand to anything.” Soun 
like the contrivance which for , 
long time has been so popular wit) 
our laundry. 






se 
From a Toronto paper: “Lost. . 
a gold and blue enamelled gent’s sig. 
net ring .. We have long had; 
secret ambition to meet a gold an 
blue enamelled gent. 
* 


Bank robbers in Quebec have 
frequently repeated their exploits at 
the same branches that victimize; 
managers are on the point of urging 
their headquarters to give publicity 
to the addresses of those branche 
which have so far escaped attention, 

e 

The news that a_ middle-age 
gentleman of Montreal was Kkissei 
by a young lady after he had res 


cued her from drowning, will prop. ° 


ably arouse the envy cf other middle. 
aged gentlemen who have returned 
from their vacation with nothing to 
show but a tan. 

e 


At Last 


A juke box in a Windsor restaur. 
ant burst into flames after the cus. 
tomer had inserted a nickel. Evident. 
ly an improved model. 

a 

A millinery note from Paris indi- 
cates the arrival of a lady’s hat that 
looks like “a Picasso creation in the 
abstract.” We still think there's a 
future for the designer who can 
turn out a lady’s hat that looks like 
a lady’s hat. 

e 

Another fashion note from Paris 
advises that Elsa Schiaparelli has 
introduced “a striking feature, the 
bustle — termed ‘illusion’-—-a small 
curved cushion placed strategically 
in the middle of the back well below 
the waist.” Our niece Ettie informs 
us that, strategically, Madame Schia- 
parelli has conformed strictly to 
tradition. 





of sacrifice be exacted of Men while 
something quite different is rendered 
to Mcney. 

Quit cowering behind your craven 


hedges, face up man-fashion to real 
patriotism, and then you won’t have 
to “bellyache” about amnesties. 


Moncton, N.B. OwEN O’CLONTARF 














The twenty-fifth anniversary of the discovery of Insulin is about to be 
celebrated in Toronto next week by a gathering of medical scientists 
from all over the world. Due honor will be paid to the memory of the 
chief discoverer, the late Sir Frederick Banting, shown above in a 
portrait bust executed from life by Frances Loring, A.R.C.A., S.S.C. 
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(Continued from Page One) 

“this demand. ‘“Lawlessness,” it says, “is an 
pvil, but an intolerable law is a greater evil. 
anada's anti-picketing law, in the hands of 
nscrupulcus men, can be used to smash every 
‘strike and every striking union. In these criti- 












Parliament changes the law.” Other Labor and 
Socialist periodicals are claiming that bad 
laws are seldom altered until they have been 


: times labor cannot sit back and wait until 
Be 


- ‘defied on a large scale by those who are 
“harmed by them. 


' This sounds very nice and plausible, until it 
‘is realized that what the labor unions are de- 


/manding is not the repeal of a law restricting 


“their ordinary privileges, but the enactment of 
“a law giving them privileges which no other 


“person, society or corporation in the land has 


‘ever possessed or asked to possess. The labor 


i? 
_— 


4 STRAWBERRY HILL 


“TJERE through the ruin of a thousand hare- 
e. bells 
Heaped on the new-cut swath, I follow 
‘A trampled path across the meadow. 
It is the hour of mcrning when the wind 
Idles along the valley whispering 
“Of the wild fair sea, the sea’s inconstancy; 
It is the hour when earth’s savor 
MIs of the sun and summer sea compounded. 





Here invisible a stream flows deep in reeds 
Wherein blue velvet bow-knots of late irises 
‘Are caught. Upon the mountain side a drift 
Lies in a cleft like a fallen feather, 

And I could csol my wrists in melting snow 

] ad I a giant’s stride and seven-league boots. 


My hill is grown with orchids, 

Lovely to contemplate, long-fringed and scented 
With clinging muscat; in the grass strawberries 
» dangle 

On flushed stems their morsels of rose madder. 
A dragon fly is louder than the plane above me 
Throbbing its delicate shell cf weight to Foynes. 


‘Oh single hour of the summer, brief, brief, brief, 
Whose essence is this sunny solitude 

f grass and sky, and mystery of cloud 
‘Remote upon green summits of the hills. 

I am content. I have no enemy, 

¥reedom and light are mine, this quiet bourne. 
shadow silvering the grain 

the sweet grace of God. 









LENORE A. PRATT 


= 
bye 





Ynions are demanding the right to exercise 
Some of the most fundamental rights of owner- 
‘Ship in connection with property which they 
do not own, for which they have never paid, 
Which they do not lease, and for which they 
Pay no rent, no taxes, no insurance and no con- 
®ibution to upkeep. 

% The existing law, which the C.C.F. News de- 
Scribes as “intolerable,” deprives no union of 
@nything that anybody else has. Nobody has 
the right to keep other people out of other 
People’s property if the other people want to 
g0 in and the owners want them to come in. 
The unions are exercising that right unlaw- 
fully, and want it to be made lawful, but they 
@o not want it made lawful for anybody and 
@verybody, only for unions. And if they were 
Asked to state clearly what union should pos- 
‘Bess that right in relation to any given piece of 
aks they would not agree on the answer; 
#or some would maintain that only the “accred- 
Tted bargaining agency” should be allowed to 


“@lose the plant, while others, who do not hap- 


Pen to be the accredited bargaining agencies 
f their plants, would urge that any union 
PWhich can muster a picket line should be per- 
Mitted to do so, and to picket not only the 
Premises in which its members customarily 
“Work but any other premises whose closing it 
Thinks would be helpful towards the success 
“ef its strike. In the recent seamen’s strike 
®Pickets undertook to prevent access not only 
© the ships on which the strikers had been em- 
ployed, but to restaurants and lodging houses, 
and the canals which are the property of the 















The unions of course do 


beat up persons who are engaged in a perfect- 



















/@nter and leave and which the owner desires 


a ot seriously expect to be granted the right to 


BX lawful activity—that of entering or leaving 
Property which they have a perfect right to 


em to enter and leave. That would be a trifle 
DO anarchic even for the C.I.O. What they do 
emand is really that the act of entering or 
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leaving the property without their consent 
shall be made unlawful, so that in seeking to 
prevent it they will be merely helping to en- 
force the law. They are asking not merely for 
an increase of their own rights, but for a dim- 
inution of the rights of other people. And they 
are asking it on no other ground than that the 
exercise of these rights of other people may 
make it possible for a strike to be “smashed”. 
They are asking, in effect, for a law that no 
strike shall ever be defeated, no matter what 
the terms demanded by the strikers may be. 
Society cannot function on any such condi- 
tions. 


New Radio Policies 


‘oo Progressive Conservative party appears 
to have adopted a new policy regarding 
broadcasting in Canada, which involves a rad- 
ical departure from the principles which have 
been accepted by Parliament as governing 
radio policy ever since Mr. Bennett established 
the original Broadcasting Commission. There 
is no ground for complaint in this, provided it 
is admittcd that it is a new policy. The party 
leaders may feel. and they may of course be 
right in feeling, that the considerations which 
led to the limiting of the field of the private 
stations to local community cervice are no 
longer operative, or that the public has 
changed its opinion about them and wants pri- 
vate ownership to be a powerful factor in 
nation-wide broadcasting. The question will 
have to await decision at the next general elec- 
tion, for the present Parliament was certainly 
not elected with any mandate to broaden the 
powers of the private stations. 

It needs to be made clear, however, that the 
present line of the P.C. party is not an attack 
on the C.B.C.; it is an attack on the past poli 
cies of Parliament. The C.B.C. could not pos- 
sibly have done otherwise than it has done in 
administering the authority which Parliament 
has conferred upon it over the private stations, 
for the excellent reason that Parliament has 
expressly told it to use that authority in that 
precise manner. It could not, for example, 
have done otherwise than transfer that excel- 
lent and enterprising Toronto station, CF RB, 
to another wave-length when it became neces- 
sary to raise the power of the 840 channel to 
fifty kilowatts in order to hold that channel 
for Canadian use; for the Commons Commit- 
tee on Broadcasting laid down in 1942 in the 
most express terms that “Any increase in 
power considered necessary and desirable to 
occupy the channels allowed under the Havana 
Agreement should be made in stations owned 
or taken over by the Corporation,” and at the 
same time declared that “The private broad- 
casting stations have no vested interest in the 
sound-waves they are allowed to use.” 

Parliament has equally made clear on vari- 
ous occasions, and indeed the whole structure 
of radio as laid down by the Broadcasting Act 
implies, that the private stations are not re- 
garded as competitors but as local supple- 
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ments of the national system, or as this year’s 
Committee has expressed it (against the oppo- 
sition of the P.C. and Social Credit members), 
that ‘Network operation or coverage of whole 
regions of the country are not the normal 
functions of the private radio stations.” The 
Opposition parties have in the past raised little 
or no protest against such declarations, but 
that may be in part because the private sta- 
tions were raising little or no protest them- 
selves. They have now realized the immense 
accretion of both power and revenue which 
would accrue from the two concessions which 
they are demanding, (1) recognition of a prop- 
erty right in a licensed wave-length, even 
when that wave-length carries the privilege of 
exceptionally high power, and (2) authority to 
join up in chain hook-ups free from C.B.C. con- 
trol. The private stations now desire to be 
free to operate on terms of equal competition 
with the C.B.C., precisely as the C.P.R. (their 
favorite parallel) is free to operate on terms 
of equal competition with the publicly-owned 
C.N.R. This presumably is the radio structure 
which the P.C. and S.C. parties now endorse. It 
is a perfectly intelligible structure, and if the 
Canadian public prefer it they can have it; but 
they cannot have it until they have definitely 
shown that they disapprove of all the past de- 
cisions of their successive Parliaments on this 
subject from 1932 to the present time. 


Compulsory Polling 


T= howls of anguish from the labor leaders 

which have greeted the suggestion that 
there should be a compulsory poll, under gov- 
ernment supervisicn, of the workers in the 
struck steel industries are a fairly good indi- 
cation of their lack of confidence in their abil- 
ity to secure a favorable majority vote in such 
circumstances. It is to be noted, however, that 
they do not base their protests on the theory 
that the workers should not be allowed to vote 
when once they have committed their cause to 
the hands of their leaders by authorizing a 
strike; they argue merely that the vote will 
not be an honest vote, and that ballots will be 
cast by many who are not properly a part of 
the bargaining unit. In support of this theory 
they cite the Kirkland Lake government- 
controlled ballot, in which they allege that 
company executives and even their personal 
servants were allowed to vote. 

We doubt whether public opinion will be 
convinced that the government actually plans 
to pad the voters’ lists in any such manner, 
though we can quite understand the possibility 
of a difference of opinion concerning the right 
to vote of quite a number of workers who are 
profoundly affected by the strike, but whom 
the union does not regard as eligible for mem- 
bership in its ranks. But labor law has pro. 
gressed a long way since Kirkland Lake, and 
there should now be little real difficulty about 
determining who are and who are not persons 
entitled to be recognized as part of the “bar- 
gaining unit” for which the union acts as “bar- 


gaining agency.” These are now legal terms. 
having been made so at the urgent demand of 
the unions themselves, and being legal terms 
they must have a legal meaning. And the 
truth is that the union cannot be permitted to 
pick and choose among the workers affected 
by its actions, and declare that only such-and- 
such classes of them are entitled to say what 
its actions shall be. It appears to us that any 
man, and any woman, who is going to lose his 
or her employment as a direct result of a strike 
is entitled to vote as to whether that strike 
shall take place. We say a direct result, be- 
cause obviously unemployment in another in- 
dustry, or in another branch of the same in- 
dustry, which results merely from the stop- 
page of supplies from the struck industry or 
branch cannot be held to confer the right of 
voting. 

Union labor should bear in mind that an at- 
tempt to isolate the right to vote on strikes to 
too narrow a group among the workers affect- 
ed is extremely dangerous to labor itself, since 
it expos*s every worker to the possibility of 
being deprived of his job by the actions of a 
few people over whom he has no control. If 
any bargaining agency is to have a right to 
close the plant in which it declares a strike, 
even if it represents only fifty workers out of 
five thousand, the workers are going to have a 
very thin time, and so is the community. 


To Celebrate Insulin 


NSULIN was discovered twenty-five years 

ago in Toronto. The remarkable fact was 
not its discovery, but its isolation by a man 
completely unknown in the scientific world. 
Banting had done no post-graduate laboratory 
work, he had published no scientific papers, 
nor had he assisted anyone else in research. 
Other experienced physiologists had come 
heartbreakingly near isolation of the active 
principle of the pancreas. The French had 
been close as had the Americans, notably Mur- 
lin, then of Columbia, but they had been de- 
terred by technical difficulties. 

Banting read a text-book when he was re- 
covering from battle wounds. He got an 
idea that stayed. He lacked time to follow it 
when he was interning in the postwar years, 
but had plenty of time for meditation while 
waiting for patients in his first practice. The 
idea grew. He came to Toronto where the pro- 
fessor of physiology, the late J. J. R. Macleod, 
was an authority on carbohydrate metabolism. 
Macleod gave him laboratory space, some ex- 
perimental dogs, and an assistant, Charlie 
Best; then went to Scotland on his summer 
holidays. 

It's all history now. Scientists from the 
Americas and Europe are coming to Toronto 
to celebrate on September 16 the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of insulin. 

Research workers are far from complacent; 
in spite of twenty-five years’ fruitful labor 
they still face numerous unsolved problems. 
How does insulin act? What causes diabetes? 
Can it be prevented? Can it be cured? Is there 
danger of a shortage of insulin? The labora- 
tory people know what they need—so much 
space, so many workers, so many dollars. 

The clinicians have just as many obstacles. 
They watch a mounting diabetic death rate in 
every country, they see their apparently well- 
treated patients develop unpleasant compli- 
cations. They too know what they want—more 
cooperation and better team work. They are 
asking for the assistance of industrious, en- 
thusiastic young doctors, observant nurses, re- 
sourceful dietitians, accurate laboratory tech- 
nicians and understanding social service work- 
ers. They would like to bridge the gap between 
known scientific facts and universal clinical 
application. They plan to make an all-out 
frontal attack on a widespread but insidious 
ailment. Diabetes, like other diseases, is a 
problem concerning more people than those 
afflicted with it. 





A MATTER OF DRESS 


] AS a youth, perpetually went 
To savor plays of high, artistic bent; 
And wore dress shirts, to bulginess inclined, 


White vests and tails, to match my lofty mind, 
(thus begeared) 


And I remember 


thinking 
How civilized the 


audience appeared. 

Lately I sought the glories of the play 

(Gloucester was sneering in his 
way); 


Saw girls in sweaters and in dusty shoon, 
Men in sport-shirts and trousers out of tune, 


And murmured to myself in senile doubt, 


“Is this my Shakespeare, or a wrestling-bout?” 
J. E. M. 
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General view of members of Volkoff Canadian Ballet dur- Action shot of Janet Baldwin and John Marsha starring in Old-fashioned world of pinafores and pantaloons is re- 
ing rehearsals for classical dance number of repertoire. an original Canadian ballet period creation "In the Park”. peated in ballet “In the Park”, based on Strauss music. 


By Paul Duval 


HIS week we pay tribute to the senior 
dancing troupe in Canada: the Volkoff 
Canadian Ballet of Toronto. Since it made 
its debut as a corps on the stage of the 
Queen City’s Massey Hall in 1939, the 
Volkoff Company has grown continually, 
even during the war when many of its 
senior members were lost to the Forces. 
Jeannette and Boris Volkoff have hopes 
of seeing a permanent repertory ballet 
company established in this country. 
Whether this will be achieved or not will 
depend in good part on the support of 
Canadians interested in their country’s 
culture. 


N WINNIPEG and Vancouver, as well 

as in Toronto, there are dance groups 
cf considerable importance which deserve 
the complete support of local citizens. If 
these three presently - established ballet 
companies and especially the Toronto 
and Winnipeg groups—can become strong 
enough, financially and artistically, there 
may be some real hope, through some sort 
of pooling of talents, of the estabiishment 
of a National Canadian Ballet in the not- 
too-distant future. 

Certainly, whether it be soon or late, 
Canada will have a permanent National 
Ballet Company of its own eventually, 
and, regarding the present companies, 
whatever their flaws, in the light of that 
fact we feel they should be sustained in 
whatever way possible. 

In the seven years of its existence, the 
Volkoff Company has appeared both in 
Toronto and Ottawa. In its native city, 
it has been established as an annual 
feature with the Toronto Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s programs. In all, it has made 
well over a dozen major solo appearances, 
and from them has gained an experience, 
and a critical approach toward its own 
performances, which will undoubtedly 
All ballet dancers must spend many hours practising. Here prove of great value in the coming years John Marsha as the circus “Strong Man” in a scene with 
featured dancers Natalia Butko and John Keough rehearse of its growth towards a mature inde- dancer Barbara Ferguson. Far from being a “sissy” art, as 


before going on stage for a Canadian ballet performance. pendence, sometimes reviewed, ballet dancing requires much stamina. 


Gaily-costumed dancers are seen in a Wendy Canetta balances precariously As indicated here, ballet has problems 
tableau from “The Big Top” ballet. between clowns Gillies and Vousden. in costume as well as in choreography. 


Close-up of Sydney Vousden, as a 
clown in Boris Volkoff's “The Big Top”. 
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Custodian William Harding helps messenger Jack 
Bowes pull the sacks through time-locking doors. 


A MILLION dollars go up in smoke at 
the Bank of Canada in Ottawa five 
days a week and nobody cares. Chances 
are that members of Parliament, busily 
deploring the high costs of government 
in the Commons chamber only a fcw 
blocks away, never give a thought to the 
country’s most costly conflagration. 

Last year the fire destroyed about 
$270,000,000 worth of Bank of Canada 
notes, and the total promises to be great- 
er this year. 

Reascn for this “‘waste”’ of money is, 
of course, that bank notes wear out and 
have to be replaced. The average life of 
a one or two-dollar bill is a year. Then 
it has to be destroyed and a new bill 
issucd to replace it. 

The destruction of the worn-cut notes 
takes place in a big incinerator deep in 
the locked, barred and closely guarded 
edifice on Ottawa’s Wellington Street 
which, since 1938, has been the head- 
quarters of the Bank of Canada. 


ROM the time the bundles of worn, 

torn and dirty bills are received bv 
registered mail from chartered banks all 
over Canada, until the cold ashes are 
raked over to see that destruction has 
been complete, there are multiple checks 
on the notes to ensure that every one is 
burned. 

The notes, no matter almost in what 
condition they may be, are still legal 
tender until they are destroyed beyond 
recognition. For this reason the bank 
takes no chances of any of its employees 
being tempted to augment their civil 
service salaries from the huge quantities 
of notes ticketed for destruction. 

How close this check is may be judged 
from the fact that there are two doors 
on the incinerator. Each door has four 


Supervisors Mildred Boulrice and Betty Harper are 
given checked notes by Joy Cameron and Pamela Gent. 


SATURDAY 





By Gerald Hawkins 
Photos by Malak, Ottawa 


locks, and it takes four persons, each 
opening his or her own lock, to swing 
open one of the doors. 

The chartered banks, in their daily 
handling of paper money, put aside to be 
sent to Ottawa all those bills which they 
find torn or otherwise no longer service- 
able. On their arrival at the Bank of 
Canada, these notes are sorted and 
checked against chartered bank invoices 
before being sent to the main checking 
room. 


IRLS there sort the notes according 

to denomination and make _ sep- 
arately wrapped bundles of 500 bills. 
After further checking to make sure 
every dollar is accounted for, they are 
put under lock and key to await destruc- 
tion. 

The burning of the bills usually takes 
place twice a day, Monday through 
Friday. The packages of 500 are loaded 
into canvas sacks like mail bags, put on 
hand trucks, and hauled away through 
time-locked doors to the incinerator. 
With them go men who do the actual 
work of burning them, and four bank 
officials. 

Two of these officials—William Hard- 
ing and Miss Betty Harper—are the cus- 
todians of the notes and are directly re- 
sponsible for their destruction. The third 
official is one of the bank’s auditors, and 
the fourth is a personal representative 
of C. Elmer Campbell, who has headed 
the bank’s currency division since 1935. 

These four, and they only, hold the 
keys to the incinerator, and it takes all 


Just in case you're interested, this 
million dollars looks like when it goes up in smoke. 


NIGHT 


¥7Canada Burns Five Million Dollars Every Week 


Sacks are next emptied into the incinerator, each 
being carefully examined to see it is really empty. 


four of them, working in unison, to open 
the heavy doors. 

One of the custodians and one of the 
workmen dump the notes from the sacks 
into the furnace’s mouth while the other 
three watch. All four officials look into 
every sack to see that it really is empty. 

When the old notes are in the incin- 
erator, the fire is started. The bills, 
greased by many palms, burn readily, 
although it takes the flames some time 
to get through the bundles of 500 bills. 
The checkers don’t wait, however. They 
lock up the furnace and return to their 
desk jobs. After the fire has burned it- 
self out, they go back to inspect the ashes 
as workmen rake them out. Rarely in- 
deed is there a note which is recogniz- 
able as such, but when there is, back it 
goes into the furnace. Otherwise it might 
find its way into a chartered bank and 
be redeemed, as many are all across 


Canada when they are partly burned by 
accident. 


ee turning up to be burned are the 
old-style Dominicn of Canada notes 
—the big ones which were superseded 
by the present issue nine years ago. 
About 400 of these were turned in by the 
banks in April, along with an almost 
equal amount of the 25-cent scrip. 

Althcugh, unlike most other Canadi- 
ans, workers at the bank literally have 
money to burn, they soon come to look 
upon it as just another job. And they 
don’t believe that “filthy lucre’” carries 
any more germs than dozens of other 
things which people touch daily in the 
normal course of living. Certainly never 
since the Bank of Canada took over the 
work has an employee suffered any in- 
fection traceable to germ-laden bank- 
notes. 


is what a 


Officials return to watch workmen rake the ashes 
to make sure every note is completely destroyed. 
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Pamela Gent spends her working hours counting legal tender 
about to be destroyed. This rubber-wheeled trolley contains 
nearly $1,000,000, while Pamela holds a further $2,500. 


Millions of crisp, new Canadian dollars are 
printed daily by two bank-note plants in Ottawa. 
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Canadian Ballet Acquires a New Maturity 4c 


General view of members of Volkoff Canadian Ballet dur- Action shot of Janet Baldwin and John Marsha starring in Old-iashioned world of pinafores and pantaloons is re- 
ing rehearsals for classical dance number of repertoire. an original Canadian ballet period creation “In the Park”. peated in ballet “In the Park”, based on Strauss music. 


By Paul Duval 


HIS week we pay tribute to the senior 
dancing troupe in Canada: the Volkoff 
Canadian Ballet of Toronto. Since it made 
its debut as a corps on the stage of the 
Queen City’s Massey Hall in 1939, the 
Volkoff Company has grown continually, 
even during the war when many of its 
senior members were lost to the Forces. 
Jeannette and Boris Volkoff have hopes 
of seeing a permanent repertory ballet 
company established in this country. 
Whether this will be achieved or not will 
depend in good part on the support of 
Canadians interested in their country’s 
culture. 


N WINNIPEG and Vancouver, as well 
as in Toronto, there are dance groups 
cf considerable importance which deserve 
the complete support of local citizens. If 
these three presently - established ballet 
companies and especially the Toronto 
and Winnipeg groups—can become strong 
enough, financially and artistically, there 
may be some real hope, through some sort 
of pooling of talents, of the estabiishment 
of a National Canadian Ballet in the not- 
too-distant future. 
Certainly, whether it be soon or late, 
Canada will have a permanent National 
Ballet Company of its own eventually, 
and, regarding the present companies, 
whatever their flaws, in the light of that 
fact we feel they should be sustained in 
whatever way possible. 
In the seven years of its existence, the 
Volkoff Company has appeared both in 
Toronto and Ottawa. In its native city, 
it has been established as an annual 
feature with the Toronto Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s programs. In all, it has made 
well over a dozen major solo appearances, 
and from them has gained an experience, 
and a critical approach toward its own 
performances, which will undoubtedly 
All ballet dancers must spend many hours practising. Here prove of great value in the coming years 
featured dancers Natalia Butko and John Keough rehearse of its growth towards a mature inde- 
before going on stage for a Canadian ballet performance. pendence, 


John Marsha as the circus “Strong Man” in a scene with 
dancer Barbara Ferguson. Far from being a “sissy” art, as 
sometimes reviewed, ballet dancing requires much stamina. 


Gaily-costumed dancers are seen in a Wendy Canetta balances precariously As indicated here, ballet has problems Close-up of Sydney Vousden, as a 
tableau from “The Big Top” ballet. between clowns Gillies and Vousden. in costume as well as in choreography. clown in Boris Volkoff's “The Big Top”. 
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Custodian William Harding helps messenger Jack 
Bowes pull the sacks through time-locking doors. 


MILLION dollars go up in smoke at 

the Bank of Canada in Ottawa five 
days a week and nobody cares. Chances 
are that members of Parliament, busily 
deploring the high costs of government 
in the Commons chamber only a fcw 
blocks away, never give a thought to the 
country’s most costly conflagration. 

Last year the fire destroyed about 
$270,000,000 worth of Bank of Canada 
notes, and the total promises to be great- 
er this year. 

Reascn for this “waste” of money is, 
of course, that bank notes wear out and 
have to be replaced. The average life of 
a one or two-dollar bill is a year. Then 
it has to be destroyed and a new bill 
issucd to replace it. 

The destruction of the worn-cut notes 
takes place in a big incinerator deep in 
the locked, barred and closely guarded 
edifice on Ottawa’s Wellington Street 
which, since 1938, has been the head- 
quarters of the Bank of Canada. 


aie the time the bundles of worn, 

torn and dirty bills are received by 
registered mail from chartered banks all 
over Canada, until the cold ashes are 
raked over to see that destruction has 
been complete, there are multiple checks 
on the notes to ensure that every one is 
burned. 

The notes, no matter almost in what 
condition they may be, are still legal 
tender until they are destroyed beyond 
recognition. For this reason the bank 
takes no chances of any of its employees 
being tempted to augment their civil 
service salaries from the huge quantities 
of notes ticketed for destruction. 

How close this check is may be judged 
from the fact that there are two doors 
on the incinerator. Each door has four 


Supervisors Mildred Boulrice and Betty Harper are 
given checked notes by Joy Cameron and Pamela Gent. 
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By Gerald Hawkins 
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locks, and it takes four persons, each 
opening his or her own lock, to swing 
open one of the doors. 

The chartered banks, in their daily 
handling of paper money, put aside to be 
sent to Ottawa all those bills which they 
find torn or otherwise no longer service- 
able. On their arrival at the Bank of 
Canada, these notes are sorted and 
checked against chartered bank invoices 
before being sent to the main checking 
room. 


IRLS there sort the notes according 

to denomination and make _ sep- 
arately wrapped bundles of 500 bills. 
After further checking to make sure 
every dollar is accounted for, they are 
put under lock and key to await destruc- 
tion. 

The burning of the bills usually takes 
place twice a day, Monday through 
Friday. The packages of 500 are loaded 
into canvas sacks like mail bags, put on 
hand trucks, and hauled away through 
time-locked doors to the incinerator. 
With them go men who do the actual 
work of burning them, and four bank 
officials. 

Two of these officials—William Hard- 
ing and Miss Betty Harper—are the cus- 
todians of the notes and are directly re- 
sponsible for their destruction. The third 
official is one of the bank’s auditors, and 
the fourth is a personal representative 
of C. Elmer Campbell, who has headed 
the bank’s currency division since 1935. 

These four, and they only, hold the 
keys to the incinerator, and it takes all 
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Sacks are next emptied into the incinerator, each 
being carefully examined fo see it is really empty. 


four of them, working in unison, to open 
the heavy doors. 

One of the custodians and one of the 
workmen dump the notes from the sacks 
into the furnace’s mouth while the other 
three watch. All four officials look into 
every sack to see that it really is empty. 

When the old notes are in the incin- 
erator, the fire is started. The bills, 
greased by many palms, burn readily, 
although it takes the flames some time 
to get through the bundles of 500 bills. 
The checkers don’t wait, however. They 
lock up the furnace and return to their 
desk jobs. After the fire has burned it- 
self out, they go back to inspect the ashes 
as workmen rake them out. Rarely in- 
deed is there a note which is recogniz- 
able as such, but when there is, back it 
goes into the furnace. Otherwise it might 
find its way into a chartered bank and 
be redeemed, as many are all across 
Canada when they are partly burned by 
accident. 


ery turning up to be burned are the 
old-style Dominicn of Canada notes 
—the big ones which were superseded 
by the present issue nine years ago. 
About 400 of these were turned in by the 
banks in April, along with an almost 
equal amount of the 25-cent scrip. 

Althcugh, unlike most other Canadi- 
ans, workers at the bank literally have 
money to burn, they soon come to look 
upon it as just another job. And they 
don’t believe that “filthy lucre” carries 
any more germs than dozens of other 
things which people touch daily in the 
normal course of living. Certainly never 
since the Bank of Canada took over the 
work has an employee suffered any in- 
fection traceable to germ-laden bank- 
notes. 


Just in case you're interested, this is what a 
million dollars looks like when it goes up in smoke. 


yCanada Burns Five Million Dollars Every Week 


Officials return to watch workmen rake the ashes 
to make sure every note is completely destroyed. 
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Pamela Gent spends her working hours counting legal tender 
about to be destroyed. This rubber-wheeled trolley contains 
nearly $1,000,000, while Pamela holds a further $2,500. 


Millions of crisp, new Canadian dollars are 
printed daily by two bank-note plants in Ottawa. 
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Trieste — 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


Front-Line City 
Should Trouble Start 


Trieste is the hinge-point in the political and military front along which 
the Western powers and the Soviet bloc confront each other in Europe 


and the Eastern Mediterranean. 


Here Saturday Night's Foreign Editor, who has just returned from Eu- 
rope, describes the impressive show of Allied force there which backed 
up the stern American notes in the recent U.S.-Yugoslav crisis. The city 
itself he finds to be very much a going concern, with a surprisingly nor- 
mal appearance. But the solution for Trieste patched up by the foreign 
ministers of the Big Four is derided locally as creating a “Mickey Mouse” 
state which will sooner or I-=ter be gobbled up. 


f donee is the pivotal point in the 
front running from the Baltic to 
the Persian Gulf along which Britain 
and the United States are trying to 
check the westward surge of Russ‘an 
imperialism and Communist domina- 
tion, and across which the Western 
nations and the Soviet bloc face each 
cther in growing tension and hostilitv. 
It is the point at which Britain and 
the United States have chosen to 
concentrate their defensive strength 


and display their determination to 
stabilize the reeling balance of power 
in Europe. Sheuld the Soviets mis 
read this strength and determination 
and, reckonin too much on our 
livision and internal difficulties, de- 
cide t t their present tempting 
yportu lominate all of Cent- 
ral Europe, t Balkans and the Mid- 
dle Ea t is Trieste that the 
shooting most likely would start. 

It s e quite as interest- 
ing : Tries to see our mili- 
tary set-up at first-hand as to study 
the racial and economic factors 

being largely ignored here 
as els Europe in the pro 
posed “pea settlement. And it 
proved well w while going. for 
our show of n | strength and first 
class, well-armed and_ disciplined 


British and American troops there is 
probably the best insurance we have 
at the moment against another out- 
break of war 


Troops. planes and ships displayed 
here when they can be seen, and 
where they can react instantly, are 
far more effective than _ potential 
strength thousands of miles over- 
seas. This is especially true in the 
case of the American forces at Tri- 
este. whose fine appearance helped 
to correct the poor impression given 


by the slouchy. home-sick young- 
sters in Frankfort and Nuremberg, 
and was a reminder of tho grrat 


fighting force dissolved so precipi- 


tately. so medly. after the victory 
was won but before the peace was 
secured. 


I suppose I should have known 
better what to expect in Trieste it- 
self. after my exrerience in Berlin 
and numerous other occupied cities. 
3ut the news reports immediately 
preceding my arrival led me to an 
ticipate something very different 
from what I found; a_ seemingly 
normal city. except for the troops 
all about. with more business activi- 
ty, finer stores and more goods in 
them than I had seen in any other 
place since Brussels. It turned out 
that in Trieste one reads of incidents 
in local streets or in neighboring 
towns in the papers, just as you do 
yack home. 

People go about their shopping all 
day long, as in any other Italian city, 
and one evening I walked alone 
down endless, dark, winding stairs 
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from the castle, perched high in the 
centre of the city, where an opera 
had been presented in the courtyard, 
without any notion that someone 
would jump out of a corner at me 
with a knife or hand grenade. 

The first day I was in the area 
an ItaJian ceremony in nearby Gori- 
zia, in celebration of a victory in the 
First World War, was broken up by 
two Yugoslav grenades. But some 
correspondents who went to Gorizia 
didn't see it, and there was only a 
ripple of reaction in Trieste. Un- 
fortunately, I left just a fow davs he- 
fore the more serious incidents which 
brought on the Yugoslav-American 
crisis. 


No Opera Scene 


Still, one couldn’t present the reace- 
ful, Ruritanian scene of the thesands 
in the castle courtyard listening to a 
handsomely-presented Cavalleria Pius- 
tirana as the true nicture of Trieste. 
either. There are, after all, those two 
dozen large and small Allied warshirs 
docked along the waterfront, The city 
teems with British and American 
sailors and soldiers. And cut on the 
Morgan line just beyond the city 
limits the Yugecslavs, at least, act as 
though they were at war. They are 
liable to shoot if anyone inadvertently 
steps over this ill-defined demarcation 
line. 

Our people, of course, politely re- 
mind a transgressor that he must 
have mistaken his way, and shco him 
back. They know perfectly well that 
the rather primitive Partisans — in- 
variably referred to by our pecnle as 
“the Jugs,’—misunderstand this civil- 
ized conduct, and our officers have 
given a good deal of thoucht as to 
how we should go about impressing 
them that we mean business. 

It was seriously suggested at one 
time that we should bring up our full 
artillery, cal] up a big aerial armada, 
and invite the “Jugs” to come and see 
what modern military power was like 
—they having never really seen this 
in the second-class warfare which the 
Germans carried on in Yugoslavia. 
The idea fell through because, while 
the detachment of 2,000 Yugcslav 
troops which we permit to bivouac 
in Zone A already know cur power- 
and doubtless give Tito constant in- 
telligence—it was thought too “pro- 
vocative” to carry out the aerial de. 
monstration over Zone B, where the 
main Yugoslav ferce could see it. 

In June. under the surface calm, 
things really seemed to the Allied 
command to be shaping up for a 
showdown. The Yugoslavs, who are 
estimated to have up to a dozen divi- 
sions, as against our two, within strik- 
ing distance of Trieste, moved con- 
siderable forces up to ferward posi- 
tions from which they could have 
marched to the city overnight. This 
meant that our intelligence had lost 
the ability to give any warning of im- 
pending operations. 


Fait Accompli? 


It was considered quite possible that 
the Yugoslavs intended to infiltrate 
into Trieste in a sudden overnight 
move, and present us with a fait 
accompli, putting on us the onus of 
starting the shooting—that is of “go- 
ing to war” to put the Yugoslavs cut. 
Our answer was to concentrate our 
troops in tactical positions, ready for 
immediate action, to bring up artillery 
and move more warships into the 
port. Thus the June crisis passed, 
and Tito lost the opportunity of creat- 
ing a fait accompli before the Paris 
Conference hammered out its decision 
to create a Free State. 

Now it is generally thought that, 
since we are supposed to withdraw 
our forces within 90 days of the sign- 
ing of the treaty with Italy, fixing 
the status of Trieste, Tits’s natural 
course will be to hold off direct action 
at least till we are gone. For with 
all our numerical inferiority, there is 
the greatest confidence among our 
commanders that we could hold the 
position, if not perhaps the precise 
Morgan Line. 

Our gun and tank power is far su- 
perior to the Yugoslav, and is support- 


ed by first-class infantry, the famous 
British 56th Division, including som? 
Guards, and the excellent American 
88th, an impressive looking force. 
Our air power, based mainly in the 
Po Valley, would be expected to pro- 
vide overwhelming support. It is 
stressed that we would only take de- 
fensive action, of course—one of the 
perennial weaknesses of the dems-_ crcased to 30 in July, it was thought 
cracies when faced with threatened possible that Tito might be testing to 
aggression. see if our public opinion wouldn't 
Our men and officers have main-_ raise the outcry that we were being 
tained the greatest restraint in face drawn into an eventual war here, and 
of constant pin-pricks, though nearly demand the evacuation of our forces, 
everyone is sure that this is miscon- and this was implicitly accepted as 
strued as weakness by the other side. the meaning of the more serious 
And indeed, some officers wonder how August incidents. 
long our men will endure the pin- Whatever the Yugoslav-Soviet plans 


pricks without lashing back. 

The number of incidents is watched 
and tabulated by our pecple, as some 
indication of the intentions of the 
Yugoslavs—in the complete conviction 
that incidents are created according 
to command, and can be turned on or 
off by Tito like hot and ccld water. 
Thus when June’s two incidents in. 
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ay be, the Allied command is in no 
oubt but that, if we stay, we must 
ay with undiminished strength and 
etermination. Since, however, it is 
ken for granted that we will be 
oving out at some not distant date, 
ou hear quite generally the fatalistic 
Morecast that Tito will get hold of 






“Wrieste in the end. 





) Before the recent publication in 


Waris of the Yugoslav-Soviet draft for 
fhe Trieste statute, proposing that the 
Bhief authority be vested in a popular 
@ssembly instead of in the U.N.O. 
“Povernor; that Trieste be linked to 
Yugoslavia in a customs union; and 
Phat Yugoslavs, but not Italians, be 
@llowed free immigration into the 
Wree State, this general plan for the 
@ventual taking over of the city was 
Porecast to me quite accurately by an 
Allied official. 
* The Yugoslavs, he thought, would 
$ igorously infiltrate all laber unions 
where they have the full support of 
Whe local Italian Communists, while 
he central Communist leadership in 
ome pretends to back the national 
terest —and other popular associa- 
tions, and at a certain moment present 
U.N.O. with a “spontaneous” pepular 
“gemand that Trieste be joined to 
Wugoslavia. “Just look out there” — 
the official pointed out of his window 
—“at the Italians sitting around the 
pathing beaches in thousands, and ask 
Bopata whether this decadent city 






























































































opulation or the vigorous hill people 
will win out.” 
+ Yet for all this fatalistic feeling that 
they are probably playing a losing 
game, the Allied authorities seemed to 
me to be doing a splendid job of mili- 
tary government. Local Italians criti- 
‘@ize them for not being firm enough, 
nd say that the Germans kept order 
in Trieste, after they tcok over, with 
only 200 police, while A.M.G. cannot 
Keep as good order with 4,000 locally- 
Tecruited, Allied-uniformed Venezia 
ow police, 
' The difficulty is that our military 
government is trying to be scrupu- 
usly fair. The Senior Civil Affairs 
Oflicer, the American Colonel Bow- 
Man, makes an excellent impression. 
“As an instance of the complete lack of 
@ooperation which he receives from 
fhe Italian Communists and _ local 
“Zugoslavs, these were at the time 
“fFunning an angry campaign against 
Rim for “seizing food from the im- 
“Poverished working class” by armed 
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had brought in considerable supplies 
of U.N.R.R.A. goods which we had 
sent for relief in Yugoslavia, into 
Trieste, and deposited them in the 
homes of local Communists, to sup- 
port strikes against the Allied authori- 
ties (the strikers’ rations being with- 
held). Every can cf food seized in the 
raids was of American origin, though 
this fact was of course not mentioned 
in the Communist papers, crying out 
against this “theft of the poor people’s 
food.” 


Newspapers’ Circulation 


Against such tactics from the Com- 
munist side, but also against the un- 
scrupulous and sensational local Ital- 
ian nationalist press, an admirably 
impartial Allied Infermation Service 
carries on a thankless task. It has at 
least the satisfaction that its own 
“Allied Journal” in its Italian edition, 
has by far the greatest circulation of 
any paper in the area. The Slovene 
edition also has a very respectable 
circulation, although banned from 
Zone B, controlled by the Yugoslavs 
(thcugh all Zone B papers are allowed 
to circulate freely in Zone A). 

Thus among the Trieste population 
there is a real appetite for straight 
news; and about the Slovene edition 
the A.I.S. feel proud that it is the only 
straight news paper published in the 
language of one of the countries be- 
hind the iron curtain. It is said to 
fetch a considerable black market 
price when smuggled across into 
Titoland. 

The A.I.S. also makes available to 
all Trieste papers, friendly and _ ini- 
mical (they are all nublished in the 
same press-room!) newsprint and the 
main world news services. It  with- 
holds only reperts which it knows to 
be definitely false concerning events 
taking place within the Trieste area. 
This reservation is waived, however, 
in regard to the monitored reports of 
Radio Belgrade, which are so ludi- 
crously false that they often make the 
comic section of the local Italian na- 
tionalist press. and cause embarrass- 
ment to the Communists. 

The director of A.I.S. told me that 
he was sure that he could double the 
circulation of the Allied Slovene paper 
by putting it out into the hills daily 
with two or three jeeps. But he just 
won’t favor one paper over the others. 
Thus we fight with our hands tied. 

It has naturally proven extremely 
difficult under the circumstances to 
keep up any feeling that Tito’s Yugo- 
slavs are our “allies.” That they were, 
and that they were aided as such, one 
is constantly reminded by seeing the 
“Jug” detachment of 2,000 still per- 
mitted within the Allied Zone, roaring 
around in their Dodze trucks. Many 
of our troops, and especially the New 
Zealanders who came in first, arrived 
in Trieste with pro-Partisan leanings. 
You would lock hard to find any with 
such illusions today.” 


A Stable Free State? 


Summing up, one is forced to admit 
that the prospects for erecting in 
Trieste a stable Free State under 
U.N.O. control appear anything but 
bright, Actually there are some local 
Italians, and many people in the 
Allied Military Government, who be- 
lieve that this is the best solution. 
One local Italian paper urged it be- 
fore the Foreign Ministers reached 
their compromise two months ago. 

But this plan, as outlined by Pro- 
fessor Diego de Castro in the EHcono- 
mist recently, is along far more spa- 
cious lines than the tiny “Mickey 
Mouse” state—as the Triestinos call it 
—delineated by the Foreign Ministers. 
It would be a trilingual state, Italian- 
Slovene-German (Austrian), reaching 
eastward to President Wilson’s line of 
1919, including Fiume and parts of 
Dalmatia and Carinthia, and west- 
ward to include Udine, with a total 
population of two millions, of whom 
1.2 millions would be Italian. It 
would be linked to a Central European 
Federation, and provide this with its 
main trading facilities with the outer 
world. 

As to the prospects of the “Mickey 
Mouse” state, a Pola paper caricatures 
this, showing a lion, a bear, an eagle, 
a rooster (France) and a donkey 
(Yugoslavia) all scrambling with each 
other to get at it, while Hitler leers 
devilishly in the background. The le- 
gend reads, “History Repeats Itself.” 


The appearance of the other cities 
of Northern Italy, from Udine to Mi- 
lan, conveyed the same surprise as 
did Trieste. Could this be the poorest 
ward of U.N.R.R.A? It just seems in- 
credible, there is such a profusion of 
goods everywhere. I confess I didn’t 
get the actual figures, if there are 
such, as to how many of the city 
workers are in really difficult straits. 
But it was my strong impression that 
it was fantastic for the British to 
make sacrifices in their already deadly 
dull standard of living to aid the 
Italians that I saw. 

On the other hand, I couldn’t share 
the opinion I encountered amcng 
some of our people that the Italians 
were “lazy,” and “all black market- 
eers.” If we send in such huge quan- 
tities of supplies, some of them are 
certainly going to find their way into 
improper channels. After all there 
was extensive black marketinz .cf 
meat in the United States, of gasoline 
in some parts of Canada, and of cigar- 
ettes, gasoline and vehicles by our 
troops all over Europe. And at least 
the Italians have the sense of humor 
occasionally to advertise the black 
market price right alongside the fixed 
price, in the newspapers! 

And they are not lazy, at least up in 
the north. I was struck particularly 
by the amount of work going on, on 
the roads and in house and building 
repair, as soon as I entered Italy. 
These people are, in fact, great build- 
ers. Their richly diversified cities are 
there to attest it for the past, their 
many fine modern buildings for the 
o 


period between the wars, and their 
wonderful mountain roads they seem 
to build as well today as in Roman 
times. 

They may have their faults—and I 
think they will have great difficulty in 
operating a stable republic—but I 
find them a lively, likeable people. 
And in a continent where food is the 
number one obsession cof residents 
and travellers alike, they have the 
supreme virtue of being master cooks 
and knowing how to enjoy their food. 


Heaven-on-Earth 


Finally our long tour of Central 
Eurcpe—for which I am greatly in- 
debted to the Canadian Army Public 
Relations scction—carried us over the 
St. Gotthard Pass into Switzerland. It 
was the perfect ending. For this is 
surely Heaven on Earth. Here one 
can eat even better than in Italy, buy 
more and better things than in Brus- 
sels, and meet an even pleasanter 
people than the Austrians. 

The Swiss are wonderful. Depend- 
ing as they do to a great extent on 
tourist trade, they neither fawn be- 
fore you nor try to gouge you. They 
are just right. The British visitors 
here are in ecstasy. I saw one ata 
table next to me this morning eating 
three huge oranges with almost re- 
ligicus cercmony. That is a story he 
will tell many times over on his re- 
turn! And on the main street here, 
undoubtedly one of the finest shop- 
ping streets in the world today, there 
seem to be more Britons window- 


shopping than Swiss. 

Here, briefly, is what moderation 
and keeping out cf war for a hundred 
years can do. High up in our re- 
education projects ought to be the 
sending of all dictators and would-be 
war-makers to Switzerland for an 
annual holiday. And surely this is 
the right place for U.N.O. 











Proudly watching the first train to 
cross the Klang Bridge, south-east 
Asia, are the Royal Engineers who 
built it despite shortages of steel. 
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Wide Range of Political Tenets 
Is a Liberal Party Weakness 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 

CANADIAN journalist of much 

discernment, reviewing the long 
parliamentary session which ended 
last week, concluded that the Lib- 
eral party had definitely lost ground 
since the middle of March, tiouga 
he hesitated to pick out which oppo- 
sition party had thereby beneuwed. 
He thought it might be the Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives. The Liberals 
themselves are none too happy about 
their present position or their early 
prospects. They are aware that they 
have now enjoyed power twenty 
years out of the past twenty-five and 
that long terms of office usually 
breed decay and inertia. 

The past twelve months have been 
filled with trials and frustratious, 
and if also there have been triumphs 
(the relatively smooth transition 
from war to peace may in retrospect 
look like one), they have been less 
obtrusive. The Prime Minister’s de- 


cision to remain as Liberal leader 
for another couple of sessions and 
the postponement of an inevitable 
overhauling of the cabinet probably 
reflect essure from within the 
party, which doesn’t want to see any 
unnecessary rocking of the party- 
boat while negotiating current 
stormy\s waters 

One of the weaknesses of the Lib 
eral party is its lack of a sense of 
unified or consistent policy. The 


uiberal member is in a state 

ible confusion as to what 
the Liber arty stands (The 
opposition wag is likely to suggest 
that it stands for a good deal). This 
multiplicity of goals and diversity of 
policies is not altogether a new thing 
in the Liberal party. It is to some 
extent inevitable and inherent in its 
ambition to be a truly national 
party, to find some basis of support 
in every region and among all cul 
tures and nationalities. 

To be able to retain within one 
party such a range of political phi 
losophy as exhibited by Claxton, Mar 
tin, McGeer, Crerar, Euler, Cruick 
shank, Reid, Pouliot, W. E. N. Sin- 
clair and C. D. Howe argues the pos 
session by the party of an exception- 
al amount of flexibility, compromise 
and tolerance. 


Self-Analysis Needed 


Before the Liberals call a Nation 
al Convention to select a new leade1 
(which does not now look likely be 
1948) and to draft a platform 
that of 1919, they are 
in a certain amount 
which is not a not 
f either the Liberal or 


average 
of cons 


LOr 


fore 
; ; 
0 replace 
bound to engage 


nalysis, 


the rressive-Conservative parties 
at present 

Whe es Canadian Liberalism 
stand in relation to the prevailing 
social and economic philosophies of 


? Does it have any funda 
beyond that 
likely to appeal 


largest number of 


the day 
mental 
of promoting policies 
to the 


rinceir ] 
principles 4 All, 


voters? Is 
it a middle-of-the-road party be 
tween the “private enter] of the 
Bracken party and the Socialism of 


rise” 


M. J. Coldwell? Is it really a Tory 
party which only seems somewhat 
Liberal by comparison with the reac 


tionary imperialists to the left of the 
Speaker? Does it have plans for 
econciling Liberal principles of in 

dual liberty with the rapid en 
eroachment of collectivism, or is it 

ng thrust into an essentially sta 
tic and defensive role against the on 


rush of statism? This is the type of 
sel f-ex nation which might be 
useful, to discover, first, where the 
party now stands, and then, in view 


of the forthcoming National Conven- 
tion, where it ought to be steering. 
There may already be a considerable 
amount of searching of heart 
underway, but if so, those engaged 
in it have not become vocal or articu- 
late, so far as this writer is aware. 
What, indeed, is to be the sound 
response of a Liberal to an era which 


suct 





appears to move with accelerating 
pace from Jdissez-faire to govern 
ment intervention, from free enter- 
prise to state ownership, from indi- 
vidualism to collectivism? Is he to 
embrace the new philosophy as irye- 
sistible? Is he adamantly to oppose 
it, after the fashion of King Canute? 
Or is he to be everlastingly on the 
watch to see how the implications of 
the modern complex interdependent 
society can be reconciled with a max- 
imum of human freedom and dig- 
nity 7 

There are still within the Liberal 
party a few die-hard adherents of 
that 19th century Gladstonian Lib- 
eralism, which was confident that un- 


restricted competition and the un- 
trammelled operation of the free 
rarket would not only maximize 


production but human happiness as 
well. But how Liberal, in this his- 
toric sense, is a party which has re- 
cently closed the Winnipeg grain ex- 
change for an indefinite period, in- 
stituted peacetime government con- 
trol over the sale and purchase of 
foreign exchange, signed a four-year 
hi-lateral wheat agreement with Bri- 
tain, brought in state family allow- 
ances, and promised state health in- 
surance? 


Repudiating 


On the other hand, anyone who 
thinks that the chief duty of Libera!- 
ism is to fight to the death against 
any invasion by the state into pri- 
vate enterprise must be somewhat 
shaken by the evidence that many 
intelligent exponents of Liberalism 
are to be found accepting, and even 
promoting, some of the new state 
activities and techniques, and there- 
by repudiating Gladstonian Liberal- 
ism as quite inappropriate and quite 
inadequate for the problems of to- 
day. 

For example, you have had one of 
the outstanding liberal economists in 
the country in the person of W. A. 


Mackintosh writing a “White Paper 
on Employment and Income,” with 
its acceptance of Keynesian econom- 
ics; and Liberal politicians (of the 
‘old school’, too, in a sense) in the 
persons of Mackenzie King, St. 
Laurent, and Isley, taking steps to 
implement it. 

You have a high executive of the 
Liberal party of Great Britain (Sir 
William Beveridge) signing his name 
to such drastic doctrine as this: “On 
the view taken in this Report, full 
employment is in fact attainable, 
while leaving the conduct of indus- 
try in the main to private enterprise, 
and the proposals made in the Re- 
fort are based on this view. But if, 
contrary to this view, it should be 
shown by experience or by argument 
that abolition of private property in 
the means of production was neces- 
sary for full employment, this aboli- 
tion would have to be undertaken.” 

You have a liberal political scien- 
tist like J. A. Corry of Queen’s out- 
lining the “Growth of Government 
Activities Since Confederation,” and 
explaining lucidly how inevitable 
and even essential most of these in- 
creases in government intervention 
were, having in mind the changes in 


i) 

our society. ; 
You have a critic like Stewan 
Bates, whom I should guess to com 
from a liberal environment anq to 
be an adherent of liberal ideas, ex 


amining the social implications cf the» 


“free market.” 


A considerable part of the confy, 7 


ee 







sion and disunity within the Libera) 


party of Canada today is due to the 


widely divergent degree to Which 


members of parliament have “made 
their peace” with the economic and 
social evolution of the past 150 years 
Some of them would find a More 
harmonious spiritual home with the 
Tories: others find little or nothing 
to quarrel with in the more moder. 
ate doctrines of Mr. Coldwell's fo). 
lowers. Neither the Liberals nor the 
Progressive Conservatives have been 
able to develop a consistent POlitica] 
philosophy among themselves. Nei. 
ther exhibits any burning zeal for 
reform. 

A fundamental division of th 
House of Commons into Reformers 
and Conservatives would cut acros: 
most party lines. 
tion results in deadlock, some ap- 
proach to this more logical division 
may conceivably have to be attemptrd 
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“‘In her forests and rivers, Canada has a mighty asset. Tree and river, raw material 
and power, have given Canada her great forest industries. Of these, pulp and 
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Canadian pulp and paper trade in the years that lie ahead is a matter of vital 
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Some 40,000 people are permanently employed in the pulp and paper mills, 
and another 160,000 obtain seasonal work in the woods. The industry thus helps 
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provide a livelihood for half a million Canadians, and indirectly supports 
hundreds of thousands more. 


With an annual forest and factory payroll of $140 million, purchases exceeding $175 million, and 
a production running to $400 million, the pulp and paper industry is a mainstay in the economic 
life of the Dominion. 


Canadian prosperity is based on her export trade. The value of pulp and paper exports exceeds 
wheat, gold, meat, or motor cars. Canada is shipping pulp and paper abroad at the rate of 
$300 million annually. Canadian newsprint fills more than half the entire world demand. 
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World's most popular movie cameras 


Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 and 16 


— now on the way 


On LY A FEW, RIGHT NOW— more and more in the weeks and months 
to come. Pocket-size—beautifully designed and finished—the Magazine 
Ciné-Kodaks operate with an ease and sureness that will amaze you. You 
magazine-load in 3 seconds... aim... shoot—and you’re making movies 
in full-color Kodachrome or brilliant black-and-white. Fast, f/1.9 lens— 


choice of speeds, including slow motion—and you can switch from one 
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type of film to another... any time... without loss of a single frame! 

As a result of valuable new developments in mechanics, optics, preci- 
sion methods—achieved by Kodak during the war years—Kodak will 
offer you cameras of finer design and construction than ever before. Better 
start choosing your future camera—now. See your Kodak dealer... BROWNIE REFLEX— 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario. Synchro Model—for 
great snapshots 


day or night 
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Wide Range of Political Tenets 
Is a Liberal Party Weakness 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 
A CANADIAN journalist of much 
discernment, reviewing the long 
parliamentary session which ended 
last week, concluded that the Lib- 
eral party had definitely lost ground 
since the middle of March, tnougn 
he hesitated to pick out which oppo- 
sition party had thereby beneuned. 
He thought it might be the Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives. The Liberals 
themselves are none too happy about 
their present position or their early 
prospects. They are aware that they 
have now enjoyed power’ twenty 
years out of the past twenty-five and 
that long terms of office usually 
breed decay and inertia. 

The past twelve months have been 
filled with trials and frustrations, 
and if also there have been triumphs 
(the relatively smooth transition 
from war to peace may in retrospect 
look like one), they have been less 
obtrusive. The Prime Minister’s de- 
cision to remain as Liberal leader 
for another couple of sessions and 
the postponement of an inevitable 
overhauling of the cabinet probably 
reflect essure from within the 
party, which doesn’t want to see any 
unnecessary rocking of the party- 
boat while negotiating current 
stormy waters. 

One of of the Lib 
eral party is its lack of a sense of 
unified or consistent policy. The 
average Liberal member is in a state 
of considerable confusion as to what 
the Libera arty stands for. (The 
opposition wag is likely to suggest 
that it stands for a good deai). This 
multiplicity of goals and diversity of 
policies is not altogether a new thing 
in the Liberal party. It is to some 
extent inevitable and inherent in its 
ambition to be a truly national 
party, to find some basis of support 
in every region and among all cul 
tures and nationalities. 

To be able to retain within one 
party such a range of political phi- 
losophy as exhibited by Claxton, Mai 
tin, McGeer, Crerar, Euler, Cruick 
shank, Reid. Pouliot, W. E. N. Sin- 
clair and C. D. Howe argues the pos 
session by the party of an exception- 
al amount of flexibility, compromise 
and tolerance. 


Self-Analysis Needed 


Before the Liberals call a Nation 
al Convention to select a new leader 
which does not now look likely be 
1948) and to draft a platform 
replace that of 1919, they are 
bound to engage in a certain amount 
, Which is not a not 
able activity of either the Liberal or 
sive-Conservative parties 


the weaknesses 


rore 


yf self-analysis 


tne | ore 


at present 

Where does Canadian Liberalism 
stand in relation to the prevailing 
social and economic philosophies of 
the day? Does it have any funda 
mental principles at all, beyond that 
of promoting policies likely to appeal 
to the largest number of voters? Is 
it a middle-of-the party be 
tween the “private enterprise” of the 
Bracken party and the Socialism of 
M. J. Coldwell? Is it really a Tory 
party which only seems somewhat 
Liberal by comparison with the reac 
tionary imperialists to the left of the 


Speaker? Does it have plans for 
reconciling Liberal principles of in 
dividual liberty with rapid en 
ichment of collectivism, or is it 
ing thrust into an essentially sta 
tic and defensive role against the or 


the 


rush of statism? This is the type of 
sel f-ex nation which might be 
useful, to discover, first, where the 
party now stands, and then, in view 
of the forthcoming National Conven 


tion, where it ought to be steering. 
There may already be a considerable 
amount of searching of heart 
underway, but if so, those engaged 
in it have not become vocal or articu- 
late, so far as this writer is aware. 
What, indeed, is to be the sound 
response of a Liberal to an era which 


suc! 





appears to move with accelerating 
pace from Jdssez-faire to govern 
ment intervention, from free enter- 
prise to state ownership, from indi- 
vidualism to collectivism? Is he to 
embrace the new philosophy as irre- 
sistible? Is he adamantly to oppose 
it, after the fashion of King Canute? 
Or is he to be everlastingly on the 
watch to see how the implications of 
the modern complex interdependent 
society can be reconciled with a max- 
imum of human freedom and dig- 
nity? 

There are still within the Liberal 
party a few die-hard adherents of 
that 19th century Gladstonian Lib- 
eralism, which was confident that un- 
restricted competition and the un- 
trammelled operation of the free 
market would not only maximize 


production but human happiness as 
well. But how Liberal, in this his- 
toric sense, is a party which has re- 
cently closed the Winnipeg grain ex- 
change for an indefinite period, in- 
stituted peacetime government con- 
trol over the sale and purchase of 
foreign exchange, signed a four-year 
hi-lateral wheat agreement with Bri- 
tain, brought in state family allow- 
ances, and promised state health in- 
surance? 


Repudiating 


On the other hand, anyone who 
thinks that the chief duty of Liberai- 
ism is to fight to the death against 
any invasion by the state into pri- 
vate enterprise must be somewhat 
shaken by the evidence that many 
intelligent exponents of Liberalism 
are to be found accepting, and even 
promoting, some of the new state 
activities and techniques, and there- 
by repudiating Gladstonian Libera]- 
ism as quite inappropriate and quite 
inadequate for the problems of to- 
day. 

For example, you have had one of 
the outstanding liberal economists in 
the country in the person of W. A. 


Mackintosh writing a “White Paper 
on Employment and Income,” with 
its acceptance of Keynesian econom- 
ics; and Liberal politicians (of the 
‘old school’, too, in a sense) in the 
persons of Mackenzie King, St. 
Laurent, and Ilsley, taking steps to 
implement it. 

You have a high executive of tho 
Liberal party of Great Britain (Sir 
William Beveridge) signing his name 
to such drastic doctrine as this: ‘On 
the view taken in this Report, full 
employment is in fact attainable, 
while leaving the conduct of indus- 
try in the main to private enterprise, 
and the proposals made in the Re- 
fort are based on this view. But if, 
contrary to this view, it should be 
shown by experience or by argument 
that abolition of private property in 
the means of production was neces- 
sary for full employment, this aboli- 
tion would have to be undertaken.” 

You have a liberal political scien- 
tist like J. A. Corry of Queen’s out- 
lining the “Growth of Government 
Activities Since Confederation,” and 
explaining lucidly how inevitable 
and even essential most of these in- 
creases in government intervention 
were, having in mind the changes in 


| 

our society. 
You have a critic like Stewan 
Bates, whom I should guess to com, 4 


from a liberal environment and to a 


be an adherent of liberal ideas, ex 


amining the social implications of the = 


“free market.” 


sion and disunity within the Libera| 
party of Canada today is due to the 
widely divergent degree to whic) 
members of parliament have “made 
their peace” with the economic and 
social evolution of the past 150 years 
Some of them would find a More 
harmonious spiritual home with the 
Tories: others find little or nothing 
to quarrel with in the more moder. 
ate doctrines of Mr. Coldwell's fo. 
lowers. Neither the Liberals nor the 
Progressive Conservatives have been 
able to develop a consistent politica 
philosophy among themselves. Nei. 
ther exhibits any burning zeal fo; 
reform. 

A fundamental division of th 
House of Commons into Reformeys 
and Conservatives would cut acros: 
most party lines. 
tion results in deadlock, some ap- 
proach to this more logical divisioy 
may conceivably have to be attemptcd 
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“‘In her forests and rivers, Canada has a mighty asset. Tree and river, raw material 
and power, have given Canada ker great forest industries. Of these, pulp and 
paper is the leading peacetime manufacturing industry. Thus, what happens to the 
Canadian pulp and paper trade in the years that lie ahead is a matter of vital 
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Some 40,000 people are permanently employed in the pulp and paper mills, 
and another 160,000 obtain seasonal work in the woods. The industry thus helps 
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provide a livelihood for half a million Canadians, and indirectly supports 
hundreds of thousands more. 


With an annual forest and factory payroll of $140 million, purchases exceeding $175 million, and 
a production running to $400 million, the pulp and paper industry is a mainstay in the economic 
life of the Dominion. 


Canadian prosperity is based on her export trade. The value of pulp and paper exports exceeds 
wheat, gold, meat, or motor cars. Canada is shipping pulp and paper abroad at the rate of 
$300 million annually. Canadian newsprint fills more than half the entire world demand. 
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World's most popular movie cameras 


Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 and 16 


— now on the way 


A 


On LY A FEW, RIGHT NOW —more and more in the weeks and months 
to come. Pocket-size—beautifully designed and finished—the Magazine 
Ciné-Kodaks operate with an ease and sureness that will amaze you. You 
magazine-load in 3 seconds... aim... shoot—and you’re making movies 
in full-color Kodachrome or brilliant black-and-white. Fast, //1.9 lens— 


choice of speeds, including slow motion—and you can switch from one 


e aa : KODAK VIGILANT 
r > ‘ » , > ‘ S rile a6 af 
type of film to another... any time... without loss of a single frame! SIX-20 (#/6.3)— 


. : ; : . an instant hit 

As a result of valuable new developments in mechanics, optics, preci- 
sion methods—achieved by Kodak during the war years—Kodak will 
offer you cameras of finer design and construction than ever before. Better 
start choosing your future camera—now. See your Kodak dealer... BROWNIE REFLEX— 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario. Synchro Model—for 
great snapshots 


day or night 


KODAK BANTAM (f/4,5)— 


handles with delightful ease eke ’ 
dles w g = ee ae eae : You’ve a great 


SIX-20 (f/4.5 Special)— photographic future, 
master of just Ge ith th 
about every picture a wi ese cameras 


KODAK 35 (f/3.5 with now on their way. 
KODAK MEDALIST li— } range finder) — built to Consult your dealer. 


precision-built, highly versatile 1 highest precision standards 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 





The Cultivated Approach 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


iy MAY be disappointment in the 
postwar world that has frayed 
our dispositions. Or it may be that 
the general shortages have brought 
about a corresponding shortage in 
the public temper. Whatever the 
reason, the prevailing public mood 
seems to be one of furious irritation. 
There are continuous altercations 
across back fences and up and down 
the stairwells of uneasy duplexes. 
Sales people are indifferent or 
hostile, and almost the only bland 
voices we hear any more are the 
voices of radio announcers telling 
us how to get a white sparkling wash 
with soap that has ceased to exist, 
which is a fairly reliable irritant in 
itself. 

More and more frequently the 
wave of public exasperation over- 
flows into the police courts. Within 
the last week or two for instance, a 
tenant drenched his landlord in 
applesauce, a woman defending her- 
self against a dog had her face slap- 
ped by the dog’s owner, a_ budgie- 
lover was dragged into court by the 
budgie-haters next door, a man 
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turned his neighbor’s hose into her 
ear, a woman threw a hammer at 
her next door neighbor who retorted 
by throwing her little boy down a 
flight of steps, and two policemen 
were hospitalized by bites from en- 
raged citizens. 

I was discussing this deplorable 
state of affairs with my friend Miss 
A. the other afternoon as we stood 
in the long lineup that stretched 
from the back of the chain grocery 
to the cashier’s stand. 

It’s all just a symptom of the gen- 
eral breakdown of manners and good 
breeding,” Miss A. declared. ‘When 
that happens the collapse of civiliza- 
tion is inevitable. In fact, that is the 
stage we appear to have arrived at 
already.” 

“Oh, not quite yet,’ I said. “I mean 
it's still news when a blonde bites 
a policeman. We won't really get 
the collapse of civilization till police- 
men start biting blondes.” 

“IT suppose I am hopelessly old- 
fashioned,” Miss A. continued, fol- 
lowing as usual her own line of 
thought, “but I happen to believe in 
the tradition of fine breeding, the 
aristccratic spirit and _ noblesse 
oblige. That is why I don't approve 
of the substitution of a Bevin and a 
Morrison for an Eden and a Church- 
ill.” She pressed forward, holding her 
basket ahead of her. “And also why 
I have no sympathy for the substitu- 
tion of faceslapping and applesauce 
throwing for the natural courtesy 
that used to be found even among 
the lower classes.” 

The woman in front turned irri- 
tably. “Quit shoving,” she said. 


“P ARDON ME,” said Miss A. in the 

pear-shaped tenes of natural fine 
breeding. She paused a moment, 
frowning, “As I was about to say, I 
have no sympathy, that is to say 
while I have every sympathy with 
the Labor movement I disapprove en- 
tirely of the rowdiness, violence and 
lack of courtesy displayed by labor 
groups and leaders.” 

The cashier had taken the cash 
register apart and was examining it 
listlessly. I put my basket on the 
wooden ledge and leaned against it. 
“How do you think a labor leader 
should behave?” I asked. 

Miss A. considered. “If I were a 
labor leader,” she said after a mo- 
ment, “I would make it clear to the 
owner or employer at our first en- 
counter that I was a person with a 
cultivated background. I would enter 
into a general discussion of world 
politics or possibly literature or 
music. I would lead him on, encour- 
age him, that is, to talk about himself 
and his problems and I would listen 
with genuine sympathy. It would be 
a civilized meeting which we would 
both remember with pleasure. Prob- 
ably I wouldn’t even mention the 
word strike, except of course to dis- 
associate myself from any violence 
or threat to public convenience in the 
movement itself.” 

I shook my head. “You couldn't 
lead a strike that way,” I said. 

“Exactly,” Miss A. said, ‘that way 
there wouldn't be any strikes.” 

There was a sudden movement in 
the aisle and a crowd of customers 
immediately hurried over. “It’s soap- 
chips,” said the shopper behind. 
“Catsup,” said the one ahead. “It’s 
toilet paper,” the cashier said. 

Miss A. put down her basket, “If 
you wouldn’t mind checking this in 
for me,” she said, “I think I'll go over 
to investigate, just out of curiosity.” 

Murmuring “Pardon” and “If you'll 
just pardon me,” Miss A. made her 
way through the group. She was 
stopped at last by a fierce looking 
shopper who wore slacks and carried 
an empty wire basket. “Say, where 
do you think you're going?” the shop- 
per said. 

“Pardon me,” Miss A. said court- 
eously, stepping in ahead of her. 
“There is no need to crowd.” 

“Say, what’s the big idea!” the 
shopper cried. 

“Please do not push,” Miss A. said, 
forging quietly ahead. 

Things became so. confused and 
crowded at this point that I couldn’t 


see what was going on. Someone 
said, “Call the manager,” and some- 
one more excitable called, “Get the 
Police!” A shopper climbed up on the 
cashier’s desk for a _ better view. 
“Gosh, crowned her with the basket,” 
she reported. 


I CHECKED my own baskets 

through quickly and went to Miss 
A.’s assistance. The crowd by this 
time was busy raiding the shelves. 
Miss A. was sitting on the floor star- 
ing dazedly through a wire basket 
and clutching two rolls of toilet 
paper. 

The store manager strolled up and 
looked at her impassively. “Only one 
roll to a customer,” he said. “You’ll 
have to put one back on the shelves.” 

Miss A. glared through her bars. 
“Tll do nothing of the sort,” she 
said. 

I removed the basket and helped 
her to her feet. “One roll to a cus- 
tomer,” said the manager. 

Miss A. raised a roll and seemed 
to be about to throw it at his head; 
and I like to think it was natural 
breeding rather than shopping ac- 
quisitiveness that made her hand it 
to me instead. 

“You take it,” she said and added, 
“you can give it back to me later.” 

By the time we reached the street 
Miss A. had quite regained her poise. 
Her hat was straightened, her skirt 
was brushed, and she was wearing 
her glasses and her gloves. We 
walked along in silence for a while, 
and when I glanced at her presently 
I saw she was smiling quietly to her- 
self. 

“I don’t know what you’re so happy 
about,” I said rather irritably, “It 
might have got into the papers.” 

Miss A. came back from a long dis- 
tance. “But it did get into the papers,” 
she said. “It was in all the papers?” 

“What was in the papers?” I asked. 

“Why, the Greek elections,” Miss A. 
said happily. ‘“Doesn’t it seem won- 
derful even to you to think of the 
Greek people loyally demanding the 
return of their beloved King?” 
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‘ } This year marks the 50th Anniversary of Keystone Brushes. This 
quality brush, which now includes many new models will be avail- 
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able in greater quantity than ever. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





Ambassador Bonnet Seeks Revival 
of Old U.S. - France Relations 


By JAY MILLER 


"Washington. 
SHE Henri Bonnets are a popular 
/ diplomatic couple. He is suave 
nd gracious. She is one of the most 
beautiful. The French Embassy itself 
xudes that same atmosphere of 
ordial hospitality. Yet it cannot be 
aid that Americans generally regard 
rance and Frenchmen with the 
ame fervid admiration of revolution- 
ry days. 

The regard of revolutionary for 
evolutionary has changed a lot, 
Mespecially during and since the sec- 

bnd World War, when thousands of 
Is returned from overseas with 
omparisons that were not always 
avorable to the F'rench people. 

The U.S. has a natural affinity for 
people of French origin. Her Louis- 
“@anians are like our French Cana- 
MHians, except, of course, that there 
“has been less tendency to stay aloof 
“Grom the English-speaking popula- 
Fiion. Louisiana has produced some 
“Wine French American politicians, 
with names that remind you of Que- 

ec, or Montreal, or Hull, or Tecum- 
eh, Ont. Representative Hebert in- 

‘Bists on fellow-Congressmen pro- 
Rouncing his name “A-bear.” 
~ Individually, Frenchmen in the 
U.S. assimilate rapidly and_ thor- 
‘®ughly and become most enthusiastic 

roponents of American democracy. 

Wy good friend, Pierre Berard, fam- 
‘®us chef, is entirely American after 

years in this country. He is so 

“American that he regards apple pie 
-@s a sacred American institution. 

” My garage man, a Parisian with an 

accent you could slice with one of 

‘Pierre’s sharp carving knives, has 

en in this country only a few 

Years. He is a graduate of work in 

Detroit auto factories, an expert body 
Tepair man. He does good work and 
Rie is respected. 

It is in the international sphere 

That Frenchmen have fallen out of 
@ordial relations with many Amer- 
Tans. As a result, there is a deter- 
Mined effort by French Ambassador 
Bonnet to revive some of the good- 
Will of the Revolutionary War Days 
When the French aristocrat, Lafay- 
“€@tte came to this country to serve 
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with Washington against the British. 
He persuaded the French govern- 
ment to send a sizable item of money 
and equipment, which is a reverse 
of the procedure nowadays. : 
The schism between French and 
American peoples has not’ been 
lessened by Secretary of State 
Byrnes’ speech in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, advocating immediate estab- 
lishment of a central, provisional 
German government. France appar- 
ently regards this as a bid for popu- 
larity with the German people, 
which will have only one result, com- 
petition in this respect with Russia. 


French Criticism 


The U.S. policy has also been crit- 
icized on the ground that it is not 
practical, in terms of the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland proposals made by 
France a year ago. General Charles 
de Gaulle is not a member of the 
government but he has advocated 
separation of these areas from Ger- 
many to prevent her from rapidly 
building up another war machine. 

French policy since the war has 
been aimed at splitting off the Ruhr 
and Rhineland from the main body 
of Germany to bring these areas 
into closer economic and political re- 
lationship with France. It has even 
been suggested that they might be 
formed into an independent state. 

Mr. Byrnes’ statement is viewed in 
French circles as a death blow to 
such French plans. American desires 
for economic unity‘of Germany and 
removal of zonal barriers would be di- 
rectly opposed. It is with reason, 
therefore, that segments of the 
French press are calling for thorough 
discussion before the Byrnes’ plans 
are implemented. 

Seemingly minor matters can be 
major causes of friction. The at- 
tempt by the French to take over the 
U.S. broadcasting stations in Algiers 
has raised an editorial rumpus in this 
country. The Communist fifth column 
in France, with leaders in high 
places, is blamed for the move. It is 
construed as an effort by Russia to 
stop the American broadcasts, which 
Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton sought to use to pierce the 
Iron Curtain cf the Soviet with more 
information about America. Appar- 
ently, Russia isn’t having any. 

The move of the French to take 
the U.S. broadcasting stations is 
widely criticized. Says the Washing- 
ton Daily News: “We helped them 
get their independence back and then 
loaned them some money, so the 
French won’t need us now for a 
while. Anyhow, as we turn the other 
cheek, the pressure from Russia is 
both strong and immediate.” 


Spirit of Lafayette 


It is well that Henry Bonnet is try- 
ing to recreate better understanding 
between his people and Americans. 
It should be carried on long past the 
commemoration of the 189th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Lafayette. The 
spiritual presence of Marshal La- 
fayette is still strong in the US., 
especially in Washington. High above 
the Potomac, gleaming in mazda- 
lighted brilliance against the hill that 
forms Arlington National Cemetery, 
the Lee Mansion, which was the offi- 
cial residence of Lafayette, gleams 
nightly down on the American cap- 
ital. 

As Henri Bonnett recalls it, the 
feelings of Americans for the French 
general were eloquently expressed 
by President Adams in 1824 when 
President Adams interpreted the sen- 
timents of the country toward him: 

“You are ours, by that more than 
patriotic self-devotion with which 
you flew to the aid of our fathers at 
the crisis of our fate. .. Ours by that 
tie of love stronger than death which 
has linked your name for the end- 
less ages of time with the name of 
Washington.” 

Lafayette expressed the trends of 
thought which formed the basis of 
democracy and he also possessed a 


deep understanding of American 
qualities. He escaped from France at 
20, against the will of his family and 
his chiefs, because of a love of free- 
dom which had developed in France 
and inspired the leaders of American 
independence. The Bill of Rights in 
America and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man in France were soon to 
immortalize these democratic trends. 

Washington was pleased to learn 
that the young French aristocrat had 
absorbed these democratic ideals to 
the point where he felt as strongly 
as Americans about the need for pop- 
ular government. Frenchmen shortly 
afterward were to learn more fully 
about American democracy from 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Americans loved Lafayette for the 
enthusiasm with which he endured 
war’s hardships. Even before the 
victory at Yorktown, he wrote of his 


future dreams of peace, when he en- 
visioned Americans and Frenchmen 
“walking arm in arm through the 
streets of their respective cities 
where they would meet together,” M. 
Bonnet recalls. 

The French ambassador says that 
he experienced Lafayette’s feeling 
of pride in the creation of a democ- 
racy when he visited the university 
buildings at Burlington, Vermont, 
cornerstone of which had been laid 
by Lafayette, “in a part of the coun- 
try which another’ Frenchman, 
Champlain, had explored two centur- 
ies earlier.” 

On the square stands a statue of 
Lafayette not as a young general 
idealized in painting and sculpture, 
but as an old and wise statesman, in 
civilian dress. 

“Could he imagine what the United 
States was to become, a hundred 
years later?” Mr. Bonnet asks. “He 


was sure in any case, that these 
people would remain faithful to the 
noble ideas of their first leaders and 
of his own youth. He was confident 
also that, for the defense of these 
objectives, France and the United 
States would stand together. 

“,... The men of the 18th century, 
fighting hand in hand under those 
conditions, accomplished indeed a 
great achievement. It is a source of 
pride to have been associated with 
it. It is also the determination of 
her whole people, as well as the 
people of the United States, to re- 
main faithful to the lesson of the 
past.” 

There’s a certain element of hope- 
ful thinking there, but as Commun- 
istic groups make their efforts felt 
in France, and the breach between 
French and English-speaking Cana- 
dians continues, there is need for the 
idealism of Lafayette. 
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Worth his weight in gold! 
The Province of Ontario 
profits to almost the same 
extent from tourist busi- 
ness as it does from the 
gold mining industry. It’s 
up to each of us to see 
that it goes on growing. 


Our lakes this summer are going to attract thousands of 
friendly visitors from the States. We want them to enjoy 
themselves . . . it’s in our own interest to see they get the 
very finest of everything we can give them. 


WHAT CAN I DO? The answer is plenty! Here are some of 
the things anyone can do. These practical suggestions come 
from a well-known Ontario Hotelman: 


1. Know the places of interest 
and beauty spots in your 
district and tell people all 
about them. 

2. When you write your friends 
in the States tell them about 
the places they would really 
enjoy visiting. 

. Try to make any visitor glad 
he came to Canada. 
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This diagram shows how 
everyone benefits from the 
Ontario tourist income. 
Every dollar is shared this 
way... 1. Hotels; 2. 
Stores; 3. Restaurants; 
4. Taxes, etc.; 5. Amuse- 
ments; 6. Garages. 





CFRB, 10:30 p.m., 





Tune in “Ontario Holiday” 


It works both ways! 
They treat us royally 
when we visit them 
..- we can’t do less 
than return the com- 
pliment. Remember 
that it costs money 
to take a holiday ... 
so let’s see they get a 
good return for every 
penny they spend. 


eed mate them ceil” 1 come Deck /” 


4. Take the time to give any 
requested information fully 
and graciously. 


. In business dealings, re- 
member Canada’s reputation 
for courtesy and fairness 


depends on you. 


. To sum it up, follow the 


“Golden Rule.’’ 


IT'S EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS . . . <0 vod Cucncoo’ 
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By JAMES A. ROY 


A few months ago the Czech 
National Committee in London 
accused President Benes of “'sell- 
ing his country to the U.S.S.R." 
for its support of his government. 
This writer, who has been a guest 
this summer of the Czech govern- 
ment in Prague, examines to what 
degree the Sovietizing of Czecho- 
slovakia has proceeded. It is not 
yet a “Soviet Protectorate” as 
the London Committee alleged, 
but soon it will reach a political 
crossroads—one path leading to 
the East, the other to the West. 

Economically the country is al- 
ready geared to Russia. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, a Two-Year Plan for 
stepping up industrial produc- 
tion, with exports almost exclu- 
sively earmarked for the Soviet, 
will be operative. 

The writer is a staff member of 
the Department of English, 
Queen's University. 


L 


seeped people talk about Czecho- 
slovakia today they very often 


forget it the country they have in 
mind is t the Czechoslovakia of 
pre-Munich days. 


Present day Czechoslovakia, which 
was founded on the so-called Kosice 
Government program of April, 1945, 
is smaller and has a greatly reduced 
population. In summer 1945 Carpa 
thian Ukraine, which was formerly 
a part of the Czechoslovak Republic 
under the name of Subcarpathia 
tussia, Was handed over to the Sov- 
iet Ukrainian Republic by agree- 
ment between the government of Dr. 
Eduard Benes and the U.S.SR. 
Czechoslovakia is a federal state 
Where the Slovaks are autoncmous. 
But the Czechs enjoy no such auto- 
nomy; their government is the Cen 
tral Government in Prague, com- 
posed of Czechs and Slovaks. 

In 1919 after the birth of the First 
Republic, three great Western per- 
sonalities were moulding the politi- 
cal opinions and directing the poli 
tical orientation of the newly liber- 
ated Czechs. Russia was a pariah 
among the nations, a blood-stained 
Bolshevist beast lurking in remote 
and ice-bound fastnesses. 


Deceptive Picture 


Outwardly, at least, life in Czecho- 
slovakia is very like what it was in 
1939; but the standard of living is 
well below the pre-war norm. There 
ire the usual bombed-out buildings 
every European 

yuntry which took part in the war, 
but the peasants toil in their fields 








tnat one sees in 













until the gloaming. The oxen plough 
patiently along the dusty roads of 
Slovak The old women tend the 
tethered goats and the youngsters 
the gregarious geese. The miners go 
down into the earth and the Tatra 
shepherds ind their womenfolk, 






pranked in ! 
their ancient songs 
Throngs of wel 
fill the spacious Vaclavski Namesti 
in Prague, pack the cafés, crowd to 
concert, cinema and theatre 
There is an grumble 
about the poor quality of the cigar 
ette tobacco, about rations, about 
one thing or another; but no one 
pays any heed for the habit of 
grumbling has become’ universal 
The shop windows are filled with 
expensive goods, but no one can buy 
these goods because they cost too 
much, The result is that goods are 
piling up in the country and Czecho 
slovakia which was once one of the 
chief exporting countries of Europe, 
finds today her export trade reduced 
to one sixth of the pre-war amount 
obviously a dangerous situation. 
There is no unemployment in 
Czechoslovakia; the country is, as a 
matter of fact, suffering from a 
serious shortage of labor. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. 
Before the war most of the indus- 
tries of the country were concen 


intique finery, sing 


dressed strollers 


occasional 










if Czechoslovakia Now at 
- Fateful Crossroads 


trated 
Silesia. 


a population of 
Czechs and about 2,700,000 Germans, 
or Sudeten as they used to be called. 

Two-thirds of the basic industries 
and almost one-half of the rest of 
production of the 


the industrial 


in Bohemia, 
These three provinces had 


people played under Henlein and 
Frank in preparing the way for Hit- 
ler, and the bitter resentment and 
hatred which their conduct aroused, 
the Czech Government was forced 
to order them out of the country. 

I saw many of them go. They 
were not depressed. On the con- 
trary, they were laughing and sing- 
Moravia, and ing. “We'll come back,” they said. 

I found this attitude of mind 
rather puzzling at first but when my 
Czech friends explained the situation 
I understood why the Germans took 
the matter of their expulsion so 
light-heartedly. The Czechs have 
been compelled to ask the Govern- 
ment to allow a certain number of 


about 6,500,000 


Czechs and Slovaks how to work 
machines of which they had no pre- 
vious experience and to_ instruct 
them in crafts they had no chance of 
becoming skilled in. Nearly 400,000 
industrial and agricultural workers 
have got to be replaced somehow. 

The transfer of the Sudeten is not 
the only reason for the decreased 
industrial output; there are other 
factors which, if less obvious are 
every bit as vital. There are far too 
many public holidays for one thing, 
one a week on an average, excluding 
Sundays. There is war weariness 
which is particularly noticeable 
among the older workers. 

The policy of “Ca’ canny” has also 








country were in the hands of these 


Germans. Because of the part these Germans to 


remain to teach young 


something to do with the unsatisfac- 


tory situation. As one Czech put it 
to me, “We learned not to work 
under the Germans. Finally, when 
the country came under Russian in. 
fluence a year ago and Workevr’s 
Committees were set up in the newly 
nationalized factczies, industrial dis. 
cipline became undermined. Wages 
are about three times higher than 
the pre-war level but the cost of raw 
materials, which are largely import. 
ed, has also greatly increased. 

Yet, under these conditions, the 
Czech Government has committed it- 
self to a Two-Year Plan, which is to 
become law on Independence Day, 
October 28, and becomes operative 
on January 1, 1947. 
Plan guarantees an increase, a very 
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The two-Year 










































bape one 


The old-time spirit of the voyageurs—the 
early explorers of the Canadian wilder- 
ness—lives again in the Fleet “Canuck”. 
This extra-sturdy, dependable plane is 
especially designed and built to meet 
all-season Canadian conditions. It will 
operate readily from rough fields with its 
standard landing gear and is also avail- 
able with floats and skis. 


Remember, the Fleet “Canuck” is economical. It sells for less than comparable 


planes and operates at a cost comparable to that of 


is well within the reach of an individual of modest means—or a small group. 
The baggage-carrying capacity of the “Canuck” is truly amazing. Despite its large, 
roomy, side-by-side pilot and passenger seat, the Fleet “Canuck” provides 23 cubic 
feet of baggage space, with 8 square feet of floor space. That is still another reason 

{for sportsmen with heavy equipment or for anyone 
who needs to carry large quantities of supplies or baggage. 


why the Fleet “Canuck” is idea 


Aircraft, Limited, Fort Erie, Ontario, 
























Designed with the amateur pilot in mind, 
the Fleet “Canuck” is not only easy but 
safe to fly, being remarkably steady in the 
air and automatically self-levelling and 
self-stabilizing. It cruises at 100 miles per 
hour, averages 25 miles per gallon of gaso- 
line and has a maximum range of 470 
miles with a service ceiling of 12,000 feet. 
Its basic construction is all metal. 








a motor car. For these reasons it & 
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Many Fleet “Canucks” are now in service. Look for them wherever 
you live. For full information see your local dealer, or write Fleet 
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%. country at the Crossro ads, a coun- 


try which dares not stand still and 
which must decide now which route 


it is to follow. There are many who 


Boul go eastwards. These remem- 
Sper Munich and would turn their 
Bbacks on the West for ever. There 
Pare many others who would gladly 
‘renew their former economic ties 
Ewith the West. 


> 


‘Benes Explains 
a 
© Shortly after the recent elections 
=I had a long private interview with 
ap resident Benes. He summed up the 
‘situation in these sentences: “This 
aR ussian Alliance has been forced 
‘upon us not by Russia but by circum- 
P stances. We Czechs, as a Slavonic 
‘people, are naturally influenced to a 
Scertain extent by Russian political 
Fideology. But we are not under the 
‘thumb of Pussia as some reople 
‘seem to imagine. The very fact that 
we have varicus political rarties is 
a proof that we are not totalitarian. 
The Slovaks are far nearer the ori- 
“ginal Slavonic type than we Czechs, 
yet the Slovaks did not vote Com- 
pnunist in the elections. 
' “We Czechs are Westernized. Ex- 
‘cept for the language, you find little 
Wifference between Bohemia and any 
‘other industrialized country. Our re- 
Nicion came from the West; we are 
Catholics and Protestants—not Or- 
thodox. Our economic system and 
Our ideas of free parliamentary elec- 
tions and Cabinet government came 
“rom the West. Our universities are 
Western in their culture. 
“But think of our political and geo- 
Braphical situation! We are in the 
Midc'c of Eurore; we have no outlet 
Mo the sea—no ports. We can never 
fagain depend on Irance if we should 
find ourselves in trouble. It is un- 
ikely that England could help us. It 
# very doubtful if there will again 
"Be a President of the United States 

ho would be willing to send mil- 

mons of Americans to fight in Europe. 

“And just across our frontier, re 
Be mber, there are seventy or eighty 
Millicns of Germans who hate us 
how worse than ever before. Today 
Mhey can do nothing but they have 
Mot changed as a nation and in 
twenty years’ time — who knows! 
They might then be in a position to 
Make great trouble for us. 

» ‘We are living in a world of reali- 
Mes and have to guide our actions 
pa@ccordingly. And we Czechs can 
Ta@tford to take no chances. We are 
®aking no chances.” 
4 President Benes enjoys an unpre- 
a nted popularity in the Republic. 
ot even the late President Masaryk 
With all his immense prestige, could 
Rave been unanimously elected to 
the Presidency. But President Benes 
is his critics. 










felling a Country? 


' Mr. Venceslas Kopecky, the Czech 
Binister of Information, has de- 
*Manded the extradition of the mem 
Bers of the Czech National Commit- 
fee in London, which has maintained 
that President Benes owes his posi- 
fion entirely to Russian support and 
That he obtained that Russian sup- 
Bs by selling his country to the 

S.S.R. The present European 
Situation, they claim, is entirely due 
‘to him. The Second Republic, they 
Maintain, is only nominally an inde- 
endent country; actually it is a So- 
et Protectorate. 
© What is the position of Czechoslo- 
Wakia today so far as we really know 
mt? Russia and Czechoslovakia have 
Mow a common frontier and their 
Mies, both commercial and political, 
‘e far closer than they were before. 
itherto Czechoslovakia has _ been 
e of the chief exporting countries 
@ Central Europe. Russia needs 

hanufactured goods and has the 
w materials for the Czechs to man- 
acture. With a few exceptions 
ech industry had no serious losses 







considerable increase over 1937 trial capacity of the country was Czechs have recently reoccupied the of much needed prefabricated goods not the West that presses on in 
figures of coal, iron, steel, fuel oil, actually increased because the Ger- rich Teschen coal basin which was to Britain. But there still remains Czechoslovakia today. 

most of the basic materials pro- mans built a number of factories for seized by the Poles after Munich the problem of transportation. 
duced in the country. The only hope’ their own war purposes. I am think- under German pressure. The Czechs cost of Czech export goods is too Oder; today she stands on the Elbe. 
of carrying out the plan is to in- ing of the huge synthetic petrol not only want but need the Silesian high for many of their former West- No, she has reached further. She 


The Yesterday Russia was on the 


WS eyease the number of working hours plant at Most which the Russians’ coal badly and have high hopes that ern customers. has promised the Germans that they 
Ba ut any such measure would be ex- have handed over to the Czechs. Al- Moscow will soon decide favorably. A great deal will depend, however, will have again a united Reich. The 
tremely unpopular. ready the Republic has become the That is one reason why the Czech _ on the success or failure of the new Russians are good psychologists; 
= Today Czechoslovakia is a sort of manufactory for Russia of smail Prime Minister Klement Gottwald, Two-Year Plan, nothing more or less they understand German character. 
iMr. Facing-both-Ways among the arms, radar, and the finer technical and his Foreign Secretary Jan Mas- in fact than the future political One thing is certain, however; the 
Mnations of Europe. It is, if you will, weapons. Bata is manufacturing aryk were recently in Moscow. In _ orientation of Czechoslovakia. No Czechoslovak State, no matter what 


boots for the Russian army. an attempt to force the decision the one can say how the Plan will work party should happen to be in power, 


In the past most of the raw ma- Czechs are laying claim to the Ger- out. No one can tell what propor- will never turn its back on the Sov 


terial imported into Czechoslovakia man district of Glatz, now under Pol- tion of Czech goods will go to the’ iet Union. The question is whether 
came from the West. Only a frac- ish occupation. Glatz is the biggest East and what proportion will go to she will not turn her back on the 


tion of the foreign trade was with centre of the furniture industry in the West. But it is safe to predict West for good. Time and the suc- 
Russia; Germany was one of Czecho- Europe and if the Czechs had it they that a big proportion will find its cess or non success of the Two-Year 
slovakia’s best customers. The would greatly profit by the export way eastward. It is the East and Plan will answer the riddle. 





PEOPLE everywhere talk glowingly 
Pr about the beautiful styling of the new 
1947 Studebaker. 

But if you’ve merely looked at this 
amazing new postwar automobile, you 
haven't begun to get a real picture of its 
all-around distinction. It’s when you 
drive it that you experience and appre- 
ciate its full measure of thrills. 

You never handled a car that responds 
the way this postwar Studebaker does. 
Its exclusive self-adjusting brakes, vari- 
able ratio steering and numerous self- 
acting controls leave you little to do but 
watch where you're going. 

To your further astonishment, Stude- 





America’s finest automotive craftsmen—many of them father-and- 
son teams—protect your new car investment by building long-lasting baker engin eers have come up with a post- 


high quality into the amazing new 1947 Studebaker Champions and 
Commanders. Joseph, Frank and Steven Molnar, pictured, comprise a war miracle of stability and riding com- 


typical family group—with a total of 65 Studebaker years to their credit. fort in the new low -swung desig n the ay V e 





ring the War. In fact, the indus- 





A postwar thrill in style and handling: ease 
the daringly different 1947 Studebaker 


given the chassis and the body of every 
new 1947 Champion and Commander. 

A new standard of balance prevents 
wander or side-slip when you're rounding 
turns. Passengers ; ride serenely relaxed 
even when you're clicking off the miles. 

Nobody will be happier than your 
nearby Studebaker dealer when he is in 
position to deliver your own distinctive 
1947 Champion or Commander. And you 


will certainly be well rewarded for your 


patience when that time comes. 


ns te 
STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a 
postwar car 


The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, itd., Mamiltor Ontarc 
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U.S. Joins Struggle for Germany; 
Critical Point in Paris, U.N.O. 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


NE can almost see the historians 

of the future placing Mr. 
Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech facing the 
Morgenthau Plan, and pointing out 
how far American policy towards 
Germany shifted in the short space 
of two years. And viewed in this 
light the speech certainly was re- 
markable, with its emphasis on help 
instead of punishment, and on 
“inspectors instead of infantry” for 
the control of the Reich. 

The change in emphasis is due 
partly to the fact that we are poor 
haters. It is due considerably to the 
fact that both British and American 
occupation authorities in Germany 
have for some time past been pre- 
occupied, not with the problem of 
holding Germany down—for she is 
beaten, ruined and partitioned—but 
of how to help her to survive, for 
the good of Europe. But it is due 
above all to the fact that an intense 
struggle for the body and soul of 
Germany is already under way 
among the victors. 


Mr. Byrnes and his advisers on 
Germany have been driven. thus 
quickly to woo German opinion—‘we 
want to help you win your way back 
to an honorable place among the 
nations” y the Soviet wooing cam- 
paign which was launched shortly 


after the conquest and has picked up 
great momentum since Molotov’s 
bid from Paris, two months ago, to 


make Russia the champion of 
German unity. 
To our people in Germany the 


German-Russian 
become a_ night- 


possibility of a 
combination has 


mare. The German aviation and 
atomic specialists, to whom _ the 
Soviets are offering huge salaries to 
migrate from the Western zones, 
plus German industry and organiza- 
tional gifts could give Russia just 
what she needs to close the gap on 
which we have counted, up to now, 
to maintain our technical lead and 
deter the Soviet Union from risking 
war. 

It is apt to recall now a series of 
Soviet policy moves which indicate 
that our erstwhile “allies” never 
gave up this goal all through the 
war. The Germans, of course, 
sought the same combination, only 
with themselves as leaders and the 
Russians as serfs. 

There is reason to believe that a 
Soviet-led combination would be 
even more formidable. Communism 
has a universal appeal to the indus- 
trial proletariat and to many intel- 
lectuals which the Nazi master-race 
theory could never have, and it has 
a much more’ widespread and 
powerful Fifth Column organization 
with which to _ hamstring its 
opponents. 

Stalin’s assertion, at a crisis in the 
war, in November 1942, that he did 
not want to destroy Germany but 
only the Hitlerite State; the forma- 
tion of the Communist Free Ger- 
many Committee and the League of 
German Officers the following year; 
and the sharp rebuke to Ehrenbourg 
for his virulent anti-German writing, 
before the war ended, all fall into a 
pattern. 

But it was Molotov’s speech at the 
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conclusion of the Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting in Paris, on July 10, that 
brought the Soviet Union out into 
the open as the champion of 
German unity. The Soviets would 
not champion German unity any 
more than the French do unless they 
were confident that they could “take 
over” and use a unified Germany for 
their purposes. Nor would Molotov 
have dealt the prospects of the 
French Communists such a_ body- 
blow (there was no doubt of that in 
Paris at the time) unless he was 
angling for an even greater prize. 
The German “unity” for which 
Mr. Molotov expressed concern was 
the unity of the Ruhr and Rhineland 
with the rest of a Germany which he 
hoped to see Communized and added 
to the Soviet sphere. The point 
which many observers immediately 
seized upon, that it was odd that he 
should try to present himself as a 
champion of German unity when it 
was his government which had cut 


ried the American occupation offi- 
cials when I talked with them this 
summer. He would return all Ger- 
man prisoners as soon as possible. 
He would raise the level of industry 
and increase coal production. He 
would aid the necessary export 
program. 

He would return government to 
German hands. He would decrease 
the occupation forces. Here was a 
definite, if difficult, future which 
gave the better German elements 
something to work for and some- 
thing to sell their compatriots in 
competition with the Communist 
sales line. 

To the British and other Western 
Europeans he gave the assurance 
which they—and curiously enough, 
many Germans too—can never hear 
too often: that the United States is 
in Europe to stay. A British 
Foreign Office spokesman said that 
British policy could be considered 
almost identical with Byrnes’ exposi- 


mained skeptical over the proposa] 
for setting up at once a centra] 
German Government. 

Seated in Berlin, in the Russian 
Zone, they believe that the Soviets 
would soon be able to gain control of 
this regime, and through it gain 
control of the Ruhr. They just don't 
believe that Byrnes’ proposed gen. 
eral control of Germany can be 
worked out now; while a separate 
regime for the Ruhr and Rhineland 
would at least secure us the main 
trump card. 

There is, indeed, very little basis 
for hope that the Russians will 
agree to the economic and political 
unification of Germany on Byrnes’ 
terms. They are pushing Com. 
munist political domination of their 
zone vigorously in the current series 
of elections, employing every man. 
ner of discrimination and intimida- 
tion against the moderate parties 
which we would favor, the Social 
Democrats and Christian Democrats, 
For the plain fact is that they want 
a very different kind of Germany 
from that which Mr. Byrnes pic. 





off a full quarter of Germany in the tion. But the French, disappointed 
East, and that this inconsistency Over the rejection of their Ruhr- 
must destroy his appeal to the Rhineland separation project, re- 
German people, may not have ® 


bothered him at all. 


Soviet Bait for Germans 


To him, the main point about 
severed Eastern Germany must be 
that it is securely within the Soviet 
orbit. When the rest of Germany is 
brought in, too, the Eastern German 


territories can be shuffled about 
again, if necessary and if some 
people still place such _ foolish 


emphasis on nationalism. 

Indeed, it would be strange if the 
possibility of using the return of 
the East German territories as a 
bait to the Germans to go Com- 
munist had not occurred to him, 
after his successful use of this tactic 
in the case of Transylvania. The 
northern half of this region, taken 
away by Hitler in 1940, was handed 
back to Rumania, not by any peace 
conference, but as a personal reward 
from Stalin, immediately Rumania 
had set up a Communist Govern- 
ment. 

The Ruhr could be promised in 
this way to the Germans, if we fol- 
lowed the French-sponsored plan of 
removing it from the control of a 
Central German Government; while 
if we gave up this idea and left the 
Ruhr as an integral part of Ger- 
many, the Soviets could hope to 
acquire it all together. 

Mr. Byrnes, then, was answering 
Mr. Molotov, and trying to show the 
German people a path to unity and a 
tolerable life without paying the 
price demanded by a surrender to 
Communism. True, he reminded 
them that they had to expect to 
suffer the hardships which their 
leaders had inflicted on Germany's 
neighbors. And he reiterated that 
the United States intended to join in 
keeping the Reich disarmed for a 
generation at least. 


Byrnes’ Program 


But the American people, he said, 
were finished talking of whether the 
peace for Germany should be a 
“hard” or a “soft” one. What they 
wanted was a lasting peace. His 
Government would not, therefore. 
take responsibility for the needless 
aggravation of economic distress in 
Germany through the failure of the 
Allied Control Council to agree on 
carrying out the economic unifica- 
tion program laid down at Potsdam. 

Addressing both Germans’ and 
Russians he said that the US. did 
not want Germany -to become a 
satellite of any other power, or to 
live under a dictatorship, foreign or 
domestic. To the Russians- —though 
without naming them—he said that 
his government would not sit back 
if any nation used force or the 
threat of force to “take over” other 
peoples and other governments. 

Then for the Germans he gave 
the warning that while American 
policy was trying to prevent their 
country being used as a pawn ina 
power struggle between the East 
and the West, it would not be in 
their interest to engage as a partner 
in such a struggle. 

In this first, much too long de 
layed, full official statement of U.S. 
policy towards Germany, Byrnes 








covered all of the points which wor- 


of danger. 


ones. 









Something important is 


.An electric heater with it's proper guard is enjoyable, pleasant, 
often necessary! Without this protection, it is an implement 


With the proper, planned protection afforded by the 
Independent Order of Foresters, your life can be pleasant, 
secure, with the prospect of many happy years ahead. Without 
this protection, you may become a liability to those you love 
best . . . through sickness or accident, death or the inability 
to support yourself in your old age! 


The Independent Order of Foresters offers you carefully- 
planned and complete life protection and health benefits, 
plus extras* which are vitally important to you and your loved 
And, as well, by becoming a mem- 
ber of the I.0.F., you participate in a 
program of mutual 


helpfulness and 


Br 


friendship . . . you become a member 
of an enterprising and progressive organ- 
ization which has a past record of 
rapid development and promises a 
future of lively growth and expansion. 










Investigate today! You cannot afford 
to ignore the immense possibilities for 
security and friendship offered by 
the 1.0.F. 


Since 1874 
A Sound Insurance Organization and 
A Neighbourly Fraternal Soctety. 


INDEPENDENT 


FORESTERS 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 


TOM ROBERTSON, P.S.C.R., Supt. of Field Work, 
Temple Bldg., Toronto 
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tured, one which would keep her in 
the Western World. They actively 


seek the domestic dictatorship, satel- 


lite of an-alien dictatorship, which 
he denounced. 

More serious are the 
which have come recently 


reports 
from 


> ji.ondon in impressive detail, with 


the appearance of an_ intentional 


§ leak,” of night and day armament 








ERE 


ae 


Me 
ie 
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b: : 
é All of these factories, as well as the 


production in the main factories in 
the Soviet Zone, and the return to 
these of some of the machines which 


} the Soviets had taken away earlier. 


The Krupp Works at Magdeburg, 
which can be seen from the auto- 


> pbahn along which we are permitted 


to pass through the Soviet Zone 
from Hannover to Berlin, are re- 


~ ported to be turning out Tiger tanks. 
+ The famous Zeiss Works at Jena are 


said to be producing range-finders, 


aerial cameras and other military 
+ equipment of the highest quality. 


4 What We Gave Away 


The great underground factory at 
Nordhausen is reported to be back 
into production of V-2 rockets, and 
also new and improved models, 


" being tried out across Sweden and 
'Finland apparently to 
’ these small countries and warn the 
© British 


= 


intimidate 


Americans not to 
“atomic diplomacy.” 


and 


attempt any 


> big experimental station. of Peene- 
» muende, 
Barmics and handed over to the Rus- 
‘sians as part of Roosevelt’s program 
of “winning their friendship.” 


were captured by our 


Our military people in Germany 


‘speak of this, and of our voluntary 
halt before Prague and Berlin, as 
Sour greatest folly of the war. 





its 


"Strue that a few of these say that, if 


ae, 


»the Russians want it that way, we 
“should have “finished the job” last 
year while we were rolling. 





I find 
many more civilians muttering this 


in America, but I think we should 
“honestly admit that at the time we 
just would not have supported such 
a policy. 


We were too much the victims of 


4 Sour own wartime propaganda about 









* riends to their people. 


; a Russian “ally,” too ignorant of 
“the real Soviet aims, and too unob- 


servant of the fact that the Soviets 
vere not propagandizing us as 
So. it came 
that we only half finished 
“the struggle against totalitarianism. 
We passed from a hysteria of 





»* Russian friendship and new democ- 


vhome,” throw down our arms, and 
‘every man for himself, to a new 
“hysteria of Third World War jitters. 
“Sometimes it seems, as Churchill 
Suggested a few months ago, that 
‘the only thing that history teaches 
as that mankind is unteachable.” 
“One has to fight off constantly the 
eccling that we are back where we 
‘were with the Nazis in 1938, that 
wthis is where we came in,” except 
that our strategic position is worse 
@nd weapons more destructive. 


Where U.N.O. Is Heading 


= But supposing we had been in a 
“mood to “finish the job” last year, 
pete the last great rival to our 
Memocratic system and create the 
fonditions for a long world peace, 
an one, looking about this continent 
#oday, be so sure that we would have 
‘Known what to do with it? 

» Well, what can we do? Just a 
‘year from the end of the war 
“egainst Germany and Japan we 
have reached a grave crisis in our 
relations with the Soviet world. The 
aaU.N.O., with its present set-up, gives 
‘ho hope that it can handle this 
a risis, but has become a mere plat- 
orm for Soviet propagandistic 
utterances which occupy an even 
“fifty per cent of its time. On the 
‘fontrary, the policy we are following 
7s the only hope of checking indefi- 
mite Russian and Communist expan- 






“Bion is the very old-fashioned one of 


Sending an American fleet to the 
editerranean and maintaining 
orces in Germany, Austria, Trieste, 
reece, Iraq, China and Korea. 

One can see quite clearly, if one is 
illing to look, the way U.N.O. is 
eading. There is already a solid 
Oviet bloc of six states, which vote 
bgether  unvaryingly, operating 
ithin it and exploiting its machin- 
ry to confuse issues and obstruct. 











One of the main reasons why the 
Soviets are likely to see the Paris 
Conference through is to clear the 
former enemy states Finland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Bulgaria, where- 
upon they will immediately apply 
for membership in the U.N.O. for 
these new puppet states. Applica- 
tions have already been put in for 
Albania and Outer Mongolia, and 
the latter has been accepted. 

The Iranian Government is weli 
on the way to becoming a Soviet 
puppet; and Moscow has revealed a 
program which would make Turkey 
a puppet. If Turkey and Iran 
should fall, one can imagine the 
freedom of action which Syria, the 
Lebanon and Iraq would retain; and 
the effect of the Palestine disaster 
alone will tend to propel them into 
the arms of Soviet anti-British 
policy. Soviet hopes for a Com- 
munist Italy, France, Spain and 
Portugal, as well as Germany and 
Austria, are scarcely concealed. Nor 
let us forget Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia. 

Turning to South America, the 
Moscow press is jubilating over its 
entente with Peron. A Communist- 
influenced president of Chile is 
about to take office; and Bolivia 
and Paraguay are strongly under 
the influence of these larger neigh- 
bors. That would add up to a Soviet 
voting bloc of 30, and you can ima- 
gine how much business’ U.N.O. 
could do, if it could possibly be 


assumed that we would allow it to 
e . 


degenerate so far. 

Let us consider it, rather, as an in- 
dication of the path we are on, 
trying to make a democratic world 
body work with a growing group of 
totalitarian states within it, under- 
mining it and intent on taking it 
over, just as our own local Com- 
munists seek to undermine our 
democratic state. 

Surely the case is clear. Only the 
free states are interested in maintain- 
ing freedom, and the only way they 
will do so is by forming a defensive 
league of their own, and a much 
tighter one than the present U.N.O. 
How much further dare we let the 
area of freedom in the world shrink 
before we take such defensive action? 

We could still gather a good two- 
thirds of the world about us, and pre- 
sent a preponderance of power which 
ought to ensure a long period of peace 
and check the intimidation which is 
causing many of the small nations 
caught between the Western World 
and the Soviet to gravitate towards 
the more aggressive power—a cumu- 
lative process, as we learned under 
Hitler. 

But we shouldn’t fool ourselves that 
we are capable of any such far-sight- 
cd, tenacious policy and can present 
a front which will attract the hesitant 
ones to democracy instead of to Con» 
munism, until we clear up our con- 
fusion of thought, pull our community 
together, make our economy func- 
tion more smoothly, and find solid 
new, or old, values. 





Most parents fail to realize how much @ University education will cost 
until their boy or girl is ready to start on this important step towards 


future success. A\nd, in all too many cases, the necessary money is 


not available when it is required. 


Investors Syndicate of Canada, Limited, offers YOU a sound, time- 
tested plan for setting aside small sums regularly so that you will be 
ready to give your boy or girl the opportunity in life that you want them 
to have. 


Thousands of parents are already using this plan. 
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New Issue 


the common shares. 


Harry Lahman ... 


Limited, Director 
Engineering Co. Ltd. 


11 KING STREET WEST 








.... President 
Toronto, Ontario 


Proprietor of Brownie Chocolate Products, 
President Canadian Automatic Confections 
and Treasurer Lyons 


sale and change in price, an 
also counsel for the undersigned. 


a plant at Long Branch, Ontario. 


for the development, manufacture, 
the present personnel and equipment. 
definitive certificates when available. 

Statutory information will be promptly furnished upon request. 


T. EARLE REID and COMPANY 


The statements obtained herein are based upon information which we believe to be reliable, but not guaranteed by us. 


250,000 CLASS “A"" SHARES 


(NO PAR VALUE) 


BRAND. AND MILLEN LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO) 


CAPITALIZATION 


Class ‘‘A’'’' Shares (no par value) 
Common Shares (no par value) 


THE CLASS ‘‘A’”’ SHARES ARE: 


Non-redeemable; entitled to fixed preferential cash dividends, cumulative from January 1st, 1947, at the rate of 12c per share per an- 
num payable quarterly on the first days of April, July, October and January; also entitled to a participating dividend after payment 
of a similar dividend of 12c per share on the common shares, to the extent of 60% of residue profits; non-voting unless 12 quarterly 
dividends in the aggregate are in arrears, in which case holders of such shares shall be entitled to voting rights of one vote for each share 
held; entitled on distribution of assets to first receive unpaid cumulative dividends and thereafter to share equally share for share with 


AUTHORIZED 


750,000 
250,000 


ISSUED 
325,000 
250,000 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


John Duggan 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden, K.C., Vice-President 
Toronto, Ontario 
Senator, Canadian Senate 


Toronto, Ontario 
formerly Sales Executive, Marconi Company 
(Canada) 


C. Frank Worrall 

Toronto, Ontario 

Insurance Broker 
Lt.-Col..Walker Bell 

Oakville, Ontario 

Corporation and Mining Executive 


Director 


ae Re RAY . 
Secretary-Teasurer Director 


Transfer Agent and Registrar: Royal Trust Company, Toronto, Ontario. 
Brand and Millen Limited, Head Office, Long Branch, Ontario. 


We offer, as principals, these Class “A” Shares, if, as and when issued by Brand and Millen Limited and accepted by us, subject to prior 
d subject to approval of Messrs. McCarthy and McCarthy, Toronto, counsel for the Company, who are 


PRICE: $2.50 PER CLASS ‘‘A’’ SHARE 


Interim certificates are now 


Brand and Millen Limited was incorporated under the provisions of “THE COMPANIES ACT” of the Province of Ontario on the 25th day of July, 
1946. The Company was formed for the purpose of acquiring and did, in fact, acquire all the asseis, undertaking, business and goodwill as a going 
concern from the close of business on the 31st day of July, 1946, of Brand & Millen Limited. 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of radios, radio receivers, electronic record players and electronic devices of all kinds and possessed of 
It is the intention of this Company Brand and Millen Limited, to expand its field of industry into allied lines, 
utilizing the plant at Long Branch, inventory, machinery and all equipment. rar ! ; 
in the Canadian Radio Patent Pool which authorizes the Company to use all existing basic radio patents and ensures the rights to use any 
improvements in radio construction and television construction, which means that the company will be out in the lead at all times in innovations 
and improvements in their radios. 
The Company has also acquired all the shares, except Directors’ qualifying shares, of Radio Furniture Limited, Mildmay, Ontario, a company 
engaged in the manufacture of radio and phonograph cabinets. The acquisition and control of Radio Furniture Limited ensures the Company ofa 
continuous supply of cabinets, also will enable the Company to lead the industry in the matter of cabinet design. 

The Company has also acquired valuable patent rights for the manufacture and sale of a portable fluorescent emergency and utility light, battery 
operated. The Company has ample facilities to carry on this manufacture without interference with its other lines. 
and sale of many other electronic devices, television units, etc.; the manufacture of these is practicable with 


This last-mentioned Company was primarily 


Brand and Millen Limited are holders of valuable license rights 


Plans are also being advanced 


available for delivery. These interim certificates will be exchangable for 
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Danish Dairy Goods to 
Britain Increasing 


By MURRAY OULTON 


Denmark is resuming her pre-war 
role as the dairy farm of Britain. 
In the eighties Denmark changed 
from grain selling to the export- 
ing of butter, eggs, and bacon 
and became the greatest dairy 
farm on earth. The farms vary 
from 15 to 25 acres and the 
skilled landowner with his family 
are enough laborers to handle 
the farm. The farmers work by 
means of cooperative societies. 
There is little doubt that Den- 
mark can teach the world how to 
organize their own agricultural 
systems so that they too can 
achieve the best results. 


London. 
— is resuming her old his- 
toric pre-war role as the dairy 
farm of Britain—for which Britons 
are duly thankful even though the 
Food Minister declares they must 
not assume there is to be any in 
crease in rations! Anyway, up to the 
end of September, 1949. Britain is 
going to take a very high proportion 


of Denmark’s exportable surplus of 
butte) con, and eggs. 

In re 1 for which the Danish 
farmers WV have an assured mar- 
ket and guaranteed minimum prices. 
It is no se t, of course, that before 
the the pi erity of Danish 
agricultul vas largely dependent 
on the British market . 

For instance, practically no bacon 
i onsumed in Denmark, and the 
numbe f pigs the Danish smal] 
holders were permitted to keep by 
the central authority was ruled by 
the British demand. 

The links between Denmark and 


Britain have lone been very close, 
and they were cemented by the 
events of the recent war. But what 
is not so widely known is the fact 
that Danish and British agriculture 
are historically linked. 

The Danish Ambassador in Lon 
don is Count Reventlow. It was his 
erandfather, Count Christian Rev 


entlow, who, after a visit to England 
towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, introduced’ revolutionary 


agricultural reforms in his own Janda. 
It was his close study of conditions 
in rural England that inspired him 
to abolish the virtual slavery of the 


Danish peasants, and start them on 
th { to prosperous cooperation. 
Small-Holdings 

It was then when the land was 

ured to the peasants that the 

indations f Denmark’s’ small- 

were laid, and it is 

that in the o1 

igriculture Den- 

iodel for the 

kind of nationality 

came t ein ifter that eventful 
yeal ncipation, 1788. 

A pr ntry was created which is 
not on Y t of its craft, but of a 
social qualit nd political powe1 
that has ni el. In a little coun 
try witl nly t over three and 
three-quart n inhabitants, its 
hundred thousand farmers. whose 
biggest holding aes ‘res, have 
made themselves the ickbone—in- 
deed, even more than that. the soul 
of the country 

Danish agriculture is radically dif 
ferent from that of Britain It had 
to be to live British farmers have 

ivs had a market at their doors 
ut century after they had gained 
th freedom the Danes were com 
peilea to completely scrap old ways 
and ma} 1 new start. 

eo n the eighties when Eur 
Ope pdegan to be flooded with cheap 
grain § n on the wide open spaces 


of the New World. With splendid ini- 
tiative Denmark deliberately turned 
from grain selling to producing but- 
ter, bacon, and eggs for export. 
The country became the greatest 
dairy farm on earth, and no other 
country has an intensive system to 
equal the one built up there. The 
holdings range in size from 15 to 25 


acres, 
throughout Denmark. 
holding there will be four cows, two 
heifers, two horses, pigs and poul- 
It is much more self-sufficing 
than the average small holding. 

Denmark 
with his wife and children, 
do all the work, and they grow in 


try. 


holder, 





they 


On a 15-acre 


the 


the fields a large part of the feed 
for the stock. Thus expenses are 
kept at a minimum, and there is no 
labor bill to meet. The Danes work 
hard, but they have managed to sur- 
vive periods of depression with far 
less loss than agriculture in most 
countries. 

A report issued just over 10 years 
back on Danish agriculture suggest- 
ed that cooperation, scientific man- 
uring, and unremitting endeavor—in 
other words, hard work were the 
three basic factors that had made 
Danish agriculture what it was then. 

Since those days war has _ inter- 
vened, and much stock has been lost, 
but owing to its inherent strength 


and healthiness, Danish farming is 
making a quick recovery. The re- 
port in question stated that Danish 
farms are tidy and free from weeds, 
with buildings in good condition. 
Stock is almost all in excellent fettle. 


Equipment and Efficiency 


On the marketing side there is re 
markable efficiency and enterprise, 
and the creameries, egg-packing sta- 
tions, and bacon factories arouse the 
admiration of even the most critical. 
The buying organization for seeds, 
feeding-stuffs, and fertilizers also 
has the best possible equipment in 
the shape of silos and warehouses. 


farmers work through aq 
highly-developed system of cooper. 
societies, and they realized 
long ago that in order to win and 
keep markets abroad it was impera. 
tive that all products should be of 
highest quality, and that this 
quality should remain uniform from 
year to year. 

Those principles stand to this day, 
and everybody knows the high repu- 
tation Danish produce had there in 
years. The British house- 
wife would like to see a bit more has giv 
And moreover there is no 5 
doubt that Denmark can teach the 
world how to organize agricultura] 
systems to achieve the best results. » Silence 
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For Stamina and Power... SIANDARDIZE ON 


Rolling 45,000-pound logs over rugged timber trails in the Pacific 
Northwest is no Sunday school picnic—but it is one of the jobs that 
Reo does particularly well. The massive cold-riveted frames, sturdy 
springs, axles and wheels are designed for “back-bending” loads. 
The precision-built engines pack plenty of reserve power for the 
maximum test on any job they’re designed to do. Reo stamina and 
power are paying off so handsomely for loggers, freight carriers, 
road builders, manufacturers and others that it should pay you to 
standardize on Reo, too. Reo equipment is available through a 
nation-wide sales and service organization of dealers and distribu- 


tors. 


BUILT, 


$ OLD 


Ask for specifications and prices. 
REO MOTOR COMPANY of Canada Ltd., Toronto. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 





70 PUBLIC document issued in 


| .‘N Canada in the last twenty years 
has given me more satisfaction than 
} the report on civil liberties adopted 
> two weeks ago by the Canadian Bar 


Association at its Winnipeg meeting. 
Silence, or a pussy-footing report, on 
the part of this great national organ- 
ization in the faee of the extraordin- 
ary departures from judicial methods 
in the proceedings of the Gousenko 


q Commission, would have been a dis- 


aster, making the entire Bar of 
Canada accomplices in the betrayal 


3 a rights which the law exists to 
> maintain. Yet that silence was asked 


for by a considerable number of 


"members, for the reason that the 


legal adviser to the Commission was 


: no less a personage than the retiring 
- president of the Bar Association it- 


a pself, and the members of the Commis- 
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Your reputation demands 
that you do a good job! And, 
a good building job is as- 
sured if you insulate with 
Spun Rock Wosl. You see, 
Spun Rock Wool is positive 
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insulation against elements 
of weather . . it is sound and 
fireproof. Include Spun Rock 
Wool in your building plans 
from the start. Available in 
bulk, batts, rolls, blankets 
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uses. For complete infsrma- 
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$PUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 
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Represented by: 
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8 Marlborough Ave., Toronto 5 
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‘Bar Association Utters Clarion 
Call for Renewal of Liberties 


? By B. K. SANDWELL 


sion were judges of the Supreme 
Court of Canada and former notable 
luminaries of the Bar. 

It is a striking proof of the strength 
of feeling among the majority of the 
members, that these embarrassing 
circumstances led to nothing more 
than the withdrawal of the preamble 
in which the Commission was explic- 
itly named as the reason why the 
principles of freedom had to be re- 
stated at this time. Nothing was 
lost by that withdrawal; there is no- 
body in Canada who read the report 
and does not know precisely why 
such a report had to be made in 1946, 
in furtherance of the more general 
principles laid down by the same body 
several years earlier. 

(I should perhaps add that I find 
very little disposition to censure 
either the legal adviser or the Com- 
missioners, for anything _ worse 
than allowing themselves to be over- 
influenced by a general atmosphere 
of disregard for strict legal precau- 
tions which has grown up during the 
war, and against which there has 
been far too little responsible protest. 
Nevertheless the fact cannot’ be 
blinked that it was not only the 
action of the Dominion Government 
in conferring extraordinary powers 
on the Commission, but the complai- 
sance of the Commissioners in accept- 
ing and exercising those powers, 
which constitutes the reason why 
protest by the Bar Association is now 
necessary.) 


Protective or Punitive? 


The report does not question the 
doctrine that exceptional powers of 
detention and interrogation may have 
to be exercised by the Government, 
through its appointees, in time of war 
or apprehended war, for the singie 
purpose of protecting the safety of 
the state. The point at which it takes 
exception to the practices employed 


in connection with the Gousenko ac-. 


cusations is the point at whieh the 
powers conferred for protective pur- 
poses begin to be used for punitive 
purposes. The most obvious point of 
this kind is where the evidence se- 
cured by the protective authority, by 
means which would not be tolerated 
in ordinary police work, is brought 
into a criminal court and used to 
secure the punishment of the person 
who gave it, and of others against 
whom it would be equally inadmis- 
sible but for the authority conferred 
on the Commission. The report pro- 
poses an amendment to the Evidence 
Act which will make the introduction 
of such evidence impossible; and to 
show the immense importance of 
such a pronouncement by the Bar 
Association, this recommendation was 
immediately endorsed by the Toronto 
Telegram, along with the further 
recommendation that findings of such 
inquiries, when they relate to the 
guilt or innocence of individuals, 
should not be made public in advance 
of the criminal proceedings. This 
presumably implies the idea that if 
made public they would constitute a 
bar against such proceedings there- 
after. 


Judges on Commissions 


The third important recommenda- 
tion of the report is that judges 
should not be employed to sit on 
special commissions. The arguments 
for this recommendation are on an 
entirely different footing from those 
in support of the other two, as they 
relate not to the inherent right of the 
subject (or the alien visitor) to pro- 
tection from irregular and arbitrary 
methods of trial, but to very general 
considerations of the good of the 
nation. Against the recommendation 
is the fact’ that judges are, by the 
very reasons which led to their selec- 
tion, the most suitable type of persons 
for such commissions; but the force 
of that argument is considerably di- 
minished by the fact that there are 
always, among the practising lawyers 
of any community, a number who are 
just about as suitable for judges as 


the men who are actually on the 
bench, and it should not be difficult 
to secure from these the persons re- 
quired for commission work. The 
fact that the public may not accept 
them as being quite so judicially- 
minded as the judges themselves is 
an argument which cuts both ways, 
for one of the strongest objections to 
the use of judges_for such work is 
that it creates in the public mind the 
idea that they are functioning judi- 
cially when in actual fact they are 
doing nothing of the kind. And there 
is no doubt that the use of judges for 
such purposes withdraws them from 
the work for which they were ap- 
pointed, and may in certain instances 
impair their independence and impar- 
tiality. On the whole I feel that the 
recommendation of the Bar Associa- 
tion—which should know more about 
the matter than most of us—is pretty 
sound, and that its adoption would do 
more good than harm; but it is ob- 
viously not a major part of the Asso- 
ciation’s case so far as the interests 
of justice are concerned. 

An immense moral force was 
brought to bear by the Winnipeg 
meeting in support of the ancient prin- 
ciples concerning the administration 


of justice, which have been built up 
over long centuries, and in which the 
English-speaking peoples have always 
been more advanced and less authori- 
tarian than other nations. The hold 
of these principles upon public belief 
and public support has been seriously 


weakened during the war years, and 
it is vital that we should be led back 
to them. Nobody can do more effec- 
tive work to that end than the law- 
yers of Canada, and it is the best pos- 
sible news to learn that they are ready 
and anxious to do it. 
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TRADITION fLudures 


When the correctly attired man thinks of clothes, 
instinctively he thinks of Levy Bros. Generations 
of devotion to the best sartorial traditions have 
given us exclusive entree to the finest imported 
British weaves, and the knowledge to tailor them 
with commanding skill. 
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A brilliant yer funny satire on COMMUNI 
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The Book -of-the Month..... 
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Selected by the ‘‘Book-of-the-Month”’ 
Club for September, ‘“‘Animal Farm’’ is 
without doubt the funniest, yet clever- 
est satire on Dictatorship and Com- 
munism ever written, It’s a story that 
will keep a big grin on your face right 
down to the last line. Read what hap- 
pens when the animals rebel against 
their exploitation and run their own 
farm, You will laugh and will laugh 
again—and yet you will be left with 


the feeling of having read a remark- 
ably true-to-life expose of any dicta- 
torship. Through a special arrange- 
ment, The Standard will publish 
“Animal Life’ in three parts—the first 
of which will appear in The Standard 
this week. This will be the first publi- 
cation of this famous book in Canada. 
Here is your chance to read one of 
the most-talked-about books of the 
year ... don’t miss it! 


Vancouver trembles — 
WHEN THE LOGGERS COME TO TOWN 


When a bunch of husky, boisterous he- 
men from the logging camps, with 
their pockets jingling merrily with 
saved-up pay, strut into Vancouver 
for a spree ... the fun starts and the 
fur begins to fly around Vancouver’s 


They want to 
go back—to EUROPE 


The glamor of home-coming has worn 
off for many of our fighting men. 
They’re restless — many of them be- 
wildered by the lack of housing, the 
strikes and the shortages. This article 
in The Standard reveals some of the 
reasons why many of our returned 
veterans are casting longing eyes to- 
ward the old familiar scenes and 
people ‘‘over there.” 


Water Street front! In The Standard 
this week, feature writer Jim Smith 
gives you a ringside seat description 
of the lumber boys letting off steam 
after a long spell in the woods. In the 
Magazine Section. 


Ima 
SMALL TOWN EDITOR 


Not all the glamor of the newspaper 
business is to be found in the big city 
dailies! This week, The Standard takes 
you behind the scenes with Editor 
George James of the famed Canadian 
Statesman of Bowmanville, recognized 
as one of the most influential weeklies 
in Canada. Good reading! 





SEE MONTGOMERY Exclusive pictures of the hero of El Alamein 


IN MONTREAL 


in Montreal appear in The Standard this week 





The Standard 


COMICS — NEWS REVIEW — MAGAZINE 
ROTOGRAVURE-—COMPLETE NOVEL 


The week-end newspaper that is different and better 
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Life in a Strike City 
Is Ugly and Fearful 


By MARJORIE FREEMAN CAMPBELL 


Lockout, walkout or sitdown, 
all strikes are fundamentally the 
same and their effect on the 
communities involved varies 
only in the extent to which the 
population of the community is 
affected. Know one, and you 
know something of all. In the 
following article the writer has 
attempted to picture briefly the 
economic and social maladjust- 
ments which result when a ma- 
jor strike throws a municipality 
out of gear. 


\ HEN a community finds itself in- 
volved in strikes and resultant 
lay-offs so widespread that an estimat- 
ed two of every eleven of its wage 
earners are out of work, what is the 
effect on the community pattern of 
living, the community morale? 

In Hamilton, Canada’s fifth largest 
city by virtue of its 178,000 of popula- 
tion, and Ontario’s most highly in- 
dustrialized centre, the summer of 


1946 has afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of studying these effects, Here 
during the past four months, three 
major industries, Firestone, Westing- 
house and Stelco have felt the crip- 
pling results of strikes which com- 
menced on June 25, July 5 and July 
15 respectively, Firestone and West- 
inghouse with complete shut-downs, 
Steleo working at half strength, or 
better, behind picketed gates. 

In addition, allied local firms, affect- 
ed by discontinuance of production 
due to the strikes, have been forced 
to add their lay-offs to the stream of 
unemployed. 

Today, with the third month of 
strike conditions rolling up on the 
calendar, the picture in Strike Town 
is beginning to emerge, to clarify. 
Possibly, as never before, the man in 
the street, the average citizen is com- 
ing to realize the interdependence of 
community living. 

Walk about the city, listen to the 
voices of its people and watch the 
glib, empty words ‘strike,’ ‘shut down,’ 
‘lay off’ come to life. 
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AFTER BILLS ARE PAID... how 

a much will remain for your fam- 

950 tay fivent, ily? Make the family your first 

Toronto, Ont. consideration by properly pro- 

| Montreal Branch viding for them in a way that is 
Jominion Square Bldg., . M4 : 
1010 St. Catherine St., W based on definite, foreseeable 
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Quebec Branch: 

81 St. Peter St., T ; 

Quakes, FG. rhe modern and practical way 
eile tie to do this is through New York 
Flamer sy Life's “Planned Security”. In- 
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“The strike? Do you feel it?” The 
farmer’s wife in her stand on Hamil- 
ton’s well-known market dipped into 
the bag at her side, brought up a 
double handful of change and dis- 


played it. 
“Pennies! See? More than half 
are pennies. You know what that 


means; they’re robbing the children’s 
banks. We saw it back in the depres- 
sion.” 

She gestured at her table, well laden 
still at four o’clock in the afternoon 
with crisp and perishable produce. 

“People that buy with pennies,” she 
observed, “don’t buy much!” 


The Trade Vanishes 


“What’s the matter with you, Al?” 
asked a friend of a painter, observing 
his dejected air. “The last time I saw 
you, you were sitting on the top of 
the world.” 

“The last time you saw me was a 
month ago,” replied the other. “Then 
I had work for myself and my men 
until the end of November. Now I’m 
practically out of a job. 

“Take today. I went to five houses 
on my list before I found one to start 
work. Yet when I booked those five 
jobs, back a ways, every one of them 
was clamoring for me to begin. 

“What happened? At the first place 
the woman of the house said her hus- 
band was out on strike, so they could 
not afford the job. Second place, the 
man was on strike and was doing his 
own painting. And the third and 
fourth houses were already painted. 
They’d been done by strikers who’d 
beat us to the punch!” 


“My dad’s out on strike,” volun- 
teered a twelve-year-old who had 
thumbed a ride, “but we’re not doing 
bad. Mom says it’s the best time of 
year to have a strike if we got to; 
there’s no coal to buy, and in hot 
weather you don’t need heavy meals 
like you do in cold, 

“Us kids like potatoes and bologny. 
We have bologny nearly every day 
ncw. Mom buys it in the piece be- 
cause it doesn’t cost as much. And 
she doesn’t let the butcher slice it any 
more. Why, the butcher slices it, 
I’ll bet, a quarter of an inch thick. 
Mom slices it herself now. Say, V’ll 
bet there isn’t anyone can slice bo- 
logny thinner than Mom can!” 


“How’s things, John?” asked a 
friend of an old workman who was 
‘out.’ “Wanta job? I’ve got one you 
can have that’ll keep the kettle boil- 
ing. Sixty cents an hour, an eight 
hour day. How about it?” 

John took a dog-eared envelope and 
a stub of pencil from his pocket and 
began laborious figuring. “Ninety 
cents I was gettin’ an’ the comp’ny 
offered eight cents more: that makes 
ninety-eight. Sixty from _ ninety- 
eight is thirty-eight.” 

He glared at his friend. “Thirty- 
eight cents! What man could work 
at a loss of thirty-eight cents an hour? 
Keep your job. One month at that 
rate and I’d be ruined!” 


Star-Scab 


“The dirtiest type of scab,” said an- 
other oldtimer hotly, “is the fellow 
who goes out on strike for more 
money and then takes a job for less 
money than he was getting when he 
went out!” 


All summer Buddy, aged twelve, 
had picked fruit, accompanying other 
youngsters each morning on the 
farmers’ trucks. 

Since Buddy’s mother is a widow 
and money is scarce, part of his earn- 
ings went to her. With the remain- 
der Buddy was buying a bike which 
would enable him to set a job deliver- 
ing. His name was on a friendly 
dealer’s list. 

“Red currants were all done today, 
Mom,” he announced one evening at 
suppertime. “Gee, they’re a _ head- 
ache, Now it’s plain sailing.” His 
black eyes glistened. “By the end of 
the peaches, my bike’ll be paid for. 
Next year you won’t have to worry 
any more about dough.” 

The following morning at the cor- 
ner where the trucks waited, there 
stood a crowd of men. Since men are 


better pickers than boys, the boys 
were sent home. 
“Yes, strikers are being placed 


stated an 
“In what we term spot place 


through Selective Service, 
Official. 
ments. 

“In the ordinary course of events, 


an applicant as he comes in is regis- 
tered, his case history taken and 
special ability noted. He is then list- 
ed for a certain type of work. 
“When a job turns up in that line, 
we go through the records, giving 
preference first to Vets, second to 
those registered longest, next to those 
registered not so long who have a 
large family or some special need, 
and so on down the line. This is what 
is meant by selective placement. 
“Should we have a rush order, how- 
ever, a boatload, say, of fruit, peanuts 
or sugar where we have to work fast 
to save demurrage costs or waste, we 
use a different method, referred to as 
spot placement, enlisting men who 
are on the premises at the time, who 
may or may not be strikers. Of the 
two dozen regular applicants who 
would ordinarily get the job, a dozen 


meet 


may lose out because of strikers be. 
ing on hand.” 

“What happens to the dozen who 
lose out?” 

“If we can’t provide them with 
work, they’re taken care of by un. 
employment insurance. That’s the 
law: any person laid off work through 
no fault of his own is entitled to un- 
emplcyment benefits.” 

“Then the government is really pay. 
ing unemployment insurance in cases 
where strikers are filling jobs that in 
normal times would be occupied by 
others?” 

“Right. But these jobs are only 
casual work lasting a day or two.” 


“Strikes!” shrilled the small, dark 
woman seated in the street car with 
a baby in arms, a child on each side 
and a toddler clutching her knee. 
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FIRE, AUTOMOBILE 


GORE SURVEYS Cie Proleclion, \N CANADA 


D l > = R I C 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


AND CASUALTY 





This manual pumper, 
featured at London’s Great 
Exhibition of 1851, was 
presented to Toronto in 
1853, and was known as 
“Tiger 6” after Boss 
Tweed’s old New York 
engine company. Its crew, 
largely Irish, used the 
Connaught Rangers’ bat- 
tle cry,‘‘Faugh-a-Ballagh” 
—Clear the Way. William 
W. Fox, Jr., later a noted 
Toronto fire captain, was 
torch boy, lighting it to 
night fires through the 
dark streets. 


es were fought inthe 50° 


URING the 1850’s, even in large Canadian 
cities, the manual engine, whose “brakes” 
or pump-handles were worked by muscle-power, 
was still the only means of obtaining water 
pressure to fight fires. 


But it had been greatly 


The bucket line was superseded by carters who 
hauled water to the fire in wooden puncheons 
at so much per trip, with prizes for those first 


Engines and hose reels (winding-drums mounted 
on light wheels) were hand drawn; ladders were 
carried. Volunteer fire companies were friendly 
rivals, whose picturesque dress uniforms bright- 
ened parades and social gatherings. 


Many buildings were uninsured. But the GORE 
Mutual, founded by men of the Gore District in 
1839, was rapidly reaching out through Upper 
Canada in an expansion which was to continue 
into a new century, keeping pace with the 
progress of a Canadian Confederation as yet 
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“Ain’t they just swell! Your man 
poozing all day with his buddies in a 
beer parlor an’ you home with four 
kids an’ nothin’ in the house to feed 

‘om. That’s why I’m on my way to 
my mother’s now. 

“[]1 tell you, I'd like to get my 
hands on the ones that started this 
strike. I'd give ’em such a piece of 
my tongue they'd never start an- 
other!” 


“I don’t know what father’s going 
to do next,” observed his daughter 
despairingly. ‘He’s painted the house 
inside and out. He’s painted the gar- 
age and the fence, He’s whitewashed 
the cellar. And he’s just finished 
whitewashing underneath the _ ver- 
anda.” 

“Underneath the veranda? How’d 
he get in?” 

“Took out the lattice and later re- 
placed it. He whitewashed the inside 
of the steps and painted the window 
under the veranda white. Said it 
would lighten the cellar.” 

She shrugged helplessly. ‘What 
he’ll do now to occupy himself, good- 
ness only knows!” 


Turn About 


For years John Smith was the 
champion of the neighborhood chil- 
dren. When their shouts at play prov- 
ed annoying to some on the street, 
John saved the day with a clever, 
humorous lecture to the culprits on 
the human voice and its effects on 
hearers. 

John taped broken bats and hockey 
_ sticks, resewed balls and repaired 
~ mechanical toys. 

After two months of enforced idle- 
+ ness, however, John Smith repeatedly 
- shouted the children off the street. 
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- “Iam not a stooge of management,” 
»denied Nora Frances Henderson, Ha- 
‘milton’s fighting lady controller dur- 
‘ing her four-hour battle of August 8 
_in the City Council chamber, to secure 
» passage for Stelco workers in and out 
of the besieged plant. “I have never 
~ welched on labor. I have always been 
~ a consistent friend of the little man 
-and little woman. What I am stress- 
‘ing is that the fundamental liberties 
' of a citizen are being denied to a very 
}large number of our citizens in this 
community.” 


_ “The Review,” says the Hamilton 
"Review of Friday, August 16, “pro- 
pposes to put itself on record. On this 
“page many times Nora Frances Hen- 
derson has been criticized. Today this 
page puts itself on record as stating 
3 that Nora Frances has more guts than 
“anyone we have seen at the City Hall 
‘for a long time... . 

* “The Editor of the Review would 
“not have walked down the front steps 
“ot the City Hall after Thursday 
ight’s Council meeting. Nora did.” 

» “Step up and sign this petition, 
Mriends. Before you leave the park, 
‘ign the petition to the Government 
that parliament shall not be _ pro- 
Togued until it settles the strikes in 
Hamilton upon the very fair basis of 
inion proposals as submitted to the 
Parliamentary Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations, 

> “Sign your names and put your ad- 
‘Gresses on, too. Why your addresses? 
711 tell ycu why, friends. So Nora 
0u-know-who can’t say we went out 
“Mm the cemetery and dug them off the 
#0mbstones!” 
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usiness Walkout 


“Business is down twenty-five per 
ent at a minimum,” declared a 
®eneral merchant in the strike neigh- 
Porhood. “Since goods are in short 
Supply, we are not as worried as we 
3 ould be if we could stock up freely.” 

Business? Down thirty-five per 
fent at least,” said a fruit store pro- 

Prietor. “In addition, in our line the 
4 lower the turnover, the higher the 
“#0ss from spoilage.” 
> ‘Business? Down of course,” ad- 
sultted a butcher. “Union vouchers 
 #re helping though.” 

“— “It’s having them come asking for 
‘Sredit that I mind most,” sighed the 
#otherly owner of a corner grocery. 

Some I’ve known for years and it’s 

ard when they’re up against it not 
> carry them along. But then who’s 
7g°!ng to make my payments for me?” 


» “Put out every bottle,” milk com- 

@enies warn, “if you want milk. Or- 

inarily we get a carload a week. In 

a last month we haven’t had a 
e.” 


In a chain store the girl behind 














the counter tried vainly to fit pur- 
chases into small bags _ labelled 
“Trumpet Coffee’ and “Cooking 
Onions.” “These are all I’ve had all 
afternoon,” she sighed. “It does slow 
up service.” 

In a canning factory olives wait in 
brine for the rubber jar rings and 
metal covers required to bottle them. 

“Clean up,” says the forewoman as 
it approaches closing time. “We are 


cleaned up,” announce the workers, 
spinning out employment. “Then 
clean up some more!” 

In a large construction company 
laborers draw the nails from old crib- 
bing and straighten them for use 
again. 

A carpenter arrives at work carry- 
ing a one-pound package of nails. 
“There’s a keg in at Wood’s,” he 
shouts and the men scatter. 





“Make a second trip,” calls the boss, 
“and see if you can get an extra pound 
or two.” 

Outside the National Steel Car 
hundreds of skeletons of box cars lie 
in the fields, lacking sidings and lag 
screws. 


“l’m going back to work,” an- 
nounced a striker. “My wife’s sick; 
she needs good food; so do the kids. 


I want coal in the cellar for next win- 
ter. I want something to do. There’s 
only one place to get these things. te 
The union won’t give them to me; i} 

Stelco will. I went out against my 
better judgment. Now I’m going back 


” 















“Fellow workers,” declared a union 
representative, “our ranks are holding 
fast. There is no weakening. We 
will fight until victory is gained.” 









unjust alike. 


If, through free and careless spending, inflation 4 
should descend upon Canada as it has upon many ¥ 


other nations, its evil would fall upon everyone. 


Upon the shiftless, the thriftless, and the black z 


market patrons... Yes. 


observe the law and do not seek to satisfy selfish 
whims to the detriment of the community. 


But inflation’s evil would fall equally on the 
‘“Just’’—those decent, honest, prudent citizens who 


These, fortunately, are Canada’s majority... these | 
are Canada’s No. 1 citizens. In their hands hes victory 


over inflation. 


Here are their five cardinal points in personal 


financing: 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


working with Canadians in every walk of life 


since 1817 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


@ Hold on to Victory Bonds and Certificates. 


@ Buy only those goods which are in fair supply and save 
money for the day when goods now in short supply 


will be readily available. 
@ Avoid black market purchases. 
@ Keep up insurance. 


@ Build up savings accounts. 


This is conservation—the first requisite of personal 
security—the first attribute of good citizenship. 











This is why we say: 





1 You Are 


a No.1 Citizen 









No.1... 


NFLATION is no respecter of persons. 


Like the rain, it falls on the just and the 


You will look after © 


This is not selfishness, 
but the realization that a 
community is no better, no 
sounder than its cit'zens. 
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SAVE FOR YOURSELF... 


AND YOU SAVE FOR CANADA 
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Labor Unity Is Still 
Far From Possible 


By D. P. O'HEARN 


There should be some heated 
times at the national labor con- 
ventions which start next week, 
Mr. O’Hearn says. 

There will be efforts at both 
conventions to bring the Can- 
adian Congress of Labor and the 
Trades and Labor Congress to 
some kind of unity. But the 
writer believes that except for 
some token recognition, which 
seems quite possible, there is 
little chance of getting the two 
bodies into any mutual working 
action. 

The biggest excitement in the 
internal affairs of the Congresses 
is promised when the Trades and 
Labor Congress discusses domin- 
ation by the A.F. of L. 


FTER the strikes of recent months 
= it will be a strange sensation dur 
ing the next few weeks to read of la- 
bor fighting within itself. In fact, for 
many of us it will take the advent of 
the national conventions of the two 
m labor congresses, the Canadian 
hy es and Labor Congress in Wind- 
y next Wednesday, and the 


sor s 


Canadia! ngress of Labor in Tor- 
ynto th wing Monday, to bring 
eck to mind that Canadian labsr 
i its own inks a very di 
vide nd very turbulent shop. 
Both S much 
conflict. The labo nventions 
ys do, but this year there are the 
stimulating factors of the 
long pe 1 between meetings (it is 
now two ' > either Congress 
has had a | convention) and 
the many changes which have taken 
place in the | situation both ex 
ternal and internal. in recent months 
one of the most turbulent periods in 
our labor history 
Of the various issues common to 
labor generally which will be before 
both conventions, greatest conten 
tion probably may be expected on 
the question of labor unity. This, of 
course, is an old bone on which labo 
has chewed for ages, but for this 


year’s get-togethers it will be back 


y such an 


fatter and more open for gnawing 
than ever. And the fact that during 
the later years of the war, and then 
in the recent wage conflict months, 
labor has through circumstances be- 
come more closely aligned and even 
in various sections of the country 
has acted in some degree of concert, 
would encourage the belief that this 
year some slight degree of unity 
might actually be reached out of the 
conventions; something that has 
never happened before. 

Motions will be before both meet- 
ings calling for various degrees, and 
various steps, of unity. Of those that 
seem probable now, the one proposal 
that would seem likely of adoption 
would be one calling for an advisory 
council of all labor organizations. 
Such a proposal will come before the 
conventions and there is some rea- 
sonable expectation that it night be 
successful. 


Advisory Only 


The important point is that the 
organization proposed would be ad- 
visory, and probably with very minor 
functions at that. There is still no 
apparent chance that any common 
body from the two Ccngresses which 
would have any work to do could be 
establisned. While organizations 
from the two have worked together 
en a local basis, the possibility that 
the two national bodies themselves 
might get together on any kind of 
a working basis is so remote that it 
isn't even in sight. The obstacle, of 
course, is the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. The C.C.L. would go as far as 
it could on unity. But the older Con- 
gress, With its ever-present fear of 
being swallowed by its young bro- 
ther, shies off the question like a 
frightened horse. It is a topic which 
even the extreme Communists within 
the C.T. & L.C. treat with some re- 
serve. 

Any step towards unity, however, 
no matter how small, marks an im- 
portant change in the Canadian labor 
picture, and even the creation of 
innocuous body as _ noted 
above would have to be regarded 
eriously. The thought that it might 
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be adopted is prompted by the belief 
tiat the need for a common voice on 
some of its problems has become so 
apparent in labor’s ranks in recent 
months that a_ sufficiently large 
group within the C.T. & L.C. might 
teel the demand strongly enough to 
take some limited action. 

The question of Political Action 
Committees will cause some commo- 
tion at both conventions. The C.C.F. 
are strongly for P.A.C.’s, and the 
Communists are for them even more 
strongly, but they are also for get- 
ting them away from C.C.F. domina- 
tion. And this situation always leads 
to some curious conflict. 

So far the P.A.C.’s haven’t been 
important in Canada. The C.C.L. has 
had one functioning for the past few 
years, but it has been largely a C.C.F. 
sub-committee. The C.T. & L.C. was 
comparatively indifferent to Politi- 
cal Action at its last conventicn and 
the Committee which it nominally 
set up really hasn’t functioned at all. 
This year should see a strengthening 
of the C.C.L.—P.A.C., but it is doubt- 
ful if the politically minded elements 
within the C.T. & L.C. will make 
much progress. 

On the more pertinent issues of the 
day to the public, wages, hours etc., 
the convention deliberations should 
not be important. They will come in 
for much headline discussion, but 
when it is all over it will undoubted- 
ly make little impact. These things 


are decided on the strike fronts and 
in the committee rooms. 

More exciting moments of the con- 
ventions will come when they do 
battle on their internal affairs. Both 
have some good contests on their 
cards. 

And this year, breaking custom, 
the angriest fight is promised in the 
Trades and Labor Congress. It will 
centre on the old issue of domination 
of the Congress by the A.F. of L. The 
strong undercurrent of feeling that 
has long existed within the C.T. & 
L.C. against the American body is 
due to burst into the open. The mat- 
ter came to a head several months 

e 


ago when the A.F. of L. expelled the 
Machinists from its ranks for raqdj- 
cal activity and the C.T. & L.C. snub. 
bed the American body by not tak. 
ing the same action with the Cana. 
dian branch of the union. Later, with 
President Bengough leading, the C.T 
& L.C. also turned down a request 
from William Green that it keep in 
line. And the matter has aroused 
strong feeling between the two na. 
tional organizations. 

It will be an uncommon sight to 
see the C.T. & L.C. as fiery as it 
promises to be on this issue. The 
older Congress with its more even 
political balance, and its long-estab- 
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-and some of it may come your way! 


Yesterday Farmer Neilson got over $800 cash when he 
sold his grain. Through the processes of trade and com- 
merce, some of that money may come to you. Banking 
service enabled him to obtain his money quickly. 


The farmer doesn’t have to wait for his money until his 
grain reaches the consumer...this is important to you, no 
matter where you live or what your work. 


Farmer Neilson, and thousands like him, spend money for 
household and farm equipment, food, clothes, radios, paint 
and a hundred other things. This helps keep people busy all 


over the Dominion. 


Your bank advances credit also to help farmers plant, 
cultivate and harvest crops of all kinds, to buy and raise live- 
stock. Banking service is something like the good oil in fine 
machinery, you never notice it. But it is a prime factor in your 
prosperity ...in the Canadian way of life. 
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rn Wa jished unions, is usually more sedate 
Ab- than the brawlish C.C.L. But the 
ik. signs are that this time, for once, it 
1a. | will have a real battle. 

ith 7 One not unimportant point about 
mY hi this dispute is that it will Separate 
est Hihe Trades Congress publicly into 


in *:wo factions. The Congress until 
sod now has not been strongly factional 
na. sin public, with the Canadian Seamen’s 
"imion and the cther Communist 
elements the only group within it 
definitely following a line. Balance 
within the rest of the Congress has 
heen flexible, with much changing of 
* alignment on particular issues. With 
7a major question such as the present 
Sone. however, where strong feeling 
= * is involved, an inevitable result is 
| that it will line up Congress on two 
| 
| 
} 
| 





at igathc 


, = 
t 3 
Segivittes 


ee 


sides and tend to weld two factions. 
' With the Canadian Congress of 
’ Labor the bulk of convention interest 
4 automatically centres on the balance 
\ of strength within the organization. 
4 Unlike the C.T. & L.C., which has a 
a fairly even representation of all po- 
litical groups, and in which the old 
» parties probably predominate, the 
C.C.L. is a definite threeway group- 
Sing of C.C.F’ers, Communists and 
~ independents. 

* 


: Communist Challenge 


The Communists, led by the United 
Electrical Workers, having gained in 
their west coast unions will be going 
‘to this year’s meeting in greater 
‘strength than at the last convention, 
‘and they may be able to challenge 
‘the dominant C.C.F.- Millard group 
on some issues. There is no question 
lof them challenging C.C.F. control. 
"They are still far from strong 
‘enough in voting power to get their 
own officers in, and they get very 
little support from the independents, 
Jed by George Burt of the U.A.W., on 
this matter. But on matters of policy 
“they should be able to give the C.C.F. 
‘group some bad times. The Com- 
munist -independent strength com- 
bined is greater than the C.C.F. and 
the Communists may be able to ral- 
ly it all.on an issue like the P.A.C., 
Which it forced to a close vote at the 
dast convention when it tried to get 
the Committee out of C.C.F. hands. 
> One subject which will come in 
for heated discussion will be the stee! 
Strike, and it is the topic most likely 
‘to bring into the open the behind-the- 
Scenes play in the C.C.L. A good bat- 
a. has been building up here since 
dast spring, with the Communists 
Morcing the issue and Millard re- 
@civing. At that time, when the Ford 
Btrike was over, and it was taken for 
eBranied that steel weuld be the cru- 
WRial test on wages, it seemed likely 
Mhat Millard would make a fairly 
Basy settlement. The Communists, in 
@act, ceecsed him of being willing 
#0 settle for as little as five cents, 
is it seems likely that at the time 
I e would have agreed to at least ten. 
> Lefore the issue came to a head, 
Bowever, the Communists took the 
Play away by making their fifteen- 
Gent settlement on the west coast, 
M@nd the steel leader's hand was fur- 
Per forced when it became known a 
Month before the strike was called 

at the Steel Company of Canada 
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Despite disagreements at the 
‘Paris Peace Conference, U.S. 
: Senator Arthur Vandenberg be- 
> lieves that “substantial gains to- 


") wards peace” have been made 
» and that the differences between 
ithe democracies and Russia can 
eventually be amicably solved. 





was out to bed-in and “break the 
strike.” Of course, one can’t say defi- 
nitely how much these factors have 
affected Millard’s course, but he al- 
ready has come in for Communist 
criticism for being too easy in his 
demands, and he despite the gains he 
has made will certainly have lost 
something in prestige through the 
appearance of having been forced 
into his resistance by the opposition 
wing. He is not feeling kindly to- 
wards the Communists. 

No particular excitement is pro- 
mised in this year’s elections. There 
is a rumor being bandied about that 
President Mosher of the C.C.L. is 


ready to resign. This, of ccurse, 
e 


would open up a bitter race, but it 
is only a rumor. 

As an incidental note, one of the 
interesting aspects of the conven- 
tions is the presence of the United 
Mine Workers in the C.C.L. John 
Lewis, of course, switched the parent 
U.M.W. back to the A.F. of L. in the 
United States some time ago, but the 
Canadian organization so far has 
stayed in the C.C.L. Everybody takes 
for granted that it will be making 
the switch to the C.T. & L.C. just as 
soon as Lewis says so, but in the 
meantime it will be at the C.C.L. 
convention and voting on measures 
which it soon will be bound to view 
with brotherly hate. 
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In no other medium does 
your advertising dollar 
go as far, live as long, 
reach as many, or buy 
as much, as it does in 
Canadian magazines. 














GIVE 


ECONOMICAL NATION-WIDE COVERAGE 





WELL . 


a lot of it barren, if you want to look at it that way. Or it’s a 


. it’s an astounding number of square miles, 


prosperous, populated, 100-mile wide trading area stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, just north of the U.S. border. 
Or else, it’s 1114 million people who have the biggest back-log 
of buying power in their history and are just beginning to rea- 


lize their own special destiny as a force for world peace. 


The magazines of Canada see their country from all these 
aspects, and they see it from another one, too. They see a 
country which has gained immeasurably in stature during the 
war years, a nation whose achievements in ratio to population 


have amazed the world. 


They see her today honoured at international council tables, the 
confidante of the Great Powers. They see her with rich new 
mines, with an immense new industrial plant, with accumulated 


wealth, and all the other potentials of a mighty future. 


Canada’s magazines are her only truly national publications. 
In serving all Canada, they have been quick to gtasp and to 
prepare for the greatness that awaits this nation. They are the 
means of access not only to the thriving Canada of today, but 


to her future which is developing sO rapidly. 


Through these magazines, you can ensure that your product 
becomes favourably known to the people of Canada, 40 per cent 
of whom read one or more Canadian magazines regularly . . . 
and represent much more that 40% of Canada’s buying 
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Plan now to reach these 5,000,000 well-able-to-buy Canadians 
by placing your advertising in Canada’s magazines. Ask your 


advertising agency for the complete magazine story. 
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Labor Unity Is Still 
Far From Possible 


By D. P. O'HEARN 


There should be some heated 
times at the national labor con- 
ventions which start next week, 
Mr. O'Hearn says. 

There will be efforts at both 
conventions to bring the Can- 
adian Congress of Labor and the 
Trades and Labor Congress to 
some kind of unity. But the 
writer believes that except for 
some token recognition, which 
seems quite possible, there is 
little chance of getting the two 
bodies into any mutual working 
action. 

The biggest excitement in the 
internal affairs of the Congresses 
is promised when the Trades and 
Labor Congress discusses domin- 
ation by the A.F. of L. 


FTER the strikes of recent months 

it will be a strange sensation dur 
ing the next few weeks to read of la 
bor fighting within itself. In fact, for 


4 


many of us it will take the advent of 
the national iventions of the two 
maj labor congresses, the Canadian 
7 s and Labor Congress in Wind- 
sor s next Wednesday, and the 
Canadian Congress of Labor in Tor- 
nto the owing Monday, to bring 
ck to mind that Canadian labsr 
is ] j S ks very di- 
Vide very turbulent shop. 
Both \ yns I much 
conflict. The 01 entions al 
S but this yea 1ere are é 
ida stim tin factors of the 
long period between meetings (it is 
now two \ » either Congress 
has had a | convention) and 


which have taken 
situation both ex 
1 recent months 


the many changes 
place in the | 
ternal and interna 


one of the most turbulent periods in 
our labor history 

Of the various issues common to 
labor generally which will be before 
both conventions, greatest conten 
tion probably may be expected on 
the question of labor unity. This, of 
course, is an old bone on which laboi 
has chewed for ages, but for this 
vear’s get-togethers it will be back 


fatter and more open for gnawing 
than ever. And the fact that during 
the later years of the war, and then 
in the recent wage conflict months, 
labor has through circumstances be- 
come more closely aligned and even 
in various sections of the country 
has acted in some degree of concert, 
would encourage the belief that this 
year some slight degree of unity 
might actually be reached out of the 
conventions; something that has 
never happened before. 

Motions will be before both meet- 
ings calling for various degrees, and 
various steps, of unity. Of those that 
seem probable now, the one proposal 
that would seem likely of adoption 
would be one calling for an advisory 
council of all labor organizations. 
Such a proposal will come before the 
conventions and there is some rea- 
sonable expectation that it night be 
successful. 


Advisory Only 


The important point is that the 
organization proposed would be ad- 
visory, and probably with very minor 
functions at that. There is still no 
apparent chance that any common 
body from the two Ccngresses which 
would have any work to do could be 
establisned. While organizations 
from the two have worked together 
en a local basis, the possibility that 
the two national bodies themselves 
might get together on any kind of 
a working basis is so remote that it 
isn't even in sight. The obstacle, of 
course, is the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. The C.C.L. would go as far as 
it could on unity. But the older Con- 
gress, with its ever-present fear of 
being swallowed by its young bro- 
ther, shies off the question like a 
frightened horse. It is a topic which 
even the extreme Communists within 
the C.T. & L.C. treat with some re- 
serve. 

Any step towards unity, however, 
no matter how small, marks an im- 
portant change in the Canadian labor 
picture, and even the creation of 
such an innocuous body as_ noted 
above would have to be regarded 
eriously. The thought that it might 
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be adopted is prompted by the belief 
that the need for a common voice on 
some of its problems has become so 
apparent in labor’s ranks in recent 
months that a_ sufficiently large 
group within the C.T. & L.C, might 
teel the demand strongly enough to 
take some limited action. 

The question of Political Action 
Committees will cause some commo- 
tion at both conventions. The C.C.F. 
are strongly for P.A.C.’s, and the 
Communists are for them even more 
strongly, but they are also for get- 
ting them away from C.C.F. domina- 
tion. And this situation always leads 
to some curious conflict. 

So far the P.A.C.’s haven’t been 
important in Canada. The C.C.L. has 
had one functioning for the past few 
years, but it has been largely a C.C.F. 
sub-committee. The C.T. & L.C. was 
comparatively indifferent to Politi- 
cal Action at its last conventicn and 
the Committee which it nominally 
set up really hasn’t functioned at all. 
This year should see a strengthening 
of the C.C.L.—P.A.C., but it is doubt- 
ful if the politically minded elements 
within the C.T. & L.C. will make 
much progress. 

On the more pertinent issues of the 
day to the public, wages, hours etc., 
the convention deliberations should 
not be important. They will come in 
for much headline discussion, but 
when it is all over it will undoubted- 
ly make little impact. These things 


are decided on the strike fronts and 
in the committee rooms. 

More exciting moments of the con- 
ventions will come when they do 
battle on their internal affairs. Both 
have some good contests on their 
cards. 

And this year, breaking custom, 
the angriest fight is promised in the 
Trades and Labor Congress. It will 
centre on the old issue of domination 
of the Congress by the A.F. of L. The 
strong undercurrent of feeling that 
has long existed within the C.T. & 
L.C. against the American body is 
due to burst into the open. The mat- 
ter came to a head several months 





ago when the A.F. of L. expelled the 
Machinists from its ranks for radj- 
cal activity and the C.T. & L.C. snub. 
“ped the American body by not tak. 
ing the same action with the Cana- 
dian branch of the union. Later, with 
President Bengough leading, the C.T 
& L.C. also turned down a request 
from William Green that it keep in 
line. And the matter has aroused 
strong feeling between the two na. 
tional organizations. 

It will be an uncommon sight to 
see the C.T. & L.C. as fiery as it 
promises to be on this issue. The 
older Congress with its more even 
political balance, and its long-estab- 
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-and some of it may come your way! 


Yesterday Farmer Neilson got over $800 cash when he 
sold his grain. Through the processes of trade and com- 
merce, some of that money may come fo you. Banking 
service enabled him to obtain his money quickly. 


The farmer doesn’t have to wait for his money until his 
grain reaches the consumer...this is important to you, no 
matter where you live or what your work. 


Farmer Neilson, and thousands like him, spend money for 
household and farm equipment, food, clothes, radios, paint 
and a hundred other things. This helps keep people busy all 


over the Dominion. 


Your bank advances credit also to help farmers plant, 
cultivate and harvest crops of all kinds, to buy and raise live- 
stock. Banking service is something like the good oil in fine 
machinery, you never notice it. But it is a prime factor in your 
prosperity... in the Canadian way of life. 
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he Re : 

ii- jished unions, is usually more sedate 
b- than the brawlish C.C.L. But the 
k. “alsigns are that this time, for once, it 
aq. | will have a real battle. — 

th = One not unimportant point about 


di B this dispute is that it will separate 


x 


‘st Dihe Trades Congress publicly into 
in ~.wo factions. The Congress until 
ed 5 now has not been strongly factional 


> in public, with the Canadian Seamen’s 
Sitnion and the cther Communist 
: elements the only group within it 
it 4 definitely following a line. Balance 
7 within the rest of the Congress has 
\peen flexible, with much changing of 
en aa ; , 

> alignment on particular issues. With 
»a major question such as the present 
ax: one. however, where strong feeling 
I * is involved, an inevitable result is 
‘that it will line up Congress on two 
sides and tend to weld two factions. 
* With the Canadian Congress of 
‘Labor the bulk of convention interest 
» automatically centres on the balance 
\ of strength within the organization. 
~ Unlike the C.T. & L.C., which has a 
"fairly even representation of all po- 
litical groups, and in which the old 
) parties probably predominate, the 


Pj 





*C.C.L. is a definite threeway group- 
Sing of C.C.F’ers, Communists and 
& 


~ independents. 


: Communist Challenge 


The Communists, led by the United 
‘Electrical Workers, having gained in 
‘their west coast unions will be going 
‘to this year’s meeting in greater 
‘strength than at the last convention, 
‘and they may be able to challenge 
“the dominant C.C.F.- Millard group 
‘on some issues. There is no question 
‘of them challenging C.C.F. control. 
"They are still far frém_ strong 
Yenough in voting power to get their 
‘own officers in, and they get very 
Jittle support from the independents, 
Jed by George Burt of the U.A.W., on 
this matter. But on matters of policy 
“they should be able to give the C.C.F. 
group some bad times. The Com- 
Munist - independent strength com- 
‘bined is greater than the C.C.F. and 
the Communists may be able to ral- 
Vy it all on an issue like the P.A.C., 
Which it forced to a close vote at the 
ast convention when it tried to get 
Bhe Committee out of C.C.F. hands. 

One subject which will come in 
Mor heated discussion will be the steel 
Strike, and it is the topic most likely 
‘to bring into the open the behind-the- 
Bcenes play in the C.C.L. A good bat- 
te has been building up here since 
cfdast spring, with the Communists 
@Porcing the issue and Millard re- 
Beiving. At that time, when the Ford 
trike was over, and it was taken for 
eBranied that steel weuld be the cru- 
"Rial test on wages, it seemed likely 
Bhat Millard would make a_ fairly 
Basy settlement. The Communists, in 
Mact, ececsed him of being willing 
0 settle for as little as five cents. 
nd it seems likely that at the time 
Me would have agreed to at least ten. 
> Lefore the issue came to a head, 
however, the Communists took the 
Dlay away by making their fifteen- 
Bent settlement on the west coast, 
@nd the steel leader’s hand was fur- 
ther forced when it became known a 
Month before the strike was called 
Ba the Steel Company of Canada 
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Despite 
Paris 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg be- 
lieves that “substantial gains to- 
= wards peace” have been made 


disagreements at the 
Peace Conference, U/S. 


9 and that the differences between 
the democracies and Russia can 
eventually be amicably solved. 





was out to bed-in and “break the 
strike.” Of course, one can’t say defi- 
nitely how much these factors have 
affected Millard’s course, but he al- 
ready has come in for Communist 
criticism for being too easy in his 
demands, and he despite the gains he 
has made will certainly have lost 
something in prestige through the 
appearance of having been forced 
into his resistance by the opposition 
wing. He is not feeling kindly to- 
wards the Communists. 

No particular excitement is pro- 
mised in this year’s elections. There 
is a rumor being bandied about that 
President Mosher of the C.C.L. is 
ready to resign. This, of course, 


would open up a bitter race, but it 
is only a rumor. 

As an incidental note, one of the 
interesting aspects of the conven- 
tions is the presence of the United 
Mine Workers in the C.C.L. John 
Lewis, of course, switched the parent 
U.M.W. back to the A.F. of L. in the 
United States some time ago, but the 
Canadian organization so far has 
stayed in the C.C.L. Everybody takes 
for granted that it will be making 
the switch to the C.T. & L.C. just as 
soon as Lewis says so, but in the 
meantime it will be at the C.C.L. 
convention and voting on measures 
which it soon will be bound to view 
vith brotherly hate. 
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ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


137 Wellington Street West, Toronto 1 


PARTICIPATING MEMBERS: Canadian Homes & Gardens. . 
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In no other medium does 
your advertising dollar 
go as far, live as long, 
reach as many, or buy 
as much, as it does in 
Canadian magazines. 

















THE 


GIVE 


ECONOMICAL NATION-WIDE COVERAGE 





WELL... 


a lot of it barren, if you want to look at it that way. Or it’s a 


it’s an astounding number of square miles, 


prosperous, populated, 100-mile wide trading area stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, just north of the U.S. border. 
Or else, it’s 1114 million people who have the biggest back-log 
of buying power in their history and are just beginning to rea- 


lize their own special destiny as a force for world peace. 


The magazines of Canada see their country from all these 
aspects, and they see it from another one, too. They see a 
country which has gained immeasurably in stature during the 
war years, a nation whose achievements in ratio to population 


have amazed the world. 


They see her today honoured at international council tables, the 
confidante of the Great Powers. They see her with rich new 
mines, with an immense new industrial plant, with accumulated 


wealth, and all the other potentials of a mighty future. 


Canada’s magazines are her only truly national publications. 
In serving all Canada, they have been quick to grasp and to 
prepare for the greatness that awaits this nation. They are the 
means of access not only to the thriving Canada of today, but 


to her future which is developing sO rapidly. 


Through these magazines, you can ensure that your product 
becomes favourably known to the people of Canada, 40 per cent 
of whom read one or more Canadian magazines regularly . . . 


and represent much more that 40% of Canada’s buying power. 


Plan now to reach these 5,000,000 w ell-able-to-buy Canadians 
Ask your 


by placing your advertising in Canada’s magazines. 


advertising agency for the complete magazine story. 
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Western Ontario Holds 
Summer Opera Series 


By LUCILLE GISCOME 


Last month the Western Ontario 
Conservatory of Music com- 
pleted its six-weeks Opera Work- 
shop Course with two concerts 
of operatic excerpts from “Rigo- 
letto”, “Faust” and “The Magic 
Flute’’. Composer - conductor 
Alfred Rosé did excellent work in 
preparing London clerks, busi- 
ness executives and industrial 
workers for singing roles in 
Italian, French or German—lan- 
guages that had been strange to 
them. 


ONDON, ONTARIO, was enriched 

~ this summer with an endowment 
straight from the best operatic tra- 
ditions of Vienna—a heritage which 
may well lead to the development of 
a real people’s opera company in 
Canada. 

Under the direction of the former 
Viennese composer-conductor Alfred 
Rosé, Western Ontario Conservatory 
of Music held a _ six-weeks Opera 
Workshop course. Clerks, house- 
painters, farmers, industrial workers, 
and business executives en- 


teacners 


rolled in the classes, held four even- 
ings a week at Western University. 

At its conclusion, the Workshop 
students gave two concerts of oper- 
atic excerpts at Convocation Hall at 
the end of August. Their vocal and 


dramatic skill surpassed many of 
Europe’s medium-sized opera com 
panies, their director admitted. 


ACCOUNTANCY | 


AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


The Shaw Higher Accounting Courses by 
Mail prepare for all accounting positions. 
Choose the Shaw Course. 50 years of suc- 
cess. 5600 expert accountants for reference. 
The broader your knowledge the better 
qualified you are for advancement when 
the opening occurs. Course is planned in 
8 sections—we can catch step with you et 
any stage and guide you to the top. Allied 
subjects include: Cost Accounting, Audit- 
ing, Corporation Finance, Practical Bank- 
ing, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Practice, Economics, Commercial Law, etc. 

Write for Catalogue, Shaw Schools, Dept. is7 

HEAD OFFICE: 1130 BAY $T., TORONTO 


Mentreal Branch Office, Sun Life Bldg., Room 1656 
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Just a Little Different 
Highest Standard of Service 
Excellent Cuisine 
Five Minutes to Centre of City 
Continental or American Plan 


VICTORIA, B.C. 















With its homelike, comfortable 
buildings surrounded by 75 acres 
of iandscaped lawns and wooded 
hills, is a peaceful haven for the 
mentally ill or those suffering 
from nervous strain and other 
disorders. 










A staff of experienced physicians, 
therapists and nurses assures in- 
dividual attention and the special 
treatment each patient requires. 
Moderate rates. 








Physicians and those interested 
are invited to visit Homewood or 
to write for booklet to: 









F. H. C. BAUGH, M.D., 
Medical Supt., 
Homewood Sanitarium of Guelph 
Ontario Limited. 








Mr. Rosé has heard most of these 
companies. He is a former assistant 
conductor of the Vienna State Opera 
(1922-1927), a nephew of the great 
modern symphonist Gustav Mahlev, 
a son of Arnold Josef Rosé, founder 
of the world-acclaimed Rosé String 
Quartet. A talented pianist who stud 
ied with Rudolf Serkin under Profes- 
sor Richard Robert, Alfred Rosé 
toured America in 1928 as accompan- 
ist with his father’s string quartet. 

The members of the Opera Work- 
shop sang excerpts from “Rigoletto”, 
“Faust” and “The Magic Flute” in 


their two concerts. Few of the 30 
singers had any previous nodding 


acquaintance with Italian, French or 
German. Yet they acted their lines so 
vividly, with such precise emphasis 
on words, that their audiences en- 
tered fully into the emotional spirit 
of the dramas. Their leader’s teach- 
ing technique was most evident in 
“The Magic Flute” with its variety of 
moods and fine opportunities for the 
full chorus. Mr. Rosé fulfilled the 
dual role of director and orchestra, 
achieving orchestral effects from 
the piano. 


Capturing Atmosphere 


How was it possible to reach such 
neights with a short-term amateur 
group? 

“The atmosphere of an opera can 
be perfectly captured only in its 
original language,” director Rosé re- 
plied. “Atmosphere is a thing you 
cannot translate. But it is quite pos- 
sible for a singer to sing well in a 
language he does not speak. The 
meaning of what is sung can be 
learned; every note can be sung per- 
fectly and with such feeling that the 
audience understands what is being 
expressed.” 

Operas may be sung in English, 
of course, if they are written in the 
English language, out of the exper- 
ience and culture of the English- 
speaking peoples, Mr. Rosé explains. 

“Our workshop classes began with 
a complete analysis of the opera’s 
plot and characters. During the first 
month we threw ourselves into exact- 
ing rehearsals, but we levelled off 
easily for the last two weeks, relax- 
ing into the parts.” 

Members of the Opera Workshop 
agreed that Mr. Rosé had an in- 
exhaustible capacity for intensive 
work. But his sympathetic patience 
and wit helped them over many a 
hump, they added. A son of York- 
shire, experiencing difficulty with 
Verdi's emotional roles, caught the 
spirit quickly when Rosé explained 
his own experience learning Italian. 
“Puccini taught me to swear in good, 
round Italian oaths,’ he assured the 
class. 

“Mr. Rosé insisted on precision,” 
stated Patrick Wells, insurance com- 
pany executive, who sang a spirited 
Sparafucile in “Rigoletto”. ‘“ ‘You 
may string out Puccini's eighth-notes 
as long as you like,’ he warned, ‘but 
when Mozart says an eighth-note, 
the results are ruinous if you drag it 
into a quarter-note’.”’ 


Singing Welder 


London’s “singing welder’, Archie 
Henderson, whose natural, full-range 
bass-baritone shows much _ promise, 
had his greatest difficulty with the 
German tongue. “But I was soon do- 
ing it in spite of myself and enjoying 
it,” he commented. 

Harvey Robb, director of music at 
Western University, fathered the 
Opera Workshop idea for the Con- 
servatory of Music. Casting about for 
a director, he was told about Alfred 
Rosé by Mrs. Max Pirani, an accom- 
plished violinist who, with her hus- 
band, is on the university’s music 
staff. 

“IT sent Mr. Rosé a note in Cincin- 
nati; he replied yes. It was as simple 
as that,” Mr. Robb marvelled. 

“Mrs. Pirani is practically one of 
my oldest friends,’ Mr. Rosé added. 
“She came from Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, to study the violin with my 
father. When we met again through 








the Opera Workshop after 23 years, 


my wife and I talked with her for 
hours without stopping.” 

Mrs. Rosé, an artist and journalist, 
is a daughter of Ferdinand Schmutz- 
er, for many years president of the 
Vienna Academy of Art and leading 


Austrian painter and etcher. e 


Mr. and Mrs. Rosé have experi- 
enced other happy reunions. since 





opera company, an essential require- 
ment should now be available since 
the Little Theatre purchased the old 
Grand Theatre with its immense 
stage and fine natural acoustics. 
Splendid orchestral talent exists in 





London, requiring only finances and 
cooperation. But most important fac. 
tor of all is the continued availability 
of Alfred Rosé, one of the world’s 
leading opera directors who is only 
three hours by air from London. 

















































































their voluntary exile from Nazi- Fw 
overrun Austria in 1938—reunions ae Com 
with Toscanini, Serkin, Bruno Wal- has 
ter, Lotte Lehman, Marian Anderson, renal 
George Szell who has often conduct- expe 
ed the Metropolitan Opera Company. ern 
Richard Strauss gave Rosé his first direc 
baton, when he was 20, and said, Mx 
“You will conduct next Wednesday.” socks 
Civic Opera Units pont 
It is Alfred Rosé’s ambition to see is ne 
North American cities maintaining of D 
their own opera companies. Every- tant | 
one can enjoy this most comprehen- Dran 
sive of all art forms — drama Uni 
through music—when it is presented _ 
in such a way that the play, the OMI 
music, the producer and the audience | agi 
become one cmotional unit. | no qu 
“America has good voices. The | ast t 
vocal quality is generally excellent. ENJOY A MEMBERSHIP 3 oan fe 
The younger singers especially have in the world’s * ever | 
fine physical qualities. The estab- f Af Sh C| b » variety 
lishment of local opera companies is most amous ter- ave U ® notable 
the greatest need of these singers.” 3 Thea 
Mr. Rosé’s views are shared by ex . . < sf » offerec 
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You STEP INTO A PULLMAN AND FIND 
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Community theatre in Montreal 
has experienced a remarkable 
renaissance—in classic revivals, 
experimental productions, mod- 
ern drama, and in_ excellent 
directing and design. 

Mr. Rittenhouse has been as- 
sociated with various little 
theatre bodies for over fourteen 
years as producer or director. He 
is now employed as Supervisor 
of Drama for Montreal's Protes- 
tant Schools. Formerly he taught 
Drama and Playwriting at Queen's 
University Summer School. 


OMMUNITY theatre has come of 
age in Montreal. There can be 
no question about it. During the 
past two years there has been not 
| only far more dramatic activity than 
ever before, but the quality and 
variety of that activity have been 
notable. 
Theatre 


lovers are no_ longer 
offered little besides a _ short- 
rationed fare of more-or-less 
smoothly presented stock plays. On 
the amateur schedules have ap- 
- peared classic revivals (several of 
them), experimental productions, 
serious modern drama, and, most 
interesting of all, the occasional 
' premiére. What is just as impor- 
tant, many of these productions have 
been staged with style. Directing 
‘and designing, particularly de- 


WORE cai ETs 


Bite Bel A bo lag 


We te eget 


mgstscdiay, Pas Soyeuse 


‘signing, have more often than not, 


‘been mature, knowing, and _ sensi- 
“tive, while the acting has almost 
v invariably been sincere and conscien- 
* tious—and in an astonishing number 
"of cases excellent. 
’ To top it all, this activity has on 
‘the whole been well supported. 
"Where once three performances suf- 
“ficed, groups are now holding over 
“for four, five, even ten showings. 
*Furthermore, reviewers are no 
longer brushing-off the amateurs 
‘with short, non-committal notices. 
‘They are beginning to criticize 
intelligently and at length, even 
“blessedly to damn. In short, Com- 
“munity Theatre can now _ usually 
‘xcount on a good public, profit, and 
ublicity. 

' A feature of this renaissance has 
“been the success of several new 
“art” groups. First of these, per- 
haps, in public approval, has been 
the Shakespeare Society which made 
@ costly and colorful bow with 
*Much Ado About Nothing” at 
Moyse Hall, playing to capacity for 
Bix nights. 


Rhythmic Shakespeare 


' The Shakespeare Society has 
@volved a method of staging that is 
Femarkable. A formal setting is 
sed, based on the structure of the 
Blizabethan stage and with no front 
furtain, thus permitting a rhythmic 
How of action without scene-breaks. 
Sul this setting is completely dif- 
#erent for each play and in no sense 


@ntiquarian. Thus, the “Elizabethan 
Stage” for “Much Ado” was 
smart, opulent 


ate in its 
@écor, while that for “Lear” was 
#0mbre, massive, and archaic, ac- 
@ording to the sketches. Variety is 
"@chieved mainly by the use of im- 
Pressionistic set-pieces placed in the 


‘yinner-stage.” Herbert Whittaker, 
‘Grama editor of the Montreal 
Wazette, designs both sets and 
ostumes. 

 UEquipe, a new French Art 
“theatre, made a considerable stir 


est winter with its premiére of 
“iuls Clos,” a mordant fantasy of 
me hereafter by Jean Paul Sartre, 
Bavocate of Existentialism. So suc- 
®essful was this, that L’Equipe’s 
-year old director, Pierre Dage- 
als, was chosen by M. Sartre, who 
me to Montreal for a_ private 
7 ewing, to stage a planned Broadway 
Sf anslation., 
: Other ventures by L’Equipe were 
7 Liliom,” and an open-air “A Mid- 
simmer Night’s Dream,” the latter 
= °° resulting in an appointment for 
erre Dagenais, this time to direct 
ing Lear’ and so unite French 


7 Montreal Experiences 
| Theatre Renaissance 


By CHARLES B. RITTENHOUSE 


and English theatre practice in 
Montreal. Indeed, in this young 
man, Montreal would seem to have 
discovered its first virtuoso director. 
Third and most active of the new 
groups is the C.A.T.S. or the Cana- 
dian Art Theatre. Launching itself 
in the fall of ’44 with fervent, almost 
too fervent fanfares, it set out to 
demonstrate its idealism by running 
a very hard-working School of 
Theatre Arts, a Children’s Theatre, 
and by staging a series of transla- 
tions from Hauptmann (“Hannele”), 
Moliére (“The Imaginary Invalid”), 
Ibsen (“Ghosts”), and Andreyev 
(“He Who Gets Slapped”). In addi- 
tion, there was a spring production 
of “Mixed Doubles,” by S. G. Brett 
of St. Catharines, Ontario, winner of 
a 3-Act Canadian play competition 
sponsored by the group. 


Danger: One Personality 


So much for the new groups. 
They have weathered over two years 
and seem to be in a fairly sound 
position. They have been daring, 
imaginative, and uncompromising, 
and their audiences are growing 
steadily. Each, however, revolves 
mainly around. one personality. 
Therein lies their danger. 

The well-established groups have 
also been caught up in a rebirth of 
enthusiasm and activity. The Mont- 
real Repertory Theatre, now guided 
by Mildred Mitchell, is in its fourth 
year of tenure of a converted dance 
studio in central Montreal. “The 
Corn Is Green” celebrated its 100th 
production. 

Most interesting and successful of 
its productions the past season have 
been, perhaps, William Sarovan’s 
“The Beautiful People,” and Gold- 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
which was staged in the 18th Cen- 
tury manner with proscenium doors, 
candlelight, sliding wings, and drops. 

The M.R.T. is now completely self- 
supporting, selling out usually for 
each of its ten performances of each 
play, and maintaining a_ full-time 
production staff headed by Doreen 
Lewis as production manager, and 
the brilliant scene designer and paint- 
er, Hans Berends, as technical di- 
rector. 

The Trinity Plavers, the oldest Eng- 
lish-speaking and one of the most 
affluent amateur organizations in 
Canada, apnroaching half a centurv 
of continued activity, reports another 
hugely successful financial season. 
highlighted by an excellently acted 
hit, “The Hasty Heart’. The most 
important note, though, is_ that 
sketches are now being made for a 
Trinity Memorial Theatre to house 
these players. When built, this will 
be Montreal’s first private theatre. | 

The Y.M.H.A. Little Theatre, an- 
other well-organized and_ solvent 
group of long standing, preferring 
“strong” American drama, reached 
its peak this past season with a lively 
production of Thornton Wilder’s “The 
Skin of Our Teeth”. A _ theatrical 
treat. This group occasionally does 
a revival, the most recent of them 
being “The Cherry Orchard,” and 
also takes a fling now and then at 
Yiddish drama (e.g., ‘Hidden Roots’’). 


McGill Appointment 


Thornton Wilder was also repre- 
sented by two showings of the ever- 
popular “Our Town,” one by the 
English Department of McGill, the 
other by the West Hill High School 
Players. Both received excellent 
notices, the McGill showing being 
notable for introducing Elmer Hall 
as director. Mr. Hall has_ been 
appointed to McGill under a Carnegie 
grant to develop the arts of the the- 
atre among undergraduates. Another 
unusual scholastic event was the 
University of Montreal’s “Phédre,’” 
by Racine, directed by and starring 
the great French actress Piteoff. 

One of the most remarkable 
theatrical organizations in Canada, or 
anywhere else for that matter, is Les 
Compagnons. This company swam 
into the ken of Montrealers when it 


started to produce in the city in- 
stead of in the magnificently equipped 
theatre of the suburban Collége de 
St Laurent with its 60 foot deep 
stage. But as a sort of alumni off- 
shoot of that college’s dramatic 
activity, it can lay claim to a longer 
production history than any other 
dramatic organization in the world. 
Before the Fathers of the Collége de 
St Laurent came to Canada, their 
educational methods included dra- 
matic presentation. And so it is that 
Les Compagnons can trace their an- 
cestry back to the religious thespians 
of the 16th century. 

For some idealistic reason Les 
Compagnons choose to remain anony- 
mous, a rather pointless display of 


modesty since their audiences (in- 
& 


cluding the reviewers) know perfectly 
well who everyone is, and credits, 
if nameless, are none the less ap- 
preciated. Maybe they feel that 
anonymity helps them to achieve good 
ensemble playing, which is very hard 
to believe. Be that as it may, the 
company attracts one of the widest 
publics in Montreal, and does so with 
extremely unconventional produc- 
tions. Fo. example, last year’s 
startling “Picrocole,” adapted from 
Rabelais, has become a name among 
Montreal lovers of stylistic novelty in 
the theatre. Last season Les Compag- 
nons opened with André Obey’s beau- 
tiful “Noé,” and followed that with 
showings of “On ne Badine pas avec 
L’Amour” by de  Musset, and 
Anouilh’s charming “Le Bal des Vol- 


eurs”. All three productions, how- 
ever, left some of us hoping that Les 
Compagnons’ style was not going to 
become a mannerism. 

So much then for the past sea- 
son in Montreal. Merely listing the 
titles of the plays chosen for presen- 
tation should be an indication of the 
new and serious purpose behind the 
Community Theatre. Popular enter- 
tainment can no longer be considered 
the credo of an amateur theatre 
movement which places such names 
at the head of its programs: 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Racine, Gold- 
smith, Ibsen, Tchekov, Andreyev, de 


Musset, Obey, Saroyan, Anouilh, 
Wilder, and Sartre. Technique and 
artistry have advanced along with 


taste. 
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CANADA IN INDIA 


S&S India is no longer a 
land of mystery as 
far as 
mercial require- 
ments are concern- 
For in India 
much fine missionary and liaison \ 
work has been accomplished by Can- 
Trade 
Through this Service is available to 
Canadians a thorough knowledge of 
Indian needs in products, packaging, 
distribution and service. 
partment of Trade & Commerce, 
Ottawa, is always glad to co-operate 
with Canadians interested in Export. 


MW 


can Help 


Build Canada 


7 Indian Rupees can help build Canada ... as can French 

Francs, Egyptian Piastres and all other foreign coinage 
that is spent on Canadian export goods and translated into 
Canadian dollars. 


For the more we expand our export trade, the more we con- 
tribute to our national employment and prosperity .. . the more 
profitable use we make of the Dominion’s resources. 


In seventy years since Confederation, Canada’s share of world 
trade increased by fully 200% ...an increase that shows the 
readiness of foreign countries to accept Canadian goods ... an 
encouraging incentive to every Canadian manufacturer to cul- 
tivate foreign markets. 


Never was the time more opportune than now for Canadian 
manufacturers to cultivate foreign markets. For today, Canada’s 
name and Canada’s products have been made familiar in many 
lands by our active Foreign Trade Service, by private representa- 
tives and by our Armed Forces wherever they have served. 


“vy B 
Weston’s, a Canadian institution of world-wide scope and 
service, realizes the importance of export trade to Canada 


and tts citizens. 


In keeping with Canada’s home require- 


ments, an even greater development of world demand is 


her com- 
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planned for the products of this all-Canadian organization. 
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SODA BISCUITS 


English Quality BISCUITS 
BREAD and CAKES 
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GARDENS OF TODAY 





Autumn is the Planting Time for 
Bulbs, Shrubs and Perennials 


By COLLIER STEVENSON 


VEN though it is mid-September 

there still are many garden re- 
sponsibilities and any number of 
garden possibilities, the latter 
wonder-working for the gardening 
year that lies immediately ahead, as 
well as for all the years to come 


after. For while the sunny days of 
autumn usually are followed by 
frosty nights. the calendar comes 


forward wih an ideal planting sea- 
son for bulbs, perennials, shrubs and 
trees. 

No enthusiastic gardener will let 
go the opportunity which autumn of- 
fers for making changes or addi- 
tions that will enhance the effective- 
ness of his gardening efforts, but be 
ginners in horticultural endeavor 
may be hesitant about introducing 
varieties which formerly they asso- 
ciated only with the spring planting 
season. As a matter of fact. fall 
planting is distinctly advantageous 
for several quite logical reasons 
First of all, the soil naturally is 
warmer than in the spring—and that 


s a quick and favorable reac 
ion transplanted roots, what- 
ever t haracter may be. Then, 
too, the illy generous outpour 


ings of 1 during the autum: 

nths are a further stimulus to 
sturdy subterranean growth, making 
for earlier and more vigorous pro- 
gress during the succeeding spring 


season 


Bulbs for Beauty 


Lilies—a particularly good source 
of garden glamour—should have a 
prominent place on fall planting 
lists. While it is now too late to 
plant the popular Madonna lily, the 
ideal time for other exquisite varie- 

he late fall. That 
for instance, is true of the brilliantliy- 
hued apricot Azalea. the Concolor 
and the Phyllis Cox of contrasting 
reds. Of other varieties the Aura 
d the Regale are outstanding. 
Although both are white, the Regale 
canary-yellow, 
while the Auratum flowers are spot- 
rimson and banded in gold. 
! introduction, 
Coronation presents flowers of glow- 
blooming lily 
I ble for its large 
range-red flowers. Of course, this 


) 
ties comes in t 


f17™m Aan 
UITi al 


throat shades to 


recent 


more 


ing vellow An early 


listing is too brief to include all of 
the lily-bulbs that now are available. 
ut at least it indicates the diversity 

olor. And a nice thing about lilies 


hey can be grown successful! 
nost any type of garden soil 
excessive moisture 


rardeners in the past 


ted the lily, concentrat- 
tead on the tulips, hyacinths 
ffodils, and on such smaller- 





oy 


flowered bulbs as the scilla, the cro- 
cus and the grape hyacinth. Actual- 
ly, every effort should be made to 
plant some of each so that the spring 
blooming season of the conventional 
bulbs may be prolonged into summer 
by a colorful array of lilies. 

Tulips always seem to top all other 
bulbs in popularity—and quite justi- 
fiably; for their flowers are notably 
long-lasting, infinitely varied in 
color and form, as well as in stem- 
length. Hyacinths, although perhaps 
more associated with indoor culture, 
are a real delight in spring gardens 
with their fragrance and their range 
of blue and violet. yellow, red and 
pink to snowy white. Daffodils, al- 
though confined to white and yellow, 
are so attractive, so diversified in 
form, that they should have a prom- 
inent place in any garden. 


Shrubs for Variety 


Obviously, nothing in the way of 
a comprehensive list of garden 
shrubs can be given here, but at 
least a few varieties outstanding by 
reason of either foliage, flower or 
berry can be listed. The Russian 
olive, for instance, is notable on ac- 
count of its silvery foliage; the pur- 
ple broom for its spring masses of 
rosy-purple blooms; the lead-plant 
for its downy, grayish foliage and 
bluish-purple flowers; the cotoneas- 
ter and the winged euonymus for 
their lovely autumn fruit; and the 
mahonia for its holly-like foliage 
and bluish berries. There also are 
several particularly interesting yel- 
low-leaved shrubs, such as golden 
syringa, the golden elder and one 
variety of spirea. The silver-leaf 
dogwood is another shrub too attrac- 
tive to miss. 

There are, too, many interesting 
shrubs which bear’ long-familiar 
names, such as the althea or rose of 
Sharon, the bridal wreath, the privet, 
the Japanese barberry (available 
with either green or red foliage) and 
the bush honeysuckle, which is made 
colorful by bright-hued _ berries. 
Some of these old-time favorites are 
particularly well suited to hedge 
planting and how immeasurably 
well-cared-for hedges add to the at- 
tractiveness of a home! Incidentally, 
the problem of assuring a satisfac- 
tory hedge for a densely shaded lo- 
cation can be solved by the flower- 
ing currant. 

Then, suitable for fall planting, 
there is an endless array of the per- 
ennials that are so increasingly in 
favor. Hardy phlox, old but ever- 
new, has a wonderful range of color 
and a hardiness that justifies the 
Sweet William, delphinium, 
centaurea, Michaelmas 


lame. 


gaillardia, 








Bulb planting time is now in sight—and that's a signal to select the 


bulbs that will glamorize next year's Springtime gardens. 


Photo by Malak 


daisies, astilbe, campanula, dianthus, 
helianthus, gypsophila, lupine, plat- 
yeodon, lychnis and poppies—-even 
these do not begin to suggest the 
number of beauty-creating perenni 
als which can be incorporated in a 
garden-scheme today. 


Ornamental Trees 


Here are some of the trees—ber- 
ried or flowered-—that should be of 


special appeal to many. garden- 
lovers. Speaking of trees, garden 


owners sometimes lose sight of the 
fact that many an established tree 
can be given a new lease on life and 
definitely bettered in appearance by 
skilful pruning under the hands of 
expert tree surgeons. Plan, then, 
that the possibilities of any existing 
trees on the home-grounds be looked 
into before new trees are ordered. 
That may avoid future disappoint- 
ment. 

Almost tropical in appearance, 
and thus very effective in garden 
planting, the Western catalpa or 
Indian bean produces great clusters 
of white flowers, which are followed 
by decorative beanlike fruit. With 
leaves resembling palms in delicacy, 
the European mountain ash_ or 
rowan tree offers the additional 
beauty of white flowers that develop 
into glowing red-berried pendulums. 

Right in the front rank of flower- 
ing trees, however, stands the tulin 
tree. To the attractiveness of con- 
spicuously large light green leaves, 
this variety adds big sweet-scented 
flowers of a unique soft yellowish- 
green. Another flowering tree is the 
black locust, sometimes identified as 
false acacia. White blossoms and 
eraceful pinnate leaves distinguish 
this fine tree, which, by the way, 
thrives even in dry locations. 

And now we come to the haw- 
thorn, often classified as a shrub yet 
listed bv some growers as. small 
trees. The hawthorn presents a num- 





INFINITESIMAL 


"TAKE 
From the paean of spring 
One bird-note 
And a poet, somewhere, will miss it. 


Take 

From the thickly-tubbed sky 

One point of light 

And some earnest 

troubled. 

Take 

From the lips of love 

One syllable of assurance 

And the listening heart will break. 
VERNA LOvEDAY HARDEN 


star-gazer is 


ber of excellent varieties, ranging 
from white to pink in their floral 
offerings. A pyramidal type bears 
white single flowers. A_ beautiful 
double pink variation is conspicuous 
and profuse in bloom, and there is 
also a pleasing double white. 

Do you know the flowering crabs? 
They are well worth cultivating. 
There is a yellow-fruited variety and 
a _ white-flowered type fruited in 
reddish-brown. Another carries pink 
buds, which develop into white flow- 
ers, followed by handsome red ber- 
ries. Still another is a decidedly or- 
namental variety. pink flowered, 
and beautiful in both foliage and 
form of growth. Then there is one 
‘ith deep crimson flowers and purp- 
lish foliage and, finally, one with 
reddish leaves and blossoms. 
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STRAWBERRY ovew 
BARON SOLEMACHER. This greatly superior varicty 2 NE 
tae the largest berries from seed of any variety, a A Is 
lowers eight weeks from seed. Easily grown. Docs _ ais 
not have runners but produces great quantities of finest nhysice 
fruit throughout the season. Has the delicious flavor " iked 
and aroma of wild strawberries. A showy pot plant in tern 
and fine for garden. Plant now. Order direct from Harry 






this advertisement. (Pkt 25¢) postpaid. 2W 
FALL CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 
Bulbs and Nursery Stock For Fall Planting 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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49 Wellington St. East 








for FOUNDATION PLANTING) © | 


lar requirements from our stock of ornamental 
and shade trees, lilacs, climbing roses, perennial 
and rock plants, also a large list of select varie- 
ties in Peonies, Iris and Phlox. 


Ask for our Planting Booklet 


STONE. & WELLINGTON 


EL. 7016 
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BA 
Flowering Shrubs that bloom from a, 
. 6X 
April to October > | 
Let us help you select varieties for your particu- 4 


TORONTO 1, ONTARIO. 




















KOREAN BOX 





Head Office: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. 
Nurseries: Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 


GARDENS GREEN THE YEAR ROUND 


BROAD LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 


gaining popularity 


greens fail. 


Foundation Planting 


Cemetery Planting 
Hardy even in Manitoba. Free from pests 
and disease. Easy to grow. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue and price list. 


The SHERIDAN NURSERIES Limited 


Sales Stations: 1186 Bay St., Toronto. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson. 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, Que. 


Thrive in shady city gar- 


dens where coniferous ever- 


Low evergreen hedges 






PLANT, 





PACHISTIMA 


Makes a low spreading 
evergreen mound. 
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- THE SCIENCE FRONT 





1A Person's Age Is an Unreliable 
‘Gauge of His Working Ability 





‘ By JOHN J. O'NEILL 

Bow York. this disease is no more inevitable 
. ce NEW system of rating individu than any other diseases, that it can 
4 A als on the basis of their over-all %¢ Prevented with a” Aabeshisnie 
: } »hysical condition instead of by age ee. meaner See vane SVoe 
> 4 , f years was urged by Dr. after its onset its effects can be 
—_— * =~ 5 . h. of New York in a *Meliorated to a great extent. 
ws d iret pir ae ees. Seabee of “Gerontotherapy—the treatment of 

e ie ae 3 5 old age—can not only add years to 

© Medicine. 


life but add life to years,’ he says. 
“Its objective is to extend the plat- 
form of efficiency into later life.” 
Adhering to a fixed age, in terms 
of years, for retirement of individu- 
als is fair neither to the individual 
nor the community, according to Dr. 
Benjamin. Many individuals are 
physiologically young at sixty and 
sixty-five years, and if retirement is 
forced upon them society loses the 
productive benefits of their abilities. 
On the other hand, the members of 
another group are_ physiologically 


Dr. Benjamin, an authority on 
7 * cerontology---the science of old age 
a .. insists that the number of years a 
\ person has lived is not a truthful in- 
Yadex of the individual's physiological 
SS ccndition, or his physiological age. 
\e should arrange. he believes, a 
shysiological age index. 

All present rules. laws and regula- 
Stions concerning hiring for’ jobs. ad- 
vancement to higher positions, hold- 
Bing public office, retirement and 
Bother social and economic processes 
Meare stated in 


be hehe 











, terms of calendar’ old before reaching the retirement 
meyears. causing frequent injustices age, and they are “carried along” in 
: “Sand hardships for individuals and substandard activity. 

fundamental economic and_= social “In both instances.” says Dr. Ben- 


» Slosses to the community. 
= Dr. Benjamin believes that what 
me Ci 


jamin, “an application of geronto- 
therapeutic principles would. be in- 











ill] old age is a disease, and that valuable. This therapy could not 
7 
| ' T R i r S 
y 
: LIVE LONGER 
; WHEN PRUNED 
4 PERIODICALLY 
‘ Many people ask ‘What is 
7 the life span of a tree?” 
4 The answer to such a ques- 
tion, of course, depends 


largely on the 
the tree. 


species of 
The longevity of 
any species of tree is de- 
pendent on the suitability of 
growing conditions. Trees 
in the city are handicapped 
by unnatural growing con- 
ditions and consequently re- 
attention to 
Pruning 











SKILL DOES IT! 


A Cedarvale Tree sur- 





quire more 


preserve longevity. 


geon assures thorough 


pruning of dead wood 


? se is of the utmost importance 
from this majestic elm. : 3 
to insure long life for your 


Enquiries Invited trees. 


CEDARVALE TREE 
EXPERTS LIMITED 











1480 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 
Branches: 109 Blackburn Bidg., Ottawa, 
99 Dalewood Ave., Hamilton. 


PLANTING - PRUNING - SPRAYING - MOVING - FEEDING TREES AND LANDSCAPING 











The chapel is commodious, 
convenient, beautifully and 
appropriately appointed. 
Equipped with pipe organ. 
The chapel is completely 
Air-Conditioned. 





Services are held here under ideal conditions 
(There is no additional charge.) 
Cremation Carefully Attended to if Desired 


A. W. MILES | 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST 
HYland 5915 HYland 4938 


























only reactivate the aged, but would 
form an incentive for the younger 
and middle-aged employee to keep 
well by taking advantage of its pro- 
phylactic values.” 

Concerning the approach 
treatment of old age. Dr. Benjamin 
asserts: “Hormone as well as vita- 
min deficiencies are the inevitable 
companions of the ageing process. 
Preventive measures must precede 
and accompany therapeutic efforts. 
Proper nutrition is an outstanding 
factor in the management of the 
aged.” 

In recent centuries. and particu- 
larly in the last 100 years, there has 
been a rapid increase in life-span 
expectancy and realization. The pop- 
ulation of this country has doubled 
its average life span in the latter 
neriod. The rate of increase is con- 
tinuine and increasing. This situa- 
tion involves both individual and na- 
tional problems. 


to the 


Economic Change 


The percentage and number of 
vounger individuals in the popula- 
tion is decreasing and of older indi- 
viduals increasing. The economic 
structure will have to be manned to 
a vastly greater extent by older men, 
those formerly considered beyond 
the retirement age. 

As a result of this situation we will 
hear less of the slogan. “Youth must 
be served.” which, from the most 
charitable viewpoint. was _ nothing 
more than propaganda to justifv 
kicking older men out of jobs so that 
more energetic and profitable young- 
er ones could be put in their places. 
Under the existing situation a more 
honest evaluation of individuals will 
be required. There will continue to 
be, however a premium on energy 
and ability. Older men will be re- 
quired to maintain the same stand- 
ards of health and activity as the 
younger men. The increasing mech- 
anization of industry. however, is 
making it ever less necessary for 
workers to maintain themselves on 
the nhysical plane of truck horses. 

Old age is undoubtedly the major 
disease afflicting mankind; more 
persons are suffering from it than 
from any other disease. and it is un- 
doubtedly a major factor in the 
great majority of deaths attributed 
to specific diseases among. those 
more than forty years old. We 
have 13.000.000 older than sixty and 
9.000.000 older than sixty-five. Old 
age is therefore the principal prob- 


lem facing the biological sciences. 

and a solution eventually will be 
found. 

Potential Immortality 
Practically all biologists are jin 


agreement that the simple single-cell 
organisms, given the proper environ- 
ment, possess potential immortality. 
The larger animals are composed of 
single-cell units arranged in a high- 
ly organized manner. Why the high- 
ly complex organism dies is a mys- 
tery. It is almost invariably caused 
by a break-down in the complex- 
organization factors. Individual cells 
will live long after the body dies. 
Even whole organs have been kept 
alive for long periods after removal 
from the body. The tissues of the 
Garrell chicken heart are still alive 
after more than thirty years of test- 
tube existence. 

We may have within our bodies 
the secret of eternal youth. There is 
one type of cell within the human 
body that does not grow old. It still 
possesses the same physiological age 


as it did a million years ago. It is 
the germ cell. It lives within the 
body, builds a body around itself 


and is able to maintain a condition 
of potential immortality. 

The probable explanation of this 
mystery is presented by Dr. George 
Alfred Baitsell, professor of biology 
at Yale University, in his book 
“Human Biology” (McGraw - Hill). 
He says, “it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the primary factor lies in 
being able to break away from the 
gradually ageing body in which they 
were produced and to secure a new 
and more favorable environment.” 

A philosopher considering this 
viewpoint might be tempted to con- 
clude that the human being is not 


the finest and most successful item 
in the living world and is merely the 
mechanism by which the germ cells 
contrive to produce more germ cells, 
and it is the germ cell, therefore, 
that is the most successful organism. 
The present germ cells may, and 
probably do, contain the pattern for 
the further evolution of the human 
race in which the body will be a 
more complete expression of the pat- 
terns in the germ cells. As the body 
evolves it may achieve a greatly ex- 
tended longevity in which youth will 
continue for a century or perhaps 
several centuries, and it will not be 
necessary for the germ cell to seek 
a new body to live in before the 
fourth decade has passed. Science 
should be able to hasten this goal. 


CULTURE AND SORE FEET 
TEW YORKERS aren’t the people 
who go to museums My feet 

hurt just thinking 
been through recently in my 
to get some culture into my child ren, 
lately from the wilds of Vermont. 
And I’m not really sure they have 
learned anything. I'll never forget 
the time we got separated in the 
Museum of Natural History and I 
went around asking the guards anx- 
iously if they had seen three children 
of assorted size and sex: while un- 
beknownst to me the children went 
around asking the guards if they had 
seen a short, fat lady in a red hat, 
and if one did show up please hold 
her until called for. 

-I. M. P. in the N.Y. 


of what ] have 


Herald Tribune. 





However, that is exactly what 
Absorbine Jr. has been proved to 
do in 3 out of 4 cases which were 
tested under strictest clinical and 
laboratory control. 


REPEAT—3 out of 4 suffering 
from Athlete’s Foot got complete 
relief — not partial relief, complete 
relief, from the symptoms of this 
painful skin condition by applica- 
tion of Absorbine Jr. 


Cracks warn of danger 


Examine the skin between your 
toes tonight! Is it cracked, raw? 
Is itching present? These signs 
often mean your feet have been 
infected with Athlete's Foot 
organisms. 


Drench these cracks 
with Absorbine Jr. 


At the very first signs of crack- 
ed skin between the toes apply 
Absorbine Jr. at once. Pour it on 
—full strength. Often a cotton 
swab soaked in Absorbine Jr. will 
help remove loosened patches of 
dead skin, if rubbed gently. 














Absorbine Jr. effective for 
Athlete’s Foot 
in 3 out of 4 cases tested ! 





Clinical tests, laboratory tests prove Absorbine Jr. 
may relieve your Athlete’s Foot symptoms, too! 
To kill laboratory cultures of the organisms which cause painful 


Athlete’s Foot is one thing. But to reach and kill them on the 
living tissues of human feet is far more difficult. 


ATHLETE'S FOOT ORGANISMS DIE 
AT TOUCH OF ABSORBINE JR. 


- wN 


Photomicrograph shows Photomicrograph showing 
Athlete's Foot organisms. that Absorbine Jr. kills the 
This parasitic plont life Athlete's Foot organisms 
burrows under the tissues, on contact—they can't 
attacks delicate nerve growcausing you pain and 
endings. misery. 





Guard against reinfection! Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfeet your shoes. In advanced cases, consult 
your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
$1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC, LYMAN HOUSE MONTREAL 


bsorbine Jr. 


kills Athlete’s Foot organisms on contact 
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LONDON LETTER 





Squatters Solve Housing Problem 
by Seizing Old Service Huts 


By P. O'D. 


London. 

NLY a few months ago, the “Vigi- 

lantes.” Now the “Squatters.”’ The 
Vigilantes made a business of pop- 
ping unhoused families into any va- 
cant premises they could find. The 
Squatters pop themselves into dis- 
used army-huts. The Vigilantes were 
very quickly and finally dealt with. 
The Squatters are likely to prove a 
larger and thornier problem. For one 
thing, there are very many more of 
them. For another, there is a great 
deal of public sympathy with them 
in their admittedly illegal proceed- 
ing. 








ITS DOWNRIGHT 
STEALING, BOSS 





Sure, I’m mad! My insides are a hideout 
for a band of thieves. Worms, the curs, are 
robbing me of my energy and spark, mak- 


ng me feel dull and dragged out. 

Let's give the thugs a slug that'll knock 
’em right out of this world ... with Ser- 
geant’s SURE SHOT Capsules. They make 
a dead-end to worms-in big dogs like me, 
just like Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules clean 
out worms in small dogs and puppies. 

Come on, Boss, let’s get going for the 
drug or pet store right now. 
They have the Sergeant’s 
— Dog Medicines I need to 
) keep me in the pink. 

The new Sergeant's Dog Book will 
tell you how to detect worms in 
your dog, how to diagnose other 
ailments, too. Your favorite drug 
or pet store has it for you FREE 


for the asking. Or write Sergeant's 
165 Dufferin St., Toronto 2, Ont. 


Sergeants 
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We nabbed those pests, 
by gosh — Fritz 











GREAT FOR 
COUGHERS! 


Really medicated - 
medicated with throat- 
soothing, cough-easing 
ingredients of 

Vicks VapoRub- 

Vicks Cough Drops 
bring grand relief 
from coughs, throat 
huskiness due to 4 


colds. Try em. 








There are, in this country, some- 
thing like 850 redundant service- 
camps. Everywhere you go you come 
upon them, dreary collection of 
shacks, generally surrounded by 
high barb-wire fences. Some are bet- 
ter than others, of course, but the 
average of habitability is low. That 
a large number of families in this 
country should regard them as desir- 
able places in which to live—so desir- 
able that they are willing to defy 
the authorities and go in and take 
possession—this surely is a grim re- 
minder of the acuteness of the hous- 
ing problem, and of the horrible 
congestion and discomfort in which 
tens of thousands of people are liv- 
ing. 

Naturally there has been a loud 
and furious outery from the manda- 
rins of Whitehall, who see them- 
selves defied. Vague threats are 
made of action to be taken. Squatters 
are warned of unsanitary conditions 
and the impossibility of living in the 
huts in the winter. But the Squatters 
so far show little sign of being 
frightened. They seem to think that 
if soldiers could live in the huts, they 
can. Besides, a great many of them 
are ex-soldiers, who probably have 
scme pretty good ideas about making 
the places at least livable. They did 
it before. 

It is really the authorities who are 
to blame. They “asked for it.” They 
promised houses, which have not been 
built. And here are houses (at any 
rate, shelters) standing idle and 
gradually falling to pieces, while 
Departments at Whitehall cannot 
make up their minds either to use 
them themselves, or to pass them on 
to those who can. Small wonder that, 
even in this very law-abiding country, 
harassed people have decided to act 
on their own. 

While there is general sympathy 
with the Squatters, there is also con- 
siderable anxiety about the situation. 
Movements of this sort have a way 
of spreading. Squatting might easily 
become a habit and extend to other 
premises than disused army-huts. 
When a local sports-club down in 
Kent went the other day to hold a 
meeting at their little pavilion, they 
found a family taking possession. 

“Go away,” said the father. “You 
can’t hold a meeting here. We’re 
moving in.” 

That particular “squat” probably 
didn’t last very long, but it is an 
indication of what might happen on 
a large scale if the authorities do not 
act quickly. No doubt, they will. But 
it seems likely that most of the 
Squatters already in army-camps will 
remain there, if only because public 


feeling would hardly tolerate their 
being driven back to the horrible 
conditions from which they have 


emerged. Indeed many local authori- 
ties are already taking steps to make 
the places more habitable. Even at 
the best, it is to be feared that they 
can’t do very much. 


Black Market in Cars 


Pecently a friend of mine was so 
fortunate as to get a new car—not a 
Rolls or a Bentley, but just a nice 
ordinary car of the kind that used to 
be called ‘moderate - priced.” His 
name had been on the waiting-list for 
over a year, and at that he had a 
special claim, being a medical man 
though not in active practice. 

Even before he got the car he was 
approached by people, who offered 
him a handsome profit on it as soon as 
it was delivered. Since then he has 
had many more such offers. He want- 
ed the car for himself. Besides, he 
was made to promise that he would 
rot sell the car in less than six 
months, and would not sell it for more 
than he had paid for it. And my 
friend is a moderately honest man 

Not everyone is so honest. There is 
in fact a very active “black market” 
in new cars so active that the Bri- 
tish Motor Trade Association is 
worried about it, and is trying to de- 
vise methods of stopping it. Some- 
how or other the “blacks” find out 





who is on the list for early delivery, 
and immediately set about seducing 
him with offers of large and quick 
profits. As a result a good many cars 
change hands even before they are 
delivered, and are passed on again at 
larger advances — sometimes half-a- 
dozen times and more. 

What the Motor Trade Association 
proposes is that the purchaser should 
be made to execute a deed of coven- 
ant, along the lines of the promise 
made by my friend. In case of viola- 
tion, he would be liable to prosecu- 
tion. Indeed such action has already 
been taken by a London distributor 
against a customer. But it is difficult 
to make a man keep a car which he 
wants very badly to sell. There are 
ways of getting around such agree- 
ments. 

The only effective thing the distri- 
butors can do is to sell new cars only 
to people they feel they can trust— 
and to keep a sharp eye on them. 
Even so, a good many new cars will 
probably continue to change hands 
surreptitiously. The one sure cure is 
more cars, cars for all who want them 
and can afford to buy them. But it is 
likely to be a long time before that 
cure can be applied. 


Clubman’s Hard Luck 


That almost legendary person, the 
“well-known clubman”, is having 
rather a hard time of it in London 
just at present. His club is getting 
its annual cleaning, and he has no- 
where to go except home—if he is so 
fortunate as to really have a home. 

It used to be that he could go and 
park himself in some neighboring 
club, which had entered into a reci- 
procal arrangement in the matter, 
but this is no longer practicable. 
Nearly all the clubs are over-crowded 
and under-staffed. There is nothing 





for it but to close down for the month 
or most of it, and turn the poor fel- 
lows out into the street to the mere- 
tricious hospitality of restaurants— 
if they can stand in the queue long 
enough to get in. 

The young Service members, who 
have now come back, are hardy fel- 
lows who know what it is to live on 
the country. They can be trusted to 
forage somehow. But think of the 
elderly chairwarmers in the club- 
lounge, Think of them wandering 
about, lost in London. Think of them 
eating lunch with their wives! 


Spending Their Gratuities 


Men and women, even quite young 
men and women, who have been in 
the Forces or in one or other of the 
various Services during the war, 
may feel that they are entitled to a 
rest. They have gratuities to spend, 
and if there is nothing much that 
they can buy with them, they can at 
least live on them for a while. 

That apparently is what a good 
many are doing. Besides, there is 
the difficulty in many cases as to 
just what sort of job they are to go 
back to. The same job, says the 


pemeiiheee D 


Law, but in this matter the Law is 
very often a “hass”. 

Only the other day I was talking 
to a business man who was com. 
plaining about this very difficulty. 
A junior clerk, who used to earn 
about £150 a year, has come back aq 
major with the Military Cross. He 
went to see his old employer about 
a return to work, and suggested £600 
a year as a salary—to begin with! 

“And he isn’t worth as much to 
me now as he was when he joined 
up in the Army,” his boss explained, 
“The best I could offer him was 
£250 a year, and he turned it down, 
What is one to do?” 

This may be an exceptional case, 
but there are a great many “de. 
mobbed” persons who are not taking 
jobs—800,000 of them says Mr. Shin. 


well, the Minister of Fuel, and it is | 
not likely that he would deliberately 


exaggerate such figures. They are 


looking for better work or more pay | 


than they used to get, or hope to 
open little shops, or are just resting. 
It is likely in the end to be bad for 
them, and in the meantime it is bad 
for national recovery. But there is 
nothing that can be done about it— 
until the gratuities are spent. 
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| Television Still Around Corner; 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


fem exhibition of television which 
has been on view all this week 
in the Toronto store of the T. Eaton 
Co. Limited gave the public a rough 
idea of what they might expect from 
this new form of fireside entertain- 
ment. However, it will presumably 
be a fairly long time before television 
is in general use in this country and 
there is every reason to suppose that 


- when it does arrive it will be con- 
- siderably more efficient than it is 
) now, 


in this intermediate stage of its 
development. 

Even more interesting, and far 
more significant for our purposes, 
than the television exhibit were the 
demonstrations conducted by stu- 
dents of the Canadian Vocational 
Training School of Electronics, a 
branch of the Vocational Training 
Program for ex-service personnel 


- sponsored jointly by the Dominion 


and Provincial Governments. To the 
casual observer, at least, it appeared 
that these young men and women 
are immensely keen on the business 
of preparing for a career in radio 


"and are receiving a pretty thorough 
training in all branches of the pro- 
~ fession. 
~ electronics as well as the newest 
ae emerge and announcing tech- 


The technical aspects of 


“niques are taught by members of the 


ac .A.B. and the C.B.C. 


Radio is still a young profession; 


nevertheless it is high time we aban- 


ydoned the old hit-and-miss methods 
‘of instruction and settled down to 
‘train professional radio people as the 
broadcasting industry requires that 
Ahey should be trained. The School of 
‘Electronics is one of several new in- 
stitutions in Canada which appear to 
be doing just that. 

- The curious career of Edmund 
Hockridge, the Canadian-born bari- 
tone whose return to these shores 
Was noted in these columns some 


. / Veterans Master Electronics 


weeks ago, suggests a welcome re- 
versal of the trend which has taken 
a good deal of first-class talent away 
from the Dominion to other and 
more appreciative countries. Hock- 
ridge left Canada in 1941, unknown, 
unhoncred and unsung; he returned 
this year an established concert and 
radio artist, star of half a dozen top- 
flight B.B.C. and C.F.R.S. shows. 

Hockridge was “discovered” by the 
ubiquitous Gerry Wilmot, that prime 
promoter of Canadian interests in 
British radio. He worked and be- 
came famous in close association 
with Robert Farnon whose Canadian 
Band of the A.E.F. was the pride 
and joy of Dominion troops in 
Europe. 

The first time Canadians at home 
had an opportunity to hear the lusty 
Hockridge baritone was in Septem- 
ber, 1945, when the young airman 
was featured in “Dominion Special”, 
a program prepared by the B.B.C. 
for the purpose of promoting Cana- 
dian talent in Britain. 


Hockridge’s New Show 


Early in October, Hockridge will 
come to Toronto to fill his first pro- 
fessional engagement in Canada. He 
will star in his own program, “The 
Edmund Hockridge Show’, tenta- 
tively scheduled for the C.B.C.-Dom- 
inion Network on Sunday nights at 
10:00. He will be supported by a 40- 
piece orchestra and a choral group 
of twelve voices under the direction 
of Geoffrey Waddington. 

It is always cheering to hear of a 
Canadian artist making good abroad 
and even more cheering to hear that 
he has decided to bring his talents 
home. 

Canadian radio can boast of fine 
musicians, intelligent commentators, 


talented actors and brilliant direc- 
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You need accurate answers to your figure work 


.a Friden Fully Automatic Calculator produces these 


Accurate answers effortlessly. Here’s how to anticipate; call your 


Jocal Friden Representative for an eye-opening demonstration. 





»FRIDEN Calculators. 





‘Then order now for future deliveries of your Fully Automatic 







Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 

250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United 


States and Canada. 





Canadian Distributors: 


RIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


OME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


* SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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onfederation Life Building, Toronto, Ontario 


Sales and Service in all principal cities 





tors but, oddly enough, it has not yet 
produced one really first-class, rib- 
tickling comedian. Not one Bergen, 
Hope or McGee has appeared on the 
Canadian horizon. The reasons for 
this curious phenomenon are not easy 
to ascertain. Perhaps, as a race, we 
are too young and too self-conscious 


mon or garden variety of humanity 
is a passion for golf. We feel, there- 
fore, that we are doing a service to 
radio people in general when we an- 
nounce that the fifth C.B.C. Annual 
Golf Tournament for the C.B.C. 
Trophy is to be played at the Elms 
Golf and Country Club, Weston, on 


Friday, September 20. Tickets, at 
$2.50 each (which includes golf, din- 
ner and prizes) can be obtained from 
Ernest Bushnell, Austin Weir, George 
Young, Dick Claringbull, Lou Snider, 
Wells Ritchie, of the C.B.C. Tee-off 
is at 1.00 p.m. and members of the 
local radio fraternity are invited. 





to make a business of being funny; 
but whatever the reasons, the results 
are awful. Most of the stuff that 
emanates from the studios in the 
name of comedy is too dreadful to be 
described. 

Now, what are the prospects? With 
the defection of Alan Young, our best 
bet for the future seems to be the 
sprightly comedy team of Wayne and 
Shuster, whose new show for R.C.A.- 
Victor takes the air on September 
12—just too late for review in this 
issue. 

Unlike the venerable Mr. J. V. Mc- 
Aree, this writer cannot quite recall 
the good olde days of the Bay Tree 
Hotel, but he can remember the time 
when Johnny Wayne and Frankie 
Shuster spark-plugged the University 
College Follies, which in those days 
was just about the brightest show 
of its kind in Toronto—always ex- 
cepting the incomparable Arts and 
Letters Club Revue. The Wayne- 
Shuster technique, even then, was the 
fruit of a long collaboration; they 
began their hilarious association in 
school dramatics at the tender age 
of fourteen. Since that time they 
have starred in the Buckingham 
Show, the Army Show and _ the 
Johnny Home Show. In their new 
venture they will have the support of 
Georgia Dey, Bernard Braden, Herb 
May and Samuel Hersenhoren. The 
program will be aired on Thursdays 
at 9.30 p.m. over the C.B.C.-Trans- 
Canada Network. 


Many Happy Returns 


John and Judy, radioland’s most 
incredible brother-and-sister team, 
have begun their seventh consecutive 
year of broadcasting from “the house 
on the hill’, which must prove some- 
thing about the national psychology. 
The cast and characters are all the 
same as before and so is the brand 
of homely sentiment they peddle; 
only the time has changed—8.30 p.m. 
on Thursdays. Don’t say we didn’t 
warn you! 

Buckingham Theatre Curtain Time 
returned to the air on September 11 
with a thriller entitled “After Dinner 
Story”. The slick little dramatic pro- 
ductions will be heard regularly on 
Wednesday evenings over the C.B.C. 

The C.B.C. News Roundup is back 
with us again each week night after 
the regular news broadcast. The 
Roundup, which bundles up all the 
day’s news in a neat little package 
for you to take to bed with you, fea- 
tures Byng Whittaker from Toronto, 
Wilfrid Eggleston and Blair Fraser 
from Ottawa, Matthew Halton and 
Andrew Cowan from London, et al. 
The opening broadcast on Labor Day 
(which we missed) is reported to 
have included an overseas commen- 
tary on how the struggle for a 
peace settlement in Europe has pro- 
gressed since News Roundup went 
off the air early in the summer. This 
must have left the commentators 
plenty of time to talk about the 
weather. 

Taken by and large, radio execu- 
tives are not vastly different from 
human beings. One characteristic 
weakness they share with the com- 
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Mazzoleni again conducts Sept. 17. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY J. E. MIDDLETON 





Disagreeing Amiably With the 
Eminent Elderly Gentleman 


G.B.S., 90, Aspects of Bernard 
Shaw’s Life and Work, Edited by 
S. Winsten. (Progress, $5.00.) 
ECOND-BEST to the reading of 

George Bernard Shaw is the 
reading about him by indignant but 
adoring contemporaries. Plays, pre- 
faces and tracts are alive forever 
more by reason of their endearing 
heresies and their laughing astrin- 
gencies; that is to say, by the trans- 
ferred vitality of the author. So to 
come close to the burning source, to 


get acquainted with that lucent 
mind, still flaming after ninety 
years, is a joy. 

Shaw hates birthdays and has 


often protested against their celebra- 
tion. In the normal cussedness of 
things. therefore, it was natural for 
his friends to ignore his feelings and 


whip-up a birthday-book of unique 
quality. The editor S. Winsten. 
assembled twenty-seven “eminents” 


and dared them to write what they 
thought of Shaw. Among them are 
Gilbert Murray, C. E. M. Joad, Dean 


Inge, Aldous Huxley, J. B. Priestley, 
Sir Max Beerbohm, Sir William 
Haley and John Masefield. 

A book of many delights. 


From the ‘Nineties 


DIARY OF A CHAMBERMAID, by 
Octave Mirbeau. (Oxford, $3.25.) 
ORTY years ago, in our proper, 

or even in semi-proper circles, 

the term “French novel” had a 
smelly connotation. It was admitted 
that some writers of fiction had 
great powers; Victor Hugo and Flau- 
bert, for example; but that too many 
others were obsessed by illicit love 
and sordid affaires. Zola was out 
of bounds, for this reason; even Ana- 
tole France. And a most improper 
person named Octave Mirbeau had 
offended by an objectionable Diary 
of a Chambermaid. 

Here it is in English—to be read 
without a quiver of shame and with 
no little admiration. Perhaps we 
have been dulled by the sharp liter- 
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ary truth-telling of late years, both 
in England and in America. Perhaps 
the war has made us accustomed to 
violence, thievery and debauchery of 
soul. Certainly no modern “realist” 
has invented any debasement sur- 
passing that revealed from day to 
day in the news-despatches. 
Mirbeau dealt with sex, certainly; 
though not with that smirking con- 
tent apparent in some of our weari- 


some moderns. And it wasn’t his 
central theme. He was writing, with 
searing anger, of society, of the 


hypocrisies of the rich and lofty, of 
the congenital hatreds cherished by 
the poor, of the flight of honor and 
justice from the land as revealed by 
the Dreyfus case, of the rotten fever 
of anti-Semitism. His chambermaid 
had been everywhere, suffered every- 
where, seen everything. and when 
she came to the moderate security of 
an innkeeper’s wife revealed in her 
own thoughts and attitudes the per- 
sistent disease of class-superiority. 

Mirbeau was an anarchist, but 
he was more; an artist with un- 
erring eyes and a vigorous pen. His 
only failure as a novelist was in put- 
ting into the mouth of a vain and 
ignorant woman his own nature and 
graceful language, his own sense of 
disgust. 

Jules Romains provides an appre- 
ciative introduction. 


Terrible Miracle 


ATOMIC ENERGY in Cosmic and 
Human Life, by G. Gamow. (Mac- 
millans, $3.25.) 


ACH of the ninety-four elements 
making up the universe consists 
only of protons which are electrically 
positive, electrons which are nega- 
tive, and neutrons which are un- 
electrified protons. On the number and 
arrangement of these depends the 
“stuff” of the world. A hair of your 
head, the carrot in your garden, the 
diamond in your ring, the rocks, the 
sea, and all things visible and invisible 
are made of energy, mass and meve- 
ment—whatever that may mean! 

The ordinary mind needs a con- 
siderable jolt before it can grasp any 
meaning in the phrase “a particle of 
electricity,” a force existing of itself, 
operating on nothing, being, so to 
speak, in a vacuum. One might as 
well talk of ‘a particle of love” with 
no young couple within a thousand 
miles of it. Then there is a “mass” of 
nothing which can change _ into 
“energy” and a vortex of energy 
translatable into “mass.” Scholastics 
of the Middle Ages, it is said, specu- 
lated upon the number of angels that 
could dance on the point of a needle. 
That was a coarse and unrefined ccon- 
cept in comparison with the visions 
of the atomic physicists. And these 
are mathematically proved. 

More than that, the product of their 
visions tore up two Japanese cities by 
the roots, melted sand into glass ona 
New Mexico desert and ripped a fleet 
to bits at Bikini. The dullest mind 
can understand that sort of thing, for 
when the atomic energy of one gram 
of uranium is equivalent to that of 
nineteen tons of TNT the business of 
living on this angry planet may yet 
become extra-hazardous. 

Here is a book clearly and pleasant- 
ly describing the progressive learn- 
ing of atomic physics, from the first 
hint of radiation which came to Pro- 
fessor Becquerel in 1896, to the dis- 
covery of plutonium. It is not a book 
to be summarized, for its 160 pages 
are without adipose tissue. But it is 
one that will give the layman a rea- 
sonably clear idea of the greatest of 
scientific research. 


The Complete Snob 


WE HAPPY FEW, a novel, by Helen 

Howe. (Musson, $3.00.) 

YNOBS can be found anywhere but 

the ultimate genus is found among 
persons who maké a career of hooting 
at snobbery. They are the literary 
avant-garde soaked in Joyce, Rimbaud 
and the like, looking down the nose 
at everything popular, turning from 
the artistic classics with weariness, 
pretending to a culture tenuous and 
unreal, living in a paganism that 
real pagans would disdain. 

Such were the Natwicks; father, 
mother and graceful Dorothea, living 
on the borders of Cambridge, a social 
outpost of Harvard, gently disapprov- 


ing of religion, of business, of every- 
thing-in-general, but the Boston 
Symphony and chamber music, left- 
wing in politics, but collecting capi- 
talist dividends in complete content. 
A real left-wing-er comes out of 
Idaho, a young Lochinvar craving 
Dorothea, but she denies her heart 
in order to stay in her silly little ivory 
tower and marries a Harvard scholar 
of a notable Boston family. She has 
one son who rouses her better nature 
at intervals, but for the most part 
she is a self-worshipper in perpetual 
prostration before nothing at all. 
The war comes, shaking her, 
especially when her placid husband 
enlists in the British Navy. Pearl 
Harbor shakes her still more and in 
her idle fatuity she allows herself 
to be swept off her feet by an old 
acquaintance, a practised wencher. 
Even he walks-out on her, and when 


her husband is killed and her son 
enlists, her pretty little ego-image js 
in the dust. 


she gets acquainted with common 
people and begins to realize how in. 
tolerable common she is herself; how 
in middle life she must set about 
learning to be a human being. 


scorching of New England and Uni. 
versity society by a continuing flame 
of irony. One doubts if the heroine 
will find comfort in religion as the 
author intimates. 
story, well told. 


Then, going out west to see the boy, 


The power of this tale rests in the 





However, a good 


erar eres 








All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
available at your bookseller’s, may be 
purchased by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,"’ 73 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 1. 
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Deacon Fabries 


are Functional 





jackets, for example. 





More Deacon garments 
are now being tailored 
than ever before. The 
demand for them is so 
great, however, that they 
are still, relatively, in 
very short supply. We 
know it’s difficult, but 
please be as patient as 
you can! 
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weatherprootl 


Because Deacon Garments are functional certain items 
must be weatherproof—golf jackets, raincoats, and outdoor 


To select the proper fabrics, to find the correct relation of 
weight to thickness, to know the ideal weave —all takes 
experience. We are fortunate in having shared in numerous 
research and testing operations; and today we know exactly 
which cloth will best perform the task 
we set. 


When you buy a Deacon garment it ts 
functional throughout —in the excellence 
of its cut and the aptness of its fabric. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 





By W. S. MILNE 


1HE WORLD IN HIS ARMS, by Rex 
Beach. (Allen, $2.35.) 

THE CHARITY BALL, by Jessie 
Scott. (Macmillan, $3.00.) 

BELL TIMSON, by Marguerite Steen. 
(Collins, $3.00.) 

RED MORNING, by Ruby Frazier 
Frey. (Allen, $3.25.) 

TWENTY-FIVE years or so ago, 

vaudeville comedians used_ to 

“make” with a quip about the girl 

who was so ignorant that she thought 

Rex Beach was a summer resort. I 


* doubt very much whether that line 


would draw a snicker today, for no 
other form of literature is deader than 
yesterday’s best seller. The World in 


’ His Arms, however, shows the once 


A, 


prolific Mr. Beach to be a remarkably 
healthy corpse. In spite of the fact 
that no novel of his has appeared 
since before the war, his present offer- 


' ing shows that he has lost none of his 


power to spin a good yarn. This is a 


’ robust tale of gold-rush San Francis- 
‘co, seal piracy off Alaska and the 
’ Aleutians, and high life in London at 
’ the time of the opening of the war be- 


» tween the states. 


A Russian countess 


* falls in love with a Yankee seal-pirate, 
' who later becomes so wealthy that he 


; 'propeses to buy Alaska from _ the 
* Russians, as the United States later 


' actually did. It is crammed with ad- 


: | | 
: 


oA Narrow Scene 





)venture and romance, and will pro- 
e one day make a highly success- 


ful movie. 


Far removed from the twopence- 


: colored high jinks of Mr. Beach's fab- 


» Srication is a penny-plain number en- 
“titled The Charity Ball. I think it was 










"Byron who wrote cf “The hopes and 
“fears that vex a single ball,” and that 
‘line is sometimes applied to Jane 
‘Austen’s novels, but not even Jane 
Therself ever stuck to such a narrow 
“formula. Jessie Scott, however, does 
just that, and does it with such fidelity 
o the little details of everyday life 
“that she scores a brilliant success. 
The Charity Ball is the story of two 
‘teen-age sisters, whose father is a 
"mining engineer and a widower, and 
who have been brought up by rather 
“hhdifferent governesses, with very 

ite experience of how normal boys 


















“98nd girls of their own age behave. 


‘hen they go to stay with their 
fecalthy grandmother, a leader of ex- 
lusive local scciety, and attend fifth 
1m at High School, they find that 
cir upbringing has neglected to 
upply them with the answers to a 
umber of questions of herd behavior. 
ack of conformity becomes “queer- 
and they find life pretty dull 
nd lonely. A chance to get to the big 
peocial event, the charity ball, seems to 
@e their opportunity of showing that 
2 are really quite charming, nor- 
:! girls. Of course, it doesn’t work 
@ut like that, but all ends satisfactor- 
ih The grandmother is one of the 
s studies of the queen bee that I 
Mave come across, and my only criti- 


esc ” 


* of a very pleasant story is that 
1© Was not scored off a little more 
cisively. 
i 
*Penny-Plain” 
) Still superficially in the penny-plain 
Madition is Marguerite Steen’s Bell 
gimson, which is very different from 
#ie remantic costume “whoop-de- 
oop” of her previous best-seller, The 
wun is My Undoing. Its heroine is 
Befinitely middle-class, its setting Lon- 
@0n between the wars, and there is no 
@ominant love interest. It is the story 
™ an attractive, strong-minded, in- 
#lligent, and amoral woman, who, 
@iter divorcing a drunken and un- 
faithful husband, sets to work to keep 
zerself and her two young daughters. 
she has had enough of marriage and 
ben generally, and has known the 
asecurities of poverty. She has one 
®SOlve—to see to it that her daugh- 
's get the best of everything, With 
Ptermination she sets about to get it 
r them, her activities based on the 
istaken premise that she and she 
One knows what that best is. 
From a worldly point of view, she 
cceeds, her success being expressed 
terms of expensive cars, titled 


. 






_— 


Penny-Plain or Tuppence-Colored 
You Can Take Your Choice 


friends, and an elaborate hcuse in the 
country. The struggle, however, has 
hardened her until she finds that she 
may have lost more than she has 
gained. Bell Timson’s career as mas- 
seuse, confidante and abortionist is a 
picture cf a certain phase of Eng- 
land’s post-1918 scciety, and by no 
means a pretty one. 

Two sections of the story — about 
two-thirds of the book—are narrated 


in the first person; the rest, in the 
third. As a result, we get two views 
cf Bell and her problems and her 
peculiar code of ethics. While pri- 
marily an extended character-study, 
the book has considerable gripping 
power as a story. Its writing is com- 
petent above the average, and what- 
ever readers’ reactions to Bell’s less 
savory activities may be, it is likely to 
give rise to a good deal of discussion. 


“Tuppence-Colored” 


Back to more highly-colored times 
goes Red Morning, a costume melo- 
drama with trappers and traders and 
redcoats and Indians and French and 
English and Yankees and spies and 
everything. One has the feeling of 
having met everybody before. It re- 
minds us of seeing a movie which, as 


it unreels, in spite of a new title, 
turns out to be what film producers 
call a “remake” of something we saw 
years ago. That is not to say that 
this is a poor novel. It is well written, 
with niceiy diversified characteriza- 
ticn, credible dialogue, and lots of 
suspense, mystery, excitement, adven- 
ture and romance. The “love interest” 
looms large and ends satisfactorily. 
If it had not had so many predeces- 
sors! 

For the record, it is the story of 
Jane Bell, who fell in love with an In- 
dian trader, John Frazier, during the 
time of the struggle between French 
and English for the Ohio valley. 
Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne 
is the major historical event of the 
story, which is largely based on fact. 
Indeed, the Fraziers were the great- 


—" 


grandparents of the author. It gives 
a vividly irritating picture of British 
military incompetence, colonial rival- 
ries, the cruelties of Indian warfare, 
and the feuds and jealousies of what 
were twenty years later to become the 
Thirteen States of a new nation. 
Washington is represented as some- 
what less than the superman of the 
usual American tradition. 











ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 
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4 key to modern living in your home is an adequate 
electric wiring system and plenty of outlets! For con- 
venience and appearance, for efficiency, safety and saving 
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—every lamp, every appliance needs its own outlet—at 
every point of usage. Too many appliances operating from 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
WIRING MATERIALS 














too few outlets mean dangerous over-loading of existing 
wires. Too few outlets mean exposed, makeshift cords— 
unsightly and unsafe. Too few outlets mean less efficiency 


from your appliances and other equipment .. . 
and higher electricity bills. 


lighting, slower service... 


dimmer 


Adequate electric wiring and sufficient conveniently loca- 
ted outlets save time and trouble—by giving you power 
and light wherever needed. They save money by ensuring 
that every lamp and appliance in your home is receiving 
enough electricity for efficient, thrifty operation. Adequate 


wiring and plenty of outlets enable you to enjoy all the 
benefits that modern electrical equipment can give. Make 
the most of electrical living by making sure that your home 
—new or old, large or small—is adequately wired with 
dependable, long-lasting General Electric Wiring materials. 





CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Toronto Violinist Is Appointed 
to Chair of Music at U.B.C. 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


HE Canadian musical personality 

in last week’s news was Harry 
Adaskin, eminent Toronto violinist 
and faculty member of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, whose ap- 
pointment to the newly established 
chair of music at the University of 
British Columbia has just been an- 
nounced. 

Throughout his career violinist 
Adaskin has struck a neat balance 
between teaching and public per- 
formances. Coming to Toronto from 
Latvia while still a child, he started 
violin study at seven. When he 
cautiously named a $1 fee for his 
first public appearance at 12, he felt 
like a real professional. An amused 
manager gave him twice the sum. 

But Adaskin continued to be a stu- 
dent too. Entering Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music soon after, he studied 
and practised harder than ever. In 
spare time he performed in public 
and taught violin. At 14 he had a 
class large enough to please any vet- 
eran instructor. 

Into the performance tray of the 
scales Adaskin at 16 dropped another 
little item; he joined the T.S.O., then 
under 


Frank Weisman. 
In 1922, ready for master-violinist 
instructi he went to Chicago and 
got it from Sametini. Two years 


4 became an original member 
of the Hart House String Quartet, a 
group destined for national and inter- 
naticnal renown. He held the second 
violin desk until 1938.. Engagements 


Mer Le 


ncluded 12 tours of Canada, four 
tours of the U.S., performances in 
leading cities of England, France, 


Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Austria and Italy 


Studied with Masters 


When performances were _ out- 
weighing instruction, Adaskin at 
various times tossed in periods of 


study with Chailley cf Paris and mas- 
ter classes with Thibauld and Enesco. 

After quitting the Hart House 
String Quartet, he gave concerts for 
three years with the C.B.C., balanced 
them with teaching violin at Upper 
Canada College. Then he joined the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. He 
Toronto on September 20 for 


leaves 


his new post. 

This week West Coast students re- 
gistering for music courses at U.B.C. 
were elated at the prospect of a new 
department head. But other Van- 
couverites, who will not be taking 
courses and have heard his excellent 
playing, were hoping that Harry 
Adaskin would continue that balanced 
career of teaching and performing. 


“Carmen” and “Oklahoma” 


Lorna Byron, a red-haired mezzo- 
soprano with an American back- 
ground of light opera and musical 
comedy, was guest soloist at last 
week’s Prom. Attractive as a Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce model, 
Miss Byron wore a dazzling, tiered 
evening gown of gold material. For 
the second week Franco Autori was 
guest conductor. 

Miss Byron sang two arias—‘‘Con- 
nais-tu le pays’ from “Mignon” and 
“Habanera” from “Carmen.” Her 
dramatic presentation was effective 
but tcne at times was questionable. 
On high notes a metallic quality en- 
tered; on low and middle registers 
vibrato was too pronounced. More 
suitable to her style were the light 
numbers sung with the orchestra —- 
Ponce’s ‘“Estrellita’ and Rodgers’ 
“Oklahoma Medley.” The latter she 
performed with true musical comedy 
gusto. But even here Miss Byron 
was troubled by arrangements that 
had selections either pitched too high 
(e.g., “People Will Say We’re in 
Love’’) or orchestrated too fully for 
vocal aceccmpaniment (e.g., “Surrey 
with the Fringe on Top” and “O.K., 
Oklahoma”). The singing was spirit- 
ed but lacked tcne richness. Other 
numbers were sung with considerable 
charm: Speaks’ ‘Morning,’ Kreisler’s 
“Old Refrain,’ “Strange Music” (an 
appealing Greig theme used in the 
New York success “Song of Norway”). 

At times it was an off-night for the 
orchestra. A gremlin hit the wood- 
wind section smack in the introduc- 
tion of a vceal number. Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphcny lacked scctional 
balance and finesse in shading. In 
soft passages Autori’s too gentle (and 
therefore hard-to-see) beat was pro- 
bably responsible for uneven attacks 


and releases. The best numbers came 
at the beginning and were a joy to 
hear: Weber’s “Oberon” Overture and 
Bach’s “Arioso.” In the latter the 
strings were completely unified and 
spoke nobly. The Finale from Tschai- 
kowsky’s Symphony No. 5 closed the 
concert. 


Brazilian Kudos 


“Sir Ernest MacMillan is without 
doubt one of the best conductors who 
has visited us in the last years,” says 
the Brazil Herald of Sir Ernest’s con- 
ducting the Orquestra Simfonica 
Brasileira in a series of concerts just 
concluded in Rio de Janeiro. ‘He 
gave us an excellent version of Beet- 
hoven’s Eroica,” this paper continues. 

“The Orquestra Simfonica Brasi- 
leira offered one of its best perform- 
ances under the direction of the Cana- 
dian maestro, Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
a conductor eminent, eloquent, pre- 
cise and profoundly attentive to the 
spirit of the music,” says a recent 
issue of Rio’s Vanguardia. ‘The or- 
chestra in fact was in great form—as 
we have rarely seen it.” 

Said the Rio Correiro da Noite: 
“The renown won by MacMiilan, not 
only in his own country but in others 
which he has visited, justifies fully 
the interest which the presentation of 
the evening aroused. The inclusion 
in the program of Champagne’s 
‘Danse Villageoise’ made not only a 
happy moment in the official season 
of concerts, but still more represented 
a step in the strengthening of the re- 
lations between Brazil and Canada.” 


In response to repeated requests 
two extra performances will be given 
by the Earle Grey Players of Shake- 
speare’s “Twelfth Night” in the quad- 
rangle of Trinity College, September 
14—-afternoon show at 3, the evening 
show at 8. Especially interesting in 
the production, aside from the gene- 
rally excellent staging of the play, is 
the music which Godfrey Ridout, one 
of Canada’s brilliant young com- 
posers and a member of the faculty 
at T.C.M., has written for it. On the 
next night, September 15, the premier 
performance cf Ridout’s “Two Etudes 
fer String Orchestra” will be given 
by Harold Sumberg on the “Sym- 
phony for Strings” program at 10 p.m. 


Ridout Acclaimed 


Ridout’s orchestral works are win- 
ning acclaim both in Canada and 
abroad. On his present tour through 
Brazil, Sir Ernest MacMillan took 


with him Ridout’s “Festal Overture” 
which has been played here by the 
Toronto Symphony and over the 
C.B.C. network. His “Ballade for 
Viola and Strings” has been conducteg 
by Sir Adrian Boult over the B.B.c 
while in the U.S. it was played by 
Frank Black’s N.B.C. orchestra. Wel] 
over a hundred radio scores — ing. 
dental music, etc. — have been ar. 
ranged and composed for radio pro- 
grams. Toronto-born Godfrey Ridoyt 
is a composer of whom Canadians 
may well be proud. His teachers at 
Toronto Conservatory were Ettore 
Mazzoleni, Charles Peaker, and Hea. 
ley Willan. 

Jean Beaudet, musical directo; of 
the C.B.C., has given one good reason 
why so few lengthy Canadian musica] 
works (e.g., symphonies) ever get 
published — prohibitive costs. Pub. 


lishers are shy about investing tho | 


necessary $6,000 in the printing of q 
complete score. 
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Mistresses. 








°® A Residential School for Girls, near Toronto 
e fubitc School to Honour Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 
cratts, Household Science, 
Ideally situated in one hundred acres of grounds. Swimming pool 
and Gymnasium. Physical Education and Riding under resident 
Valuable scholarships. 
CALENDAR ON REQUEST 


REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D., PRINCIPAL 


Secretarial Courses, and Dramatics. 
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said Don. 


business I’m in.” 





AMOouUus 


for flavour since 1892 
—a high standard 
of quality maintained 
for half-a-century 


has made ‘Salada’ 
Canada’s favourite 


tea. 
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Harry’s business . . . 


“Yes, it’s a real neighbourly act,” his wife added. 


the life insurance business . . 


“On Anxiety Street there are 
plenty of neighbours.” 


“It’s mighty decent of you, Harry, to take young Bill to school while I’m on my back,” 


“Think nothing of it,” said Harry. “They say, you know, that on Anxiety Street there 
are plenty of neighbours. Certainly I've learned a lot about being neighbourly from the 


. is founded on that very thing. 
It comes to the aid of anxious people in time of trouble or bereavement. Four million 


people have found that the surest way to 
peace of mind for themselves and their loved 
ones is to pool their savings and share in 


the benefits of a fund which pays out more 
than half a million dollars every working 
day to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


Life insurance was designed to provide pro- 
tection for the people through the people's thrift. 
During the war years its payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries in Canada amounted to over One 
Billion Dollars. Thirty Million Dollars of these 
payments went to beneficiaries of those who had 
died on Active Service overseas. 


Near you is a life insurance agent. Ask him for 
advice in planning your future. It is good citizen- 
ship to own life insurance. 


A message from the Life Insurance Companies 
in Canada and their agents. 
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BIRTHS 
4 iorn at Peterborough to Wilmot B. 
ordon, barrister-at-law and Mrs. Mary 
: Gordon on Thursday the 5th day of 
Beptember, 1946, a son. 
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THE FILM PARADE 





Lawrence Olivier's “Henry V" a 
Great Screen Achievement 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


“A Midsummer 
was filmed _ it 


AT THE time 


cannot be made to mix. Lawrence 
does not entirely disprove 
He does 
*however make a new one—that the 


4 sereen is wide enough to hold both 
‘ /cinema and Shakespeare — and the 


‘demonstration of this theory is con- 
‘tinuously exciiing and otten tri- 


: gumphant. 


“Henry V”, though one of the least 


{familiar of Shakespeare's historical 


was the happiest possible 
Olivier’s purposes. 


Made during the war, it breathes an 
Yexultant pride in England and the 
‘ienglish race which tne rest of the 
world, for the sake of Shakespeare, 


. ENGAGEMENTS 





Mr. and Mrs. Edward Douglas Huycke 
ter Mary Elizabeth to Kenneth Aird 
| icameron, son of Mr. and Mrs. William 

Bayview Avenue, 


Archibald Cameron of 
“a ‘hornhill. The marriage to take place on 
B0c tober 2 in Timothy Eaton Memorial 









Francis Herbert Adamson 
Road North announce the 
their daughter Margaret 


Mr. and Mrs. 
ngagement of 


_ c. R. Canadian Joint Staff Mission 
4 ishington, son of Lieut. Col. Wilbert 
awrence Bryan E.D. and Mrs. Bryan of 
Forest Hill Road. ‘rhe marriage to 
place on Saturday, October 5, at 

p30 p.m. in Walmer Roz id Be iptist Church. 



























PROMS + SYMPHONY 
Pars CONCERTS 


pVarsity Arena 
| Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


REX ETTORE 
BATTLE MAZZOLENI 
Pianist Guest Conductor 


a ickets: 
Afirst 1,000 - 25c.) Prom Box Office at 
PHemivman’s (10 a.m.-4.30 p.m., Sat., 10-12 
PNoon AD. 6269). Also Moodey’s. Arena Box 
EDI tice Tuesday only. 

é Ernest Johnson, Manager 


Res., $1.00, 60c. Gen. Adm. 40c. 











HAMBOURG CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Boris Hambourg—Director 
Faculty of International Reputation 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Singing, 
Theory, L Languages, 


Special Attention to Beginners 


MASTER CL ASSES 
; | Max Pirani - - - - - - 
: Alexander Chuhaldin- - - - 
: Boris Hambourg 


- Piano 
- Violin 
Cello 


) SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd 


Students may enter at any time 
2341 


=... Wellesley St. - RA. 














VIOLIN MASTER SCHOOL 


HUHALDIN 


Supervised Classes for Beginners 
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The cream to use before 
the evening dance. No 
“rubbing off--no touching 
up. A trial will convince. 
White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Ton 
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if not of England, must accept and 
applaud. It is as virile and simple 
and instinct with action as a fine 
Western; and it is filled with so 
many curious parallels to events of 
recent years that to a modern audi- 
ence it becomes almost contempor- 
ary drama. 


A Noble “Chorus” 


The film opens with a sort of 
prologue - sequence showing the 
Globe Theatre of Shakespeare’s day 
and a group of Shakespearean play- 
ers enacting the early scenes of the 
drama. Then while the Chorus (Les- 
lie Banks) is still enjoining us to 
“piece out our imperfections with 
your thoughts,” the camera _ itself 
takes over and Elizabethan make- 
shift dissolves and enlarges into set- 
tings as consciously fairy-like as a 
Maxfield Parrish painting. 

Obviously a film version of “Henry 
V” has no need for the offices of a 
Chorus. Yet Mr. Banks’s presence 
is so handsome and he is able to send 
the Shakepearean lines rolling so 
sonorously that it would be a loss to 
exclude him. The secret of Lawr- 
ence Olivier’s success is, perhaps, 
that he recognizes the enormous in- 
clusiveness of the screen and uses it 
wisely to enrich and invigorate his 
film rather than to clutter and im- 
pede it. 

Thus Falstaff’s death-scene, which 
had no part in the actual drama of 
“Henry V” is boldly borrowed from 
“Henry IV”; partly because it 
bridges the transition from the na- 
turalism of the early sequences to 
the pictorialism of the departure for 
France, partly no doubt for the 
sheer beauty and anguish of its 
lines. 


Generous with Clowns 


If Producer Olivier has been a 
shade over-generous it is in the mat- 
ter of his clowns; for Shakespeare’s 
clowns, particularly when they turn 
up in the form of dialect comedians 
of the sixteenth century, are a weari- 
some lot. The scene involving the 
eating of a leek had a Christmas card 
prettiness of setting; but I doubt if 
it added anything to the production 
except the authenticity that is close- 
ly related to pedantry. 

Almost everywhere else, however, 





THE THEATRE 


In the Latest “Life” 


Father Is Quieter 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


IFE with Father” is obviously 
going to be a long life. This 
critic is approaching her tenth ex- 
posure to the Clarence Day opus, 
which by now has developed the re- 
current quality of a London panto- 
mime, and resembles that entertain- 
ment in that its characters are fast 
becoming stereotypes. It is having 
its annual week at the Royal Alex- 
andra, and the theatre echoes to the 
delighted laughter of an audience to 
which the behavior of a New York 
stockbroker’s family at the turn of 
the century is as remote as that of 
the Cromagnon cave-dwellers among 
whom Mr. Alley Oop is currently 
spending his adventurous days. 
Father himself, in this version, 
seems a littie quieter and more like 
a New York gentleman than some 
of his predecessors, but the rest of 
the company are playing for the 
more obvious points, and the subtle- 
ty of much of the characterization 
is considerably blurred. All the same, 
those who have not seen this ex- 
tremely witty and sympathetic por- 
trait of the foibles of our grand- 
fathers should not fail to do so now. 
It is still a good show. 





the film is enchanting to the eye and 
ear and imagination. The settings 
of the French Court are the loveli- 
est imaginable, spacious yet so light 
that they are hardly more than a 
fragile frame for the fanciful land- 
scape beyond. The literalness of 
the camera is always deftly subju- 
gated, for even when, as in the 
battle scenes, the settings are solidly 
three-dimensional and realistic, the 
knights and turreted tents seem as 
formalized as chess pieces. 


Effective Delivery 


The great Shakespearean speeches 
are delivered with extraordinary 
beauty, vigor and clarity. The cam- 
era, moving up in closeup, makes the 
usual stage voice projection unneces- 
sary, and the lines emerge as beau- 
tifully and effortlessly as they were 
written. Certainly no stage mono- 
logue, however eloquently delivered, 
could be as effective as the quiet 
closeup of King Henry’s face, as he 
sits alone reflecting on the fate of 
kings, with the musing voice on the 
sound track interpreting his thoughts 
as they rise and are reflected mo- 
ment by moment in his changing 
face. 


In this scene and the scene in 
which a Devonshire boy slowly form- 
ulates in words his own emotions be- 
fore battle, Shakespeare is allowed 
to dominate, and the camera sub- 
ordinates itself to the spoken lines. 
When the great climax of the drama, 
the Battle of Agincourt, arrives, it is 
the film director who takes over. In 
pace, scale and outline, this is film 
spectacle of a fairly familiar sort. 
The difference is that Producer Oli- 
vier has transfigured the accus- 
tomed pattern and given the battle, 
for all its fierceness, the grace and 
elegance of some courtly pageant. 

The film is beautifully acted, with 
Lawrence Olivier as King Henry 
dominating most of the great scenes 
in a performance of extraordinary 
vigor, imagination and charm. Renee 
Asherson, as deftly stylized as a 
secular figure in a mediaeval 
stained-glass window is lovely to 
look at; and her scene with Olivier 
towards the close of the film, is an 
exquisite little ballet of flight and 
yielding, a love scene which for pure 
fresh prettiness has never’ been 
equalled on the screen. 

The miracle is that a film which 
employs so many approaches—poet- 
ical, dramatic, naturalistic and de- 


liberately anti-naturalistic — should 
achieve such an effect of over-all 
harmony. Perhaps the secret of the 
Olivier triumph is that he took over, 
along with Shakespeare’s material, 
the bold Shakespearean method of 
raiding every source, to fill his 
drama as full of beauty and mean- 
ing as it would hold. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. Gabri- 
el Pascal's production of the George 
Bernard Shaw play, with the Sha- 
vian lines intact, though consider- 
ably muffled by production. With 
Claude Rains, Vivien Leigh. 

NIGHT AND DAY. Hollywood 
version of the private lives of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cole Porter, which may 
have come as a surprise to the ori- 


ginals. Admirers of the Cole Porter 
music, which is lavishly recorded, 
may find it worth while. With Cary 


Grant and Alexis Smith. 

EASY TO WED. Remake of “Li- 
belled Lady” and not half as amus- 
ing as the original, though it tries 
twice as hard. Van Johnson, Esther 
Williams. 
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Simpson’s Autumn Fashion 
Revue ...a dramatic presentation 
of the beautiful new clothes for 
Fall and Winter, created by 


world-famous fashion designers. 
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September 16 to 21, 

at 3.15 daily except 
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Five Day Holiday in Paris with 
Four Hundred Dollars to Spend 


By ANN GOLDSMITH 


“HE first surprise of Paris was 
our Monday breakfast at the Ritz. 
An English couple who hadn't had a 


holiday since the outbreak of war, 
we decided to blow a big chunk of 
our £100 ($400) by staying at a 
famous hotel, and for $14 a day we 
got a lovely suite—cream and gold 
sitting-room and bedroom, and a 
truly Hollywood bathroom of pink 


marble. 

But when breakfast came in on a 
trolley covered with white cloths and 
silver dishes, it proved to be austere 
even by British standards. No butter. 
sugar or milk only two slices of 
dusky bread, a teaspoonful of mar- 
malade, and some highly nasty er- 
satz coffee. 

We found out 


later that the more 


respectable the place you eat at in 
Paris, the more legal and restricted 
the food. It is only when you get 
around the corner in the small, un 
pretentious-looking restaurants that 
the real black market begins. 


We rashly explored new _ places 
every day, and that was expensive. 


Most of today we spent exploring 
Paris by bus, Metro and on foot. We 
sat in cafés, drinking real aperitifs, 
at 25 cents a time and discovering, 
among other things, that you can ride 
again to the top of the Eiffel Tower, 
that the flowers and fountains are 
back along the Champs Elysées, and 
that the little cardboard marionettes, 
suspended on an _ invisible string, 
which hawkers set dancing on the 
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boulevards, can still be bought for 
50 cents a pair. 


Tuesday 


This was a spending day. Our first 
black market lunch (smoked salmon, 
curried chicken, melon, wine and a 
Cointreau each), which we found at 
a restaurant we thought was going 
to be cheap and legal, set us back 
$24 and sent us off in such spirits 
that Charles recklessly offered me a 
second wedding present in the form 
of a Paris hat. 

So I took him up on it while he 
was still in the mood, and we went 
to Agnes, which was packed with 
summer straws (this was in August) 
and floppy lace affairs suitable for 
the sort of garden party that nowa- 
days you only read about. 

I wanted a dressy hat that could 
be my best for a long, long time. 
There did not seem to be just the 
right thing, but before we knew 
where we were I was surrounded by 
three creative experts and a sewing 
girl, and a hat was built on my head 
as I sat there. 

The raw materials were a small 
canvas base, a yard of pale blue silk 
and about 1,000 pins. In ten minutes 
the whole thing became a _ turban- 
like toque with a billowing blue bow 
framing one side of my face. 

Charles said he loved it even after 
he paid the bill, which was $56. 

We ended our shopping buying for 
friends dozens of the pretty pottery 
buttons the shops here sell at about 
50 cents each, with shapes that range 
from Donald Duck to road traffic 
signs. 


Wednesday 


Charles steered me carefully away 
from the shops today, but it did not 
do any good, because we spent the 
money on meals and shows instead. 

The best show was the cheapest— 
13 cents each to see the lovely pic- 
tures from the Louvre, which are 
now installed in the Petit Palais af- 
ter their return from wartime evacu- 
ation. The show is billed as a re- 
view of the “grandeur and charm of 


France,” and has everything from 
the early Primitives to Manet and 
Watteau. 


“In the afternoon—a 50 cents cine- 
ma to see the first film Erich Stro. 


heim has made since his return to 
‘Franee, called “You Do Not Die Like 


That.” .It is only a second-rate thrill- 
er, with» Stroheim so badly photo- 
graphed .that instead of being his 
usual domineering self he looks al- 
most a physically small man. 

Then the Folies Bergére_ (best 
seats $3) for a show which is all 
clothes and no wit. It suited me all 
right, but not Charles. 


Thursday 


Just as an I went to 


the smartest 


experiment 
beauty parlor in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré to get the 
Whole works. It took an hour and a 
half and cost $10. 

First a woman expert examined 
me, looked shocked, wiped away all 
my own make-up, told me my skin 
was terrible and laid a new founda- 
tion of dark brown cream. I got blue 
eyelids, arched eyebrows that made 
me look amazed and a cupid’s mouth 
reaching nearly to my nose. 

When they had finished I looked 
so much like a different woman that 
I nearly cried. I called for a towel 
and—wiped the whole thing off—all 
$10 worth. The beauty-parlor women 
were furious and held an indignation 
meeting among themselves in one 
corner while I walked out. 

My face was still a streaky brown 
when I got home. Charles’s comment: 
‘Good heavens! What have you done 
to yourself?” 

Not our best honeymoon day. 


Friday 


At Versailles we found a restau- 
rant which serves pre-war chicken 
pie filled with mushrooms and hard- 
boiled eggs at $3 a portion, so what 
with lunch and an evening out it was 
good that this was our last day of 
celebration. 

Ballet at the Paris Opera was so 
poor we left before the end. Some of 


the costumes and décors would not 
do credit to a British pantomime, and 
the French ballerinas have short 
legs. 

We went on to the Tabarin, which 
everyone who knows Paris remem- 
bers from before the war. It is still 
good value; you pay 80 cents to get 
in, and an $8 bottle of champagne 
gets you a ringside table for the 
whole evening’s floor show. 

We ended romantically by climb- 
ing to the terrace of the Sacré Coeur 
of Montmartre Hill, and gazing over 
the lights of Paris. It was like the 
fade-out in a Charles Boyer film. 


Expenses:— 


Five days at the Ritz Hotel 
(with breakfast, tips and 
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Corning Glass. 
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If you don’t have enough Pyrex ware 
now, get the dishes you need at your 
favorite store. And remember ‘‘There’s 
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Wherever youre cooking 


Pyrex Ware’s best! 


HERBP’S a great “back home” feeling 
People are 
beginning again, everywhere, 
their roots down, starting anew! And 
what’s more natural for a fresh beginning 
anywhere than a kitchen sparkling with 
up-to-the-minute Pyrex ware? 


putting 


Pyrex ware has been inspiring better 
cooking ever since the ideal of cooking 
in glass was developed over 30 years ago 
by a Corning scientist! You can see what 
you’re cooking through a crystal clear 
Pyrex dish. You can watch food brown 
to the just-right stage. It transmits oven 
It always looks new and 
washes clean easily. Food doesn’t cling 
to the smooth glass surface. And each 
gleaming dish is three-in-one, because 
you can cook, serve, and store in a single 
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By LYNN CHAPMAN 


:-ROM the patient’s angle it would 
8 ¥ I seem that hospital routine and 
sjmentation have become of greater 
2 = importance than rest and cure. 
8 © please understand. I am not find- 
- Brault with the nurses. The nurses 
0 m.,e angels and models of self-sacri- 
© sice: but they are also the victims of 
eply-rooted and hallowed-by-time 
em customs. 
 1Idon’t think I am razing those in 
Fe charge of hospitals. They are prob- 
ably carrying out what is set down in 
a book somewhere as The Law. I 
am only a layman. I wouldn’t know. 
But I am criticizing myself as a 
taxpayer, as one of the people who 
‘build these hospitals, who patronize 
them and, in the long run, pay the 
*shot and say how they’ll be run. 
* What do I object to, in construc- 
ion? 
First, noisy floors. 
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| Footsteps In The Night 


> Why should floors be noise-making? 
"ysn’t there some substance that would 
Bclean just as immaculately, and yet 
vould seize onto every foot-fall and 
suck up the sound of it, like a vacuum 
cleaner sucks up dirt? Haven’t you 


ptile floor filled you with a sense of 
Murgency and concern? It certainly 
® doesn’t evoke any desire to rest and 
MSleep. Haven’t you heard someone 


that tile floor? And hasn’t the pro- 
Hesting squeak made you squirm in 
@cony? Haven't you heard someone 
accidentally drop a knife onto the 
fle? And hasn’t the crash lifted 
you almost out of your bed? 

» “Oh but your nerves must be bad,” 
Mou say. 

* “You're right. I’m a hospital pati- 
@t. And in my weakened condition 
My nerves have a right to be bad.” 

— S50 why build hospitals with tile 
oors? Why put up with them in 
the old buildings? Isn’t there a fire- 
Poot, noiseless substance that would 
Serve the purpose better? Where are 
ir research chemists and architects? 
Bet them take up the challenge. 
[3 Second grievance. The lights. 

lt is winter-time. The lights are 
frned on by five in the afternoon, 
® the latest. There they burn into 
ur eyes until “bed-time”. Again 
are turned on in the early morn- 
MiMig hours, (and I do mean early), 
to sear one’s eye-balls until 
fifteen or later. Of course it’s 
vernead light in the centre of 
e room. And am I here for healing 
§ ird degree routine? 
4 hours of daylight are short. 
days are long. I would like 
y the time by reading. But 
a a reading lamp at my 
fo ter? Not at all. And I’m not 


ha 
sh 
Morcover 


§ public ward either. 
es a dull day. And the windows are 


@Biained with heavy marquisette 
curtains. If I were to give in 
edom, and read for just one 
Sur, | would have a buzz-saw of a 
R@adache from tortured eyes. 


"Ane aga 
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hts And Noises 


Hiow about bars of light at base- 
dard level (for casual lighting) that 
ean't see at all from my bed. And 
AY about a good reading lamp I 
mm turn on, and off, myself, as I need 
fm Afterall, ’ma responsible citizen. 
md the nurse could unplug it and 
exc it away, if I should abuse the 
PERV ilege, 

'y third complaint is re the bath- 
ems, the places where bedpans are 
seared, and, while I’m at it, the diet 
is Mechens, Why aren’t these rooms 
Gown lanes with about three pairs of 
nging doors (no collisions, please) 
rap the sounds? In the middle of 
night, the sound of a metal bed- 
being placed on a metal rack, is 
Unholy crash. The flushing, the 
mesh of the sterilizer, the sound 
" rays being pulled out, set with 
Pes, and pushed back on the racks 
nN, are hazards to rest, that no 
Person ought to have to use their 
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scant strength to combat against. 
Isn’t there a plastic that would make 
a good bedpan, a tray, or racks for 
That hollow sound would 
be so much more bearable than the 


the same? 


: Patient’s-Eye View of Hospitals 
; |) and the Early-Rising Routine 


crash of metal. 


So much for hospital arrangement. 
What about hospital routine? I have 
often wondered what wizard of heal- 
ing initiated the idea of waking a per- 
son from probably the only sleep they 


have had all night, at, let us say -- 
twenty to six — to wash one’s face 
and hands. 

It is a common fact that water on 
the face is not conducive to slumber. 
Few people, after their morning 
wash, go back to sleep again. But 
this is a time-honored custom — with 
a lifetime of use behind it. It must 
be adhered to. 

Suppose we are good patients. We 
wash. What happens? Nothing. Ab- 
solutely nothing. That is, not until 
seven-thirty. One hundred and fifty 
minutes later! Then we have break- 
fast. 

And what is so good about this 
revered custom that it has to be pre- 
served? Well the only sensible an- 


swer I’ve had to that, is that the 
nurses have to get their work done. 
And, to me, that is not valid. 

Why not set the whole day back 
one hour? The nurses might rise at 
seven instead of six, and come on 
duty at eight instead of seven. (They 
might even be able to stay up like 
other people, in the evening, once in 
a while). I could have my face 
washed an hour later — at twenty to 
seven. It would still be too early, 
but I could compromise to that extent. 

The doctors could begin their day 
an hour later. They might risk an 
evening’s entertainment in the nor- 
mal fashion, and more light-heart- 
edly, if they didn’t have to take some- 
one’s life in their hands at the hour 


when the chickens first chirp. Who is 
to say their efficiency is highest then? 

Frankly, unless conditions under 
which nurses train, are given a sharp 
revision, the now dangerous shortage 
of nurses, will become positively 
acute. We will have more potential 
nurses walking the streets looking 
for office jobs, than we have had 
ladies in nylon lines. Those girls 
slave twelve hours a day for three 
years of unpaid training, and hold in 
their slim hands terrific responsibil- 
ities, where a mistake may mean life 
or death — yours or mine. Are they 
getting a fair deal? 

This is an age of new building and 
new departure. Let us have newness 
of vision to go with it. 
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Five Day Holiday in Paris with 
Four Hundred Dollars to Spend 


By ANN GOLDSMITH 


HE first surprise of Paris was 

our Monday breakfast at the Ritz. 
An English couple who hadn't had a 
holiday since the outbreak of war, 
we decided to blow a big chunk of 
our £100 ($400) by staying at a 
famous hotel, and for $14 a day we 
got a lovely suite—cream and gold 
sitting-room and bedroom, and a 
truly Hollywood bathroom of pink 
marble. 

But when breakfast came in on a 
trolley covered with white cloths and 
silver dishes, it proved to be austere 
even by British standards. No butter. 
sugar or milk only «wo slices cf 
dusky bread, a teaspoonful of mar- 
malade, and some highly nasty er- 
satz coffee. 

We found out later that the more 


respectable the place you eat at in 
Paris, the more legal and restricted 
the food. It is only when you get 
around the corner in the small, un 
pretentious-looking restaurants that 
the real black market begins. 

We rashly explored new _ places 
every day, and that was expensive. 
Most of today we spent exploring 
Paris by bus, Metro and on foot. We 
sat in cafés, drinking real aperitifs, 
at 25 cents a time and discovering, 
among other things, that you can ride 
again to the top of the Eiffel Tower, 
that the flowers and fountains are 
back along the Champs Elysées, and 
that the little cardboard marionettes, 
suspended on an _ invisible string, 
which hawkers set dancing on the 
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boulevards, can still be bought for 
50 cents a pair. 


Tuesday 


This was a spending day. Our first 
black market lunch (smoked salmon, 
curried chicken, melon, wine and a 
Cointreau each), which we found at 
a restaurant we thought was going 
to be cheap and legal, set us back 
$24 and sent us off in such spirits 
that Charles recklessly offered me a 
second wedding present in the form 
of a Paris hat. 

So I took him up on it while he 
was still in the mood, and we went 
to Agnes, which was packed with 
summer straws (this was in August) 
and floppy lace affairs suitable for 
the sort of garden party that nowa- 
days you only read about. 

I wanted a dressy hat that could 
be my best for a long, long time. 
There did not seem to be just the 
right thing, but before we knew 
where we were I was surrounded by 
three creative experts and a sewing 
girl, and a hat was built on my head 
as I sat there. 

The raw materials were a small 
canvas base, a yard of pale blue silk 
and about 1,000 pins. In ten minutes 
the whole thing became a _ turban- 
like toque with a billowing blue bow 
framing one side of my face. 

Charles said he loved it even after 
he paid the bill, which was $56. 

We ended our shopping buying for 
friends dozens of the pretty pottery 
buttons the shops here sell at about 
50 cents each, with shapes that range 
from Donald Duck to road traffic 
signs. 


Wednesday 


Charles steered me carefully away 
from the shops today, but it did not 
do any good, because we spent the 
money on meals and shows instead. 

The best show was the cheapest— 
13 cents each to see the lovely pic- 
tures from the Louvre, which are 
now installed in the Petit Palais af- 
ter their return from wartime evacu- 
ation. The show is billed as a re- 
view of the “grandeur and charm of 
France,” and has everything from 
the early Primitives to Manet and 
Watteau. 

In the afternoon—a 50 cents cine- 
ma to see the first film Erich Stro. 


heim has made since his return to 


France, called “You Do Not Die Like 
That.” .It is only a second-rate thrill- 
er, with: Stroheim so badly photo- 
graphed .that instead of being his 
usual domineering self he looks al- 
most a physically small man. 

Then the Folies Bergére_ (best 
seats $3) for a show which is all 
clothes and no wit. It suited me all 
right, but not Charles. 


Thursday 


Just as an experiment I went to 
the smartest beauty parlor in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré to get the 
whole works. It took an hour and a 
half and cost $10. 

First a woman expert examined 
me, looked shocked, wiped away all 
my own make-up, told me my skin 
was terrible and laid a new founda. 
tion of dark brown cream. I got blue 
eyelids, arched eyebrows that made 
me look amazed and a cupid’s mouth 
reaching nearly to my nose. 

When they had finished I looked 
so much like a different woman that 
I nearly cried. I called for a towel 
and—wiped the whole thing off—all 
$10 worth. The beauty-parlor women 
were furious and held an indignation 
meeting among themselves in one 
corner while I walked out. 

My face was still a streaky brown 
when I got home. Charles’s comment: 
“Good heavens! What have you done 
to yourself?” 

Not our best honeymoon day. 


Friday 


At Versailles we found a restau- 
rant which serves pre-war chicken 
pie filled with mushrooms and hard- 
boiled eggs at $3 a portion, so what 
with lunch and an evening out it was 
good that this was our last day of 
celebration. 

Ballet at the Paris Opera was so 
poor we left before the end. Some of 


the costumes and décors would not 
do credit to a British pantomime, and 
the French ballerinas have short 
legs. 

We went on to the Tabarin, which 
everyone who knows Paris remem- 
bers from before the war. It is still 
good value; you pay 80 cents to get 
in, and an $8 bottle of champagne 
gets you a ringside table for the 
whole evening’s floor show. 

We ended romantically by climb- 
ing to the terrace of the Sacré Coeur 
of Montmartre Hill, and gazing over 
the lights of Paris. It was like the 
fade-out in a Charles Boyer film. 


Expenses:— 


Five days at the Ritz Hotel 
(with breakfast, tips and 
incidentals) 

One hat 

GNC. TRCE-GO).. 6k iawiwsnsae 

Food and drinks at average 
of $16 a day 

Entertainments, 
small presents ......... 

Two return air fares Lon- 
don to Paris 
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Patient s-Eye View of Hospitals 


) and the Early-Rising Routine 


@ By LYNN CHAPMAN 


1°ROM the patient’s angle it would 
i seem that hospital routine and 
ojmentation have become of greater 

» importance than rest and cure. 
: F Please understand. I am not find- 
Se fault with the nurses. The nurses 
) &}..e angels and models of self-sacri- 
‘e: but they are also the victims of 
eeply-rooted and hallowed-by-time 


ween sae 


che 


ii 


= customs. 
' 1 don’t think I am razing those in 
charge of hospitals. They are prob- 


ably carrying out what is set down in 
a book somewhere as The Law. I 
am only a layman. I wouldn’t know. 
But I am criticizing myself as a 
taxpayer, as one of the people who 
‘build these hospitals, who patronize 
them and, in the long run, pay the 
‘shot and say how they’ll be run. 
What do I object to, in construc- 
tion? 
First, noisy floors. 












Footsteps In The Night 


ech, iene ae &: 
je haar eae es ATES 


Why should floors be noise-making ? 

sn’t there some substance that would 
lean just as immaculately, and yet 
vould seize onto every foot-fall and 
suck up the sound of it, like a vacuum 
cleaner sucks up dirt? Haven’t you 
"heard the nurses pat-pat-pat down 
“that corridor at night? And hasn’t 
Sajust the speed of their heels on that 
“tile floor filled you with a sense of 
ivgeney and concern? It certainly 
Moesn’t evoke any desire to rest and 
Sleep. Haven’t you heard someone 
) pull those steel bedside cabinets over 
Pthat tile floor? And hasn’t the pro- 
PHesting squeak made you squirm in 
sony? Haven’t you heard someone 
accidentally drop a knife onto the 
Pele? And hasn’t the crash lifted 
© You almost out of your bed? 


B “Oh but your nerves must be bad,” 
You Say. 
“You're right. I’m a hospital pati- 
@nt. And in my weakened condition 
My nerves have a right to be bad.” 
§So why build hospitals with tile 
Boos? Why put up with them in 
e old buildings? Isn’t there a fire- 
Poof, noiseless substance that would 
lerve the purpose better? Where are 
ir research chemists and architects? 
get them take up the challenge. 
second grievance. The lights. 
is winter-time. The lights are 
mined on by five in the afternoon, 
m® the latest. There they burn into 
until “bed-time’”. Again 
ire turned on in the early morn- 
(and I do mean early), 
sear one’s eye-balls until 
fifteen or later. Of course it’s 
vernead light in the centre of 
om. And am I here for healing 
iird degree routine? 
hours of daylight are short. 
i¢ days are long. I would like 
the time by reading. But 
a reading lamp at my 
ter? Not at all. And I’m not 
public ward either. Morcover 
‘ dull day. And the windows are 
‘tained with heavy marquisette 
curtains. If I were to give in 
C edom, and read for just one 
fi’, I would have a buzz-saw of a 
R@adache from tortured eyes. 


Lights And Noises 


ie 
le) Ff How about bars of light at base- 
Ad Pe8ard level (for casual lighting) that 
@ean't see at all from my bed. And 
A. about a good reading lamp I 
am turn on, and off, myself, as I need 
it? After all, ’ma responsible citizen. 
md 6the nurse could unplug it and 
esc it away, if I should abuse the 
F Vilege, 
@'y third complaint is re the bath- 
@™s, the places where bedpans are 
red, and, while I’m at it, the diet 
-hens. Why aren’t these rooms 
n lanes With about three pairs of 
‘ging doors (no collisions, please) 
rap the sounds? In the middle of 
night, the sound of a metal bed- 
being placed on a metal rack, is 
unholy crash. The flushing, the 
bOSh of the Sterilizer, the sound 
trays being pulled out, set with 
Bes, and pushed back on the racks 
n, are hazards to rest, that no 
Person ought to have to use their 
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scant strength to combat against. 
Isn’t there a plastic that would make 
a good bedpan, a tray, or racks for 
the same? That hollow sound would 
be so much more bearable than the 
crash of metal. 

So much for hospital arrangement. 
What about hospital routine? I have 
often wondered what wizard of heal- 
ing initiated the idea of waking a per- 
son from probably the only sleep they 


have had all night, at, let us say —- 
twenty to six — to wash one’s face 
and hands. 

It is a common fact that water on 
the face is not conducive to slumber. 
Few people, after their morning 
wash, go back to sleep again. But 
this is a time-honored custom — with 
a lifetime of use behind it. It must 
be adhered to. 

Suppose we are good patients. We 
wash. What happens? Nothing. Ab- 
solutely nothing. That is, not until 
seven-thirty. One hundred and fifty 
minutes later! Then we have break- 
fast. 

And what is so good about this 
revered custom that it has to be pre- 
served? Well the only sensible an- 


swer I’ve had to that, is that the 
nurses have to get their work done. 
And, to me, that is not valid. 

Why not set the whole day back 
one hour? The nurses might rise at 
seven instead of six, and come on 
duty at eight instead of seven. (They 
might even be able to stay up like 
other people, in the evening, once in 
a while). I could have my face 
washed an hour later — at twenty to 
seven. It would still be too early, 
but I could compromise to that extent. 

The doctors could begin their day 
an hour later. They might risk an 
evening’s entertainment in the nor- 
mal fashion, and more light-heart- 
edly, if they didn’t have to take some- 
one’s life in their hands at the hour 


when the chickens first chirp. Who is 
to say their efficiency is highest then? 

Frankly, unless conditions under 
which nurses train, are given a sharp 
revision, the now dangerous shortage 
of nurses, will become positively 
acute. We will have more potential 
nurses walking the streets looking 
for office jobs, than we have had 
ladies in nylon lines. Those girls 
slave twelve hours a day for three 
years of unpaid training, and hold in 
their slim hands terrific responsibil- 
ities, where a mistake may mean life 
or death — yours or mine. Are they 
getting a fair deal? 

This is an age of new building and 
new departure. Let us have newness 
of vision to go with it. 
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The Case of Eskimo Martha Mafa 
Goes to Trial in the Arctic 


By FLORENCE WHYARD 


N ARTHA MAFA was on trial for 
the murder of her husband in a 
case with all the extra special “tri- 
angle” elements an alleged lover 
who murdered his wife, and even a 
small child playing around her skirt. 
But there were no reporters in that 
courtroom, no flash bulbs popping 
when the accused gave evidence, and 
certainly no cheesecake. 

For Martha Mafa was an Eskimo, 
stolid and apparently uninterested 
in the proceedings which were to de- 
cide whether she should be convicted 
of murder. The courtroom was the 
common room of the R.C.M.P. bar- 
racks at Coppermine, Northwest Ter- 
ritories, on the Coronation Gulf, and 
the spectators were other Eskimos 
as unmoved as herself. 

Late in August Magistrate A. H. 
Gibson, of Fort Smith, N.W.T., who 
was to preside at the trial; Magis- 
trate Frank Cunningham, Yellow- 
knife, prosecutor; barrister John 
Parker, Yellowknife, appointed by the 
Crown to conduct the defense; and 

n Mackenzie, Yellowknife, clerk of 
the court. boarded an R.C.M.P. Grum 


man Goose for the trip north, carrying 
along official trappings of Brit- 
ish justi black gowns and stiff 
white col rs. 

They were n » only personages 
heading north for the trials two 
were to be held t same week at 


he 
Coppermine. Dr. Ower, 
it the University of A 


\ . 


Pathologist 
erta, Sergeant 
R.C.M. P ballisties 
expert at Regina, and Dr. Lambert of 
Port Radium were on hand to testify 


ison-Rooke, 


or produce expert evidence all to 
weight the scales fer or against Mar 
tha Mafa. Had she asked for any 


of this aid? 
or 


Was she paying any fees 
transportation costs? Not a bit 


of it. All she had to do was appear 
before the court and sit throughout 
the trial, gleaning her knowledge of 
what went on through the words of 
an Eskimo interpreter. 

It must have been a strange experi- 
ence for her. Here were these white 
men, Kabloonas, going to all this 
work to talk about something which 
had taken place two years before, 
and had now been forgotten by all 
concerned. Those who had suffered 
were now dead; she alone remained 
of the two married couples whose 
affairs had led to a double murder, 
a suicide and orphaning. Why bother 
about it? As the white men argued 
on during the trial, they were struck 


by her impassive countenance and 
air of disinterest. 
In typical Eskimo woman style, 


Mafa was wearing two cotton print 
dresses; the one on top of the other, 
extra voluminous and completely 
shapeless. As she sat in the court- 
room, her year-clid scn crawled 
around her, and over her and under 
her chair. Neither ‘“house-bioken” 
nor weaned, he provided the only 
highlights of human interest of the 
proceedings. 

Occasionally the child would make 
a special kind of grunt-sound, which 
signified his need to Mafa. Mafa 
would then bring forth from under 


her skirts an empty tobacco can 
(W.D. & H.O. Wills, if you must 
know) plunk the child upon it and 


gaze calmly on at the court proceed- 
ings. When “Operation Tobacco Can” 
was completed, the child would con- 
tinue his playing, Mafa would file the 
can out of sight and that was that. 
Only other incident to break the 
msnotony occurred when the baby 
got hungry. He’d approach Mafa 
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with the special sound which signi- 
fied a mealtime overdue, and Mafa 
would swoop down, clutch him firm- 
ly, stick him up under the outer 
skirt. Following this a wriggling 
procedure would take place and pres- 
ently there would be satisfied suck- 
ling noises heard plainly throughout 
the courtroom. A few moments later, 
a sagging outline of a child’s head 
would appear against the outer dress 
and the youngster was asleep. 
This picture of maternal care vied 
strangely with the story that reveal- 
ed itself to the court, patched to- 
gether from inquest proceedings, first 
hand evidence, interpreters and writ- 
ten reports of R.C.M.P. personnel. 


Mafa’s Lover 


Two years before, so the story 
went, this Eskimo woman had shot 
her husband Ayalik, in the head with 
his hunting rifle, and when that 
failed to kill him, she wound a piece 
of fishing cord around his throat 
four times to deliver the coup de 
grace. This much she had told at an 
inquest later. The murder took place 
at their camp on Victoria Island in 
September, 1944, and evidence re- 
vealed that Mafa’s lover, Haogak, 
had been in the vicinity of the camp 
that same day. 

Second chapter in the story took 
place when Korpana, Haogak’s wife, 
was killed shortly afterwards, and 
Haogak married Mafa. 

News travels slowly in the Arctic, 
but it does travel, and when reports 
of these killings had petered through 
to the nearest R.C.M.P. detachment, 
at Coppermine, a constable of the 
force made the long trip to investi- 
gate. By the time he reached Hao- 
gak’s camp, this sufferer from a 
guilty conscience had shot himself. 
Very neatly, too, the Mountie re- 
ported. Settling himself comfort- 
ably in his caribou sleeping robe, 
Haogak had first arranged his rifle 
on a ledge at the edge of the sleep- 
ing bag, pointing the muzzle into 
his right ear. He attached a string 
to the trigger, and tied it around 
the little finger of his left hand. 
Then, lying back in a composed and 
comfertable position, with arms 
crossed on his breast, he had simply 
quirked his little finger and death 
had come instantly. 

Mafa was still on hand, however, 
ond the police proceeded with an in- 
quest into the affair, conducted by 
Superintendent Martin of the Force. 
Accumulation of evidence eventually 
resulted in the trial held this sum- 
mer. But defense counsel Parker 
argued successfully that evidence 
was purely circumstantial, and had 
been given under special conditions 
during the inquest, with the result 
that Mafa was acquitted. 


Jury Plucked From Air 


When offered her choice of sum- 
mary trial or trial by jury, Mafa 
had elected jury, which posed some- 
thing of a problem, for there were 
few white men around Coppermine 
not already involved in the case. But 
Constable Connick acted quickly, and 
empannelled the crew of an R.C.A.F. 
Canso which had stopped off on its 
way to Holman Island! Their bud- 
dies at Holman Island Post found it 


hard to believe when several days 
later, the Canso crew apologized for 


being late and explained that they’d 
stopped off at Coppermine to try a 
murderess! 

There were no emotional scenes of 
joy when the verdict was read: not 
a flicker of expression on her face to 
signify her feelings. Nor did the other 
natives of the town show any dis- 
crimination for or against the woman 
who was known as a murderess 
except for one small incident noted 
by Mr. Parker later. The police boat 
“St. Roche”, was at Coppermine dur- 
ing the trials, and when a whaler set 
out to it from shore, an entire boat- 
load of natives went along to visit. 
Mafa was in the crowd swarming 
around the boat, wanting to go too, 
but she was pushed to one side and 
left behind. Then and only then did 
her counsel see her break down and 
erv' 

Trial number two presented one of 
those problems in racial custom and 
variation of national outlook on 
moral codes. The Eskimo woman 
Anangiak was charged with aiding 
her husband Tamahnagak in the 
commission of suicide; a crime ac- 


cording to British code, but a simple 
wifely duty in the eyes of the 
Eskimo. 

lor Tamahnagak was growing old, 
he was not in good health and no 
longer was able to provide for his 
family by hunting and fishing. So 
in September, 1945, at their camp at 
Bathurst Inlet, Anangiak held the 
rifle steady while her husband point- 
ed it into his right ear and pulled 
the trigger..... 

When their son Ikhik returned to 
camp from a hunting trip, he went 
about the business of burying his 
father in true Eskimo style, covering 
the body with a caribou skin, pinned 
down at the edge by heavy rocks. 
With the deceased were placed all 
his prized personal possessions: an 
old rifle, vintage 1902, a tin of tobacco 
(again W. D. & H. O. Wills of Bristol 


a 


and London), a book of cigarette 
papers, three needles wrapped in 
deerskin and, last but not least, a corn 
cob pipe. 

The court learned these intimate 
details from Constable Levins who 
had visited the camp following re. 
ports of the old man’s death. Ikhik 
was quite willing to show the 
Mountie where his father was “bur. 
ied’ but unfortunately, the wolves 
had been there first and had left 
obvious signs of their work. A few 
yards away, the Constable located a 
human head, badly chewed up, the 
only part left of the corpus delicti, 

This gruesome item was shipped 
out to Edmonton, where Dr. Ower 
undertook to locate the bullet which 
had allegedly caused death. There 
was still a good deal of decaying 
matter in the interior of the skull, 
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he reported, but with the assistance 
of some meat-eating beetles, he was 
able to clean this away and found 
not only the bullet but also the case 


, 18 ¢rom which it had been ejected. The 
: 18 <kull, with bullet still embedded, was 
‘ forwarded to Sgt. Mason-Rooke at 
" R.C.M.P. headquarters in Regina, 
e who used microphotography to de- 


termine that it had been fired by a 25- 
® 0 rifle—the one found in the burial 
rt cache, a thousand miles north. 

W The court found that the evidence, 
while circumstantial was quite con- 
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to 21 months’ imprisonment at Cop- 
permine. That means special ar- 
rangements by the legal authorities, 
for normally there is no accommoda- 
tion for female prisoners at the 
R.C.M.P. lock-up, and Anangiak will 
actually be detained as a sort of 
housekeeper and maid-of-all-work, a 
prospect which didn’t seem at all 
displeasing to the middle-aged Esk- 
imo woman. 

Having fulfilled their various du- 
ties, the experts and the legal lights 
took off their gowns and collars, 
boarded the special plane and flew 
home again, the demands of justice 
fulfilled. And the Eskimos in Copper- 
mine went about their unruffled 
way of life without a ripple of com- 
ment disturbing its surface. 


House Beautiful and 
Plan Wonderful 


By FREDERIC MANNING 


| a AUGUST before going on some 

holidays I made arrangements 
with several workmen to do some odd 
jobs for me on my return. They all 
assured me that I only had to tele- 
phone them the beginning of Septem- 
ber and they would at once leap to 
my assistance. I telephoned on my 
return and the amount of leaping 
done would easily be surpassed by 
anyone with a large hang-over on the 
morning after. 

On paper (or more accurately, by 
telephone) my plans looked good. 
First of all the furnace man to do 
some cleaning and replacing of any 
pipes made necessary by last season’s 
coal substitute. After him the plumber 
to do some work in our bathing de- 
partment. Then the carpenter to put 
up some doors in an archway. I 
dlanned to do a paint job on the stairs 
next and last of all have a man to do 
the floors and be all bright and shin- 
ing for the fall trade. That’s the way 
it looked on paper. It didn’t work out 
quite as I had planned, however. In 
fact it worked very differently. 

First of all the man who does our 
floors called to say that if I didn’t take 
him at once he didn’t know when he 
could come. He had a Contract! I 
was duly impressed and he came and 
polished our floors. 


Dark Red Stairs 


The furnace man turned up next, 
cleaned the furnace, looked over the 
pipes and other odds and ends, said 
there was some replacing to do and 
he would be back. He didn’t say when, 
nor has he turned up yet. I expect 
him the first cold day when I finally 
get a good fire started in the furnace. 

I telephoned the plumber and he 
assured me he would be over almost 
before I had hung up the receiver. 
After waiting for several days I 
thought I might better put in my time 
painting the stairs. The plumber is 
a careful worker, and so on, to myself. 

The paint had been a bit of a prob- 
lem. I wanted a terra-cotta shade I 
had used before, but had no luck. The 
dealer from whom I usually do my 
buying hadn’t any. Impossible, he 
said, but he could give me some dark 
red. I decided on dark red. He next 
discovered he only had it in gallon 
tins. I flatly declined a gallon, I only 
needed a quart. He said all right he 
would have a quart put up for me if 
I called back in a few days time, say 
next Wednesday? 

A week later I got the paint and 
set to work to paint my way down 
the stairs. The day was dull, the 
artificial light none too good and it 
was only when I reached the last 
three steps I realized that I had 


covered the stairs with a bright red 


paint that looks like an advertisement 
for a chain grocery store. Just as a 
finishing touch, when I wasn’t lIcok- 
ing, Junior (our Scottie) walked up- 
stairs while the paint was still wet 
and we now have his footprints pre- 
served in the best Hollywood tradi- 
tion. 

When my sister surveyed the com- 
pleted effort she comforted me by say- 
ing that the paint would get dirty in 
no time and be plenty dark enough in 
a few weeks. She was partly right. 
What is left on the stairs is dark and 
dirty, all right, but there is little 
enough left. 

The next worker to turn up was not 
the plumber but his assistant, third 
assistant I should think. Somewhere 
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ARDENA CLEANSING CREAM ...a feathery cream for 
thorough cleansing... 1.25, 3.50, 6.60 


ARDENA SKIN LOTION ...to be patted on briskly after 
cleansing ... 1.25, 2.40, 5.00, 9.90 


ARDENA PERFECTION CREAM ... @ rich, luxurious emollient 
for any skin... 7.50, 12.50 


ARDENA FLUFFY CLEANSING CREAM... for the oily skin; 
use with Skin Lotion... 1.25, 3.50, 6.60 


ARDENA ORANGE SKIN CREAM... for dry skin; used nightly, its rich qualities seem to give the 
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Ci bo Profection 


CLEANSE...REFRESH...SMOOTH 





skin what it needs... 1.25, 3.15, 5.00, 8.80 


ARDENA SPECIAL ASTRINGENT...help tighten flaccid skin... 2.75, 4.40 

ARDENA VELVA CREAM MASK ... a quick pick-up for tired faces... 2.50, 5.75 

PAT-A-KAKE . . . a cake make-up foundation that's good for the skin... 1.25 

ARDENA FEATHER-LIGHT FOUNDATION ... light as a feather—gives a radiant new look. .. 1.25 
ILLUSION POWDER... the famous precision blended powder ... 2.20, 3.30 

CAMEO ILLUSION POWDER ... to use over Illusion Powder for an exquisitely transparent effect, 


or used alone for an oily skin. . . 2.20, 3.30 


LIPSTICKS ... famous for their consistency and fashion right color... 1.60, 1.75 


Lig hte fide. 


IMPSON’S, TORONTO, and at Smartest Shops in Every Town 











he has acquired a pair of boots that 
must have been rejected by the army 
and fitted out for logging operations. 
After he had spent a day going up 
and down the stairs for forgotten 
tools and parts, the effect is more that 
of a severe case of measles than any- 
thing else. 

Finally the carpenter arrived, sur- 
veyed the scene, jerked open a door 
I wanted changed, with such enthu- 
siasm that the hall light was severed 
as neatly as ever I have seen a hall 
light severed, It seems it was the 
neatest job in that line the carpenter 
had ever done and he roared with 
laughter. My laughter was consider- 
ably less hilarious. He gaily worked 
away and it was only after he had 
left that I found the door, with great 
difficulty, could be forced open. It 
opened the wrong way but it could 
be opened. 

I haven’t been able to get an elec- 
trician yet. So we have no light in 
our hall. The bathroom now needs 
a complete repaint job, as do the 
stairs, and the floors look as if wax 
and a polisher have been foreigners 
to them for years. The carpenter is 
very busy and his tone, when I spoke 
to him on the telephone, implied that 
I had changed the doors myself and 
could probably change them back if 
I really wanted to. 

Any day now I hope to get in our 
supply of winter fuel, now that I have 
had the lawn re-sodded, and they will 
undoubtedly back their trucks over it 
to conserve labor, theirs, not mine. 




















Many examples of sets in solid walnut or mahogany 
which are made by our craftsmen, all hand carved. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and makers of fine furniture 


647 - 649 YONGE STREET _ TORONTO 


Est. 1883 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





Of Hogs, Bananas, Dates on a Tree, 
Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fe 


By JANET MARCH 


OOD is a pretty interesting subject only grow elsewhere. Here is part of 
these days. To an unfortunately her description of date picking. 
large percentage of the world’s popu- “The getaa (who is the head man) 
lation the stingy amount they can_ climbs to the top of a tall palm. The 
come by makes the difference between __getaa takes his mengel, a strong knife 
life and death. The people of the’ with a sawtooth edge, and cuts down 


United States are the most fortunate 


one of the heavy bunches of dates 
that hang just below the leafy top of 
the palm. It is a difficult job for the 
getaa, for while he cuts the thick 
tough stem he has to hold up the date 
bunch weighing anywhere from 
twenty-five to fifty pounds, and be- 
sides that he has to cling to the palm 
to keep himself from falling, For- 
tunately he knows how to hold on 
with his legs.” 

“Fortunate” seems to be an under- 
statement as date palms grow to be 
fifty to seventy-five feet high. The 
underboys who cling at intervals to 
the trunk and pass down the dates 
have to be “fortunate” with their legs 
too. 


, 


All of us who have enjoyed and 
eaten wild strawberries have probably 
imagined that the big garden variety 
was cultivated wild ones as the leaf 
is Similar, but ‘“‘the varieties found in 
our markets were developed from the 
French hautbois. The cucumber ori- 
ginated in Asia and Egypt and spread 
to this continent, and people were eat- 
ing lettuce in Asia 2,500 years ago. 

In Northern parts of the world we 
only see sweet potatoes in vegetable 
bins in shops, but if you saw them 
growing you would find that they had 
flowers like morning glories and that 
they were no relation of the real po- 
tato. When you eat melcn this sum- 
mer instead of thinking of Montreal 


you should think of Persia where they 
were first grown. 

We are so used to calling the coun. 
tries of Central America the banana 
republics probably very few people 
know that bananas came from India 
and China and were introduced tg 
Central America quite recently. These 
are just a few of the facts about foog 
which you will learn from “Basketful.” 

Irmengarde Eberle tells quite a |ot 
about the assistance given by the Goy. 
ernment to the food growers, anc of 
how helpful the discoveries as to 
blight proof types are. The book has 
a good index and an impressive list of 
authorities, and will be interesting to 
many people. 





citizens in the world in that they can, 
and do grow all the different varieties 
of food they need within their own 
boundaries. “Basketful. The Story 
of Our Foods,” by Irmengarde Eberle 
(Oxford University Press, $2.35) 
gives some of the background of the 
production of the bushels of \ ‘heat 
tons of meat and trainloads of fruits] 
which are cultivated in the Unitcd 
States. It would make hungry read- 
ing in most countries today. 

In these days of rather poor paper 
this volume appears on quite good 
quality paper, with pleasantly large 
print and line drawings by Marion 
Kohs. The first impression when you 
start reading it is that it is a children’s 
book, for the style of writing is a bit 
ver-simplified for adults. It has 

‘rt sentences and few fifty cent 

rds, which makes for rather bumpy 


reading; but by the time you have get 
throug ne chapter you have got 
eclimatized to the style, and the 
1uthor’s ability to summarize facts is 

x00d one when she has taken 
mn suct vast subiec 


Cubes From Cuba 


Nearly everyone would find some 
‘w information in “Basketful.” Did 


you Know that ‘hogs are closely re- 
lated to the fam y of animals known 
as hippopotami?” You may have 
often hummed the song from the 


movie “The Harvey Girls” immortal- 
izing the Atcheson Topeka and the 
Santa Fe railway, but did you know 
that the Santa Fe line follows the old | 
eattle trail of that name, beaten down 
by the thousands of cattic being slow- 
ly driven on foot by cowbcys to mar- 
ket before the days of shipping live 
animals by train. 


If you have been wondcring as to 
why, with V-J day well behind us, our 
igar ration stays down, you should 
know that “in Hawail the sugar cane 
is allowed tc grow for two years and 
for eighteen months in Cuba, for then 
it gives more sugar than if it had been 
rvested earlier Sugar cane is 
own in Louisiana, but there the cane 
planted in the early spring has to be 
cut in the autumn, for the winter is 


) 1 to freeze the cane.” 
What probably has slowed the re- 
1. of r in the Philippines 
the fact that “a new planting of 
ine grows from the nodes that form 
joints of the old plants.” The 
1s that the Japanese had taken 
sugar cane and substituted 
so. that fretting going again 


1 be slow business. 


of us who shop know the name 


t 


lseye ut do you also know that 
‘t an invented trade name but 


1an from Gloucester, 

ith Clarence for his first 

who went to Labrador te do fur 

‘hile he was there he saw 

quick-freeze their newly 

simply placing it out- 

the winter. He also 

yvered how good it was when it 

\ thawed and eaten, so he came 

to the United States and his is 

process made famous under his 

The pesple of the United 

use Over _ seventy million 

pound f quick frozen vegetables a 

ve ngarde informs her readers 

ce in this book about dried 

uld probably be heartily en 

ex-scoldiers “Mixed with 

water and beaten they are 

cooked as scrambled eggs. The dish 

does not taste exactly as it does when 

made of fresh eggs. But it tastes 

good if you don’t have to eat it too 
often as the soldiers did.” 

For the most part Irmengarde 
Eberle confines herself to foods of the 
United States but she tells a bit about 
dates and some other edibles which 


ry 










































































Fine Foods of Canada, Limited, Tecumseh, Ontario 


beaut 7es. 


@ These are the peas picked and packed at 
the fleeting moment of perfect flavor so you 
get them at the height of their dewy-fresh, 


sweet young tenderness. 


© Season's open—treat yourself to these dimpled 
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THE FEMININE OUTLOOK 
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" By KATHLEEN STRANGE 
. ‘| ‘HE well-known novelist and fem- 
to inist, Mrs. Nellie McClung, cele- 
As nyated her golden wedding jubilee 
of August 25 of this year. — 

to Fifty years of married life! And 


those fifty years, a large propor- 
yn spent in producing books and 
* tories that have been read and en- 
Ee .,ved from one end of Canada to the 
ther, and in lecturing and in fight- 
ng for women’s rights. Not to speak 
running a home and family. 
* Nellie Letitia Mooney McClung 
§..as born in Ontario in 1873. Her 
© amily came West in 1880, travelling 
© as far as St. Boniface by train, cross- 
ing the Red River by row boat, and 
‘then continuing their journey to 
lillford by ox train. 

By the time she was fifteen, Nellie 
\ieClung had her second class teach- 
er’s certificate. She taught school 
or a year. Later she attended the 
Winnipeg Normal School, earned a 

irst class certificate, and then went 

ut to teach in a country district 
near Manitou. She taught school 
funtil her marriage to R. W. McClung 
Bin 1896. 

It was during her school teaching 

days on the prairies that Nellie 
=\McClung began to write. Her bro- 
ther Will had given her a set of 
Dickens, that had come as a pre- 
pnium the previous year with the 
foronto Globe, to take with her. 
“They were big volumes,” Mrs. 
IcClung once recalled to this writer. 
‘They had paper backs and looked 
ike those advertising sheets that 
pre thrown in at the door. I think 
hey were about 18 inches wide and 
robably 2% feet long, and they 
were tea green in color! But I felt 
ike a millionaire every time I 
Saooked at them!”’ 
a 
4 Portraits From Life 























Inspired by the characters in 
Dickens’ books, Mrs. McClung began 
mao set down some of her own expeti- 

mnces. The district she was living 
was not a peaceful one in those 
ays. Old quarrels and grievances 
fere never allowed to grow cold. 
he heard all sides on her rounds, 
pr she was invited into many 
ymes, and so she got enough ma- 
prial for many, many books. She 
Sed most of it, too, of course care- 
ally disguised. 

At the time, however, she had only 
@ne thought, which was to try to 

ring about reconciliations. And so 

ne wrote character sketches of the 
Mincipals in the feuds, inventing 
Motives for them that would prob- 
pDiy have surprised the originals 
Ply much indeed. She knew nothing 
om complexes then, nor of the effect 
Sm oe Childhood experiences on people, 
Pt as she traced the quarrels of her 
Mee 'shbors back to their roots, she 
Seeund that many of them had their 
| ‘mpurce in envy and jealousy that had 

, erted in far-away homes in On- 
rio. They had all come from the 
)eeme township and so all knew each 
her too well! 
| Mrs. McClung admits now that her 
forts probably had but little effect 
the troubled waters of the com- 

hunity, but she herself spent many 
pleasant hour, after her pupils had 
Pne home, and there was no sound 
the schoolroom but the distant 
m of binders in the fields, writing 
rl’ stories down. She could even 
ake it out” on her enemies, in a 
ild way. 

For instance, she had been told 
her boarding-house keeper that 
€ didn’t look like a person who 
ew enough to teach school! Mrs. 
‘Clung got her own back on the 

y by putting her into a story and 
Peeking her the victim of thwarted 
‘_ bition, who had been disappoint. 















3 in love and who was threatened 
ra 4 th rickets! She swung a_ wide 
— @ sh and laid her color on heavily, 





Wese days. 
Beeuite early in her career, Mrs. 
Clung identified herself with the 


| Nellie McClung Celebrates Her 
: | Golden Wedding Jubilee in B.C. 


had moved to Ed- 
continued her work for 


later, when she 


League of Alberta. 
ciated with the 


She was asso- 
late Judge Emily 


Murphy in many public spirited ven- 
tures on behalf of her sex. In 1916 
she was a delegate to the Great War 
Conference and from 1921 to 1925 
she served as representative for Ed- 
monton in the Alberta Legislature. 

Mrs. McClung’s work for women 
was not only general but personal as 
well. This writer can testify to 
many personal kindnesses received 
from Mrs. McClung during her early 
prairie years, when she lived on an 
isolated farm in Alberta, and often 
needed advice and help. Always it 
was forthcoming, and _ generously. 
No doubt there are hundreds of 
prairie women, and women all over 


Canada, who can testify to the same. 
Mrs. McClung’s best known novels 
are “Sowing Seeds in Danny,” pub- 
lished in 1908, “The Second Chance,” 
1919, “Purple Springs,’ 1921, and 
“Painted Fires,’ 1925. She has also 
published many collections of short 
stories and sketches, and two fine 
autobiographical books, “Clearing in 
the West,’ which came out in 1935, 
and the recently-published, “The 
Stream Runs Fast.” which brings 
her life story almost up to date. 
For some years now Mrs. McClung 
and her husband have lived at “Lan- 
tern Lane,” near Victoria, B.C. They 
are supposed to be retired, but for 


many years Mrs. McClung still con- 
tinued an active community life, 
serving on the Board of the C.B.C. 
and lecturing widely. Of late years 
ill-health has kept her more closely 
to her home, but her house is still 
the scene of a constant stream of 
visitors from all parts and Mrs. 
McClung is still happy to welcome 
them. 

On August 25 scores of letters and 
telegrams poured into “Lantern 
Lane,’ many thousands of readers 
and friends in all parts of Canada 
sending her their good wishes for 
many more years of happy married 
life. 
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feels soft as rose petals. 
¢ with all skins, | 
ed this with thousands of women. 


in...the quick whisper, 
Face Powder. Like a veil — 
clings light as mist 






BEATTY 


hand fF taduct— 


*® The DuBarry Success School at the Richard Hudnut 
Fifth Avenue Salon, where so many women have been helped 
to greater loveliness, offers you a free DuBarry Success- 
O-Plan. Ask for this guide to the most effective 

beauty care for you at your favorite cosmetic counter, 
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King Size Appetite Adds Zest to 
Food in “Bush” and in England 


By J. F. B. LIVESAY 


The following article is an excerpt 
from the book “The Making Of A 
Canadian,” by the late J. F. B. Live- 
say, former General Manager of The 
Canadian Press. The book is to be 
published early this autumn. 


F goty the more gentle arts, but 
after gardening, I prize most 
highly the Culinary. In a pre-war 
year, in Winnipeg, we had a fine and 
engaging old English body who had 
served with the best families, a mar- 
vellous cook. But one dursn’t enter 
her kitchen. After one particular 
triumph F.R.L. said to her: “My hus- 
band’s quite a cook, too, once he was 
cook in a mining camp.” “Oh, 
Ma’am! And I always thought him 
so much the gentleman!” 

I was done for, and, under strong 
stomach protest, we had to let her 
go. .. My three months’ tour for the 
Onaping Gold Mining Company 





asS/NG YOUR EVES 









Modern life 

makes big de- 

mands upon 

the eyes: but two drops of Murine will 
cleanse, soothe and refresh them 
when they are tired or irritated. 
Eyes are rationed—two to a lifetime— 
so take good care of them. There are 
seven important ingredients’ in 
Murine: let this safe, dependable 


lotion help your hard-working eyes; 
use Murine every day. 


URINE. xe 


For 
Your 


EYES 








came about by accident. Our French 
Canadian cook was. smitten with 
snow-blindness and had to be taken 
out by canoe to Sudbury, Ontario, 
and one Joe Couture, who had the 
stern paddle, was to bring back a new 
cook—a round trip by water, trail 
and railway. of the best part of a 
week. Meantime, I, as Secretary of 
the Company, an office more or less 
honorary, volunteered to take over 
the job. 

But something went amiss, maybe 
they got drunk in Sudbury, but any- 
way they returned cook-less. The 
men, French and Irish voyageurs 
and miners, most of whom could do 
a capable job around the cook-stove, 
were busy putting up winter camps 
and installing the plant for our abor- 
tive gold-washing, and so, my pren- 
tice hand already attuned to the 
rhythm, I took over the affair. 

I could cook meat and vegetables, 
and even make a pie, but was ignor- 
ant of baking. Some one showed me 
how to go about this, and after a 
few failures, using potato water I 
made a fair job of the bread—the 
men meantime living on hard-tack- 
baking, with our limited facilities, 
every other day. 


For A Gang Of Fifteen 


We were still under canvas and at 
night I set the dough in a great pan 
next to the cook-stove, covering it 
with a grey blanket. The cook tent 
was the warmest place in camp those 
frosty October nights. Occasionally 
a black bear would sniff around, and 
we had a tame skunk that would eat 
the scraps; it was harmless if left 
alone. One morning I woke to find 
Lucy, the deer-hound, seeking 
warmth, curled up on the blanket. 


Dumping out deer-hound and bread, 
I surveyed ruefully my ruined batch. 





SEES GREASE DISSOLVED 
AND CLEANED AWAY 


FASTER“ LASICR 


WITH 


Old Dutch Cleanser 
















was way ahead.” 


WHY O02 DUTCH 1S $0 SUPERIOR 


Old Dutch not only dissolves grease—Seismo- 
tite in Old Dutch gives it a special cleaning 
action no other material possesses. 


DISSOLVE 





Chases Dirt 


Mrs. G. C. Hamilton 


Member of the Home and School Club, Toronto, 
Actually Witnessed Scientific Cleanser Tests 


A REAL TIME AND WORK SAVER 


After seeing leading Canadian cleansers 
tested, Mrs. Hamilton reports: ‘‘On greasy 
cleaning jobs, Old Dutch cleaned far faster— 





QIONT SCRATCH AT All 


Old Dutch is so safe that in special tests 
of thousands of rubbings, Old Dutch 
was the one cleanser that didn’t scratch 
atall! So switch to Old Dutch for 
cleaning bathtub, washbow] as well as 
stove, sink, pots and pans. 


Made In Canada 





My difficulty was to cook enough 
for a gang of fifteen men, but that 
was overcome. A great stand-by was 
a stew, salt pork its foundation, into 
which went desiccated potatoes and 
vegetables, well soaked beforehand, 
onions, apple rings and California 
dried apricot—a savory dish. 

We were out in the wilderness, far 
beyond reach of law, and we had an 
Indian hunting for us. Moose steak, 
followed by cranberry  pie—fruit 
plucked by chilled fingers from the 
frosty swamps—was our Sunday dish. 
Deer, too, abounded and the little 
lake on which the camp was situated 
had plenty of mountain trout—stupid 
fellows you pulled in hand over hand 
off the troll line. 


Coffee Thrown In 


Coming from the sea I had not 
much use for fresh-water fish though 
a man’s offering of bass or speckled 
trout for breakfast satisfies any 
gourmet’s appetite. In Winnipeg, in 
winter, whitefish fresh out of Lake 
Winnipeg, firm and delectable, no 
eater but sighs happily at the sight 
before him. The Winnipeg gold-eye 
is a thing apart. This fine luncheon 
dish (with a quarter of an apple pie, 
and coffee thrown in, for thirty cents, 
in the Old Olympic Café a few blocks 
from our office in Winnipeg) recalls 
old delights, never more to be realiz- 
ed. Smoked to a marvellous red and 
gold it was, and to eat it at table with- 
out messing up the bones was an art 
in itself. On dining-cars I could al- 
ways recognize a Winnipegger by 
the skill with which he dissected his 
gold-eye. 

But sea-fish is the thing. How I 
remember as a boy the fish vendor, 
with his low-wheeled barrow coming 
along our road in Ventnor, chanting; 
“Fresh mackerel, fresh mackerel, 
six -a- shilling, nine - a - shilling,” ac- 
cording to the catch. Fennel is the 
only right sauce for mackerel. I 
grow it in my herb garden, but the 
mackerel, magnificent in Montreal, 
has travelled a bit too far from the 
sea for my taste. On our precipitous 
Isle of Wight cliffs—but only within 
reach of the salt spray—grows sam- 
phire, much superior to capers for a 
boiled leg of mutton. 

Not to be despised is the smelt, 
baked brown or dipped in corn-meal 
and fried, with tomato sauce; cousin 
once removed of the humble English 
sprat, despised by the upper classes 
but for the rest, a steaming, shining 
frosty dish. 

Venturing into the misty Atlantic, 
dark and storm their friends, the 
fishermen of Peggy’s Cove, Nova 
Scotia, set and lift their lobster traps 
—contraptions of carpenter work 
quite unlike the round wicker bas- 
kets of the Isle of Wight—and risk 


“Photogenic” is obviously the word 
for attractive Joy Hardy who was se- 
lected as “Canadian Home Journal's" 
Cover Girl. Miss Hardy is a stu- 
dent of Jarvis Collegiate, Toronto. 
She was chosen by this year’s judge, 
Filippo Del Guidice, Managing Di- 
rector of the Two Cities Films, Ltd., 
London, England, producer of the 








their lives to bring joy to the heart 
of the epicure in New York. 

In my boyhood the _ traditional 
English luncheon consisted of a glass 
of sherry and/or a bottle of beer, 
cold cuts with trimmings, a plain 
plum or seed cake and tea. I once had 
these two cake recipes but I fear they 
may be found now only in some quiet 
rectory or dower house, the world be- 


ing the loser. Always round, and 
baked to a rich deep brown, with 
currants, slightly burned, sticking 
out, this plum cake was indeed plain, 
with no fal-lals but the currants and 
a bit of peel, certainly not nasty pink 
cherries or angelica, nuts, and so on 
that make of our pale and oblong 
Canadian plum cake a travesty. Per. 
haps the cake had a lard base—the 
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HIGHLAND WRITING PAPERS 


Highland Writing Papers ex- 
press the ultimate in personal 
stationery. The Highland 

roup of papers now includes 
Highland Vellum, Highland 
Ripple and Highland Deckle. 
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Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
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the Double-Action Way! 


Feeling sluggish? Suffering from heartburn, 
gas and fullness that often accompany consti- 
pation? Now—get double-action relief the 
dependable Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia way. 
Just take 2 to 4 tablespoonfuls with water. 
You’ll be delighted with the way Phillips’ 
relieves discomforts of acid indigestion—and 
in the morning, enables you to start the day 
thrillingly alive and bright. Ask for genuine 





much discussed film “Henry Fifth”. 


at your drug store today. 
Remember... 
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English “lard cake,” not to be des- 
pised, is a different thing altogether 

for it was a trifle on the moist and 
heavy side and would keep, if allow- 
ed. for weeks. 

As made by Eliza, my grandmother 
Livesay’s Devonshire cook, the cake 
had a flavor all its own. The thought 
of it, after fifty years, makes my 
mouth water! The seed cake was 
much the same in shape and consis- 
tency, but lighter in color, like the 
solden-brown of a Brahma hen’s egg, 
and they made a pretty contrast on 
the sideboard—it was a meal where 
one helped oneself. 


Roly-Poly With Cream 


Caraway seeds took the place of 
‘urrants and peel in the second. This 
cake is so distinctive in flavor, so 
mottled in appearance, that almost 
anyone who can beat cake-dough has 
the fond delusion she can make a 
seed-cake ‘fas easy as winking.” It 


is a tricky performance in reality, a 
nice balancing of ingredients, not 
too much sugar, just enough seeds. 
So that once in a while a really good 
and imaginative cook will produce 
the real right thing, in the words of 
Henry James. Many women have 
tried to please me with their seed 
cakes but most have failed miserably! 
Another great dish of Eliza’s was 
a roly-poly made with buttermilk, 
steamed in cheese-cloth, coming out 
white as snow—to be then sliced, 
each slice crowned with red currant 
jam (not jelly) and, baked two min- 
utes in the oven of the range, it was 
served piping hot, crowned by a great 
clot cf Eliza’s Devonshire cream. 
Sandrock Spring, where an aunt 
lived, was noted for providing good 
food, but, Plymouth Brethren as the 
household was, no Sunday cooking 
was allowed; except that Eliza, be- 
fore setting out for Meeting stuffed 
immense potatoes into the oven of 
the coal-burning range. When we got 








a 
for everything 


Bend forwards...backwards... 
sideways... with perfect freedom of 
movement, conscious that curves 

are controlled by a founda- 
tion garment that fits your 
figure with complete comfort. 
Your corsetiere will gladly advise 
you which Le Gant girdle 
and Nature’s Rival Alphabet 
Bra (“‘A’’, “B” and “C”’ cup 
sizes) will best suit 


your requirements. 








And makes them fast. 


70 years, 


® No wasted time, no extra steps. 
Full-strength Fleischmann’s active 
Fresh Yeast goes to work right 
away. Makes sweet, smooth-tex- 
tured buns that melt in your mouth. 














in Canada 


IF YOU BAKE AT HOME, be sure to get Fleischmann’s 
active Fresh Yeast with the familiar yellow label. You can 
4 depend on Fleischmann’s—Canada’s favorite yeast for over 


| Always fresh. at your grocers — 





back, after our brisk two mile walk 
over the Downs—the Elders had 
gone by carriage—quite ravenous, 
we were greeted by that delectable 
smell. 

After an interminable grace we 
fell to, with a great joint of beef at 
one end of the table and at the other 
a goose or some kind of fowl, also 
cold. This would be followed by a 


And Furthermore, 


By HELEN LEWIS 


ET me add, that lcoking back, 

4 it seems incredible that only two 
short hours after seeing you, I 
should have become a woman pos- 
sessed. In my saner moments, I 
knew only too well that across Cana- 
da there were thousands just like 
you. But for me, you were different 
—the one and only. It suddenly oc- 
cured to me, I might even possess 
you, and from then on, I knew no 
rest. The thought that some other 
woman, who had seen you first, 
might beat me to it, filled me with 
unreasoning panic. Had I thought 
more calmly, I should have known 
I could find you easily, anywhere, 
anytime. 

But my life hitherto, cold and un- 
glamorous, became a living thing— 
filled with fire and purpose. That I 
had lived so long without color and 
hope, momentarily depressed me. 
Now, that is past-—for, with you, a 
shining future revealed itself. 


You Touched Me 


The moment we _ touched each 
other and you caressed me, I knew 
we had clicked and belonged to each 
other. I think you did, too. For me, 
there was no other decision—I in- 
tended to possess you, or else— 

When I first saw you, worshipping 
from a distance, I tried to visualize 
some of the things you might mean 
to me—A new life—the places we 
might go together—the world was 
before us. Days of clear, cold sun- 
shine—nights under icy, moonlit 
skies but always safely bound up in 
each other. 

Then, came the time, after many 
tortuous months of doubt, when you 
surrendered yourself to me and we 
went home together. I cannot co- 
herently explain hcw I felt. I walked 
alone, and yet with you. Every wo- 
man I knew envied me but you were 
mine, and mine alone until perhaps, 
death us do part.... 

During that first winter, when we 
went everywhere together, I walked 
on air—even my best friends were 
more eager to be with me, head- 
waiters changed their halitosis at- 
titude, salespeople waited on me soli- 
citously, men eyed me with undis- 
quised approval, and the whole world 
smiled upon me. 

But winter passed like a dream. 
When summer came, and I tried to 
reconcile myself to give you up, I 
knew that with winter you would 
come back to me. 

~ Well, you did. And with you came 
grim realization. You had changed 
beyond recognition. Your hair had 
fallen out—your skin that once 
glowed under my touch, was now dull 
and gray. You were, in short—utterly 
repellent. Even to me, who once had 
adored you, you had become cheap 
and shoddy—an unbeautiful thing. 





TIME OF THE TROUBLE 


E leaned his rifle on the wall 
And, laughing, bent his head; 
“T’ll stay your love,” he whispered 

low, 
“Until the shamrock’s red!” 


He. kissed away my crazy fears, 
And held me close, and then 
Out through the darkness slipped 

away 
To join his waiting men. 


But ’twas no friend he met that night, 
For deep in Failen Wood 

The foe he stalked awaited him 
And shot him where he stood. 


And soon I knew how doubly true 
Were those light words he’d said: 
For there the blood from his torn 
breast 
Had stained the Shamrocks red! 


ARTHUR STRINGER 


deep apple tart, with an inverted egg- 
cup to support the thick rich crust. 
a hint of cloves, a twist of lemon 
rind, with yellow cream from the 
Jersey cows. 

My father, to be different, kept 
Guernseys which, by contrast, tether- 
ed by a chain in a close-cropped 
circle, looked as if they never got 
enough to eat. Two or three of these 


You Tricked Me! 


Also, you tricked me... . 

But what could I do? I knew Tt 
would be stuck with you for the next 
ten years. You were—my last year’s 
fur coat. 


animals did not suffice for our big 
family when it came to the making 
of butter. So my Aunt, invariably on 
Mondays, drove in the six miles to 
our house with butter, eggs, and per- 
haps some fruit from her garden. 
“The Butter Woman is here, Ma’am” 
a new maid said, on one of these 
occasions, to the great hilarity of 
the family. 

The butter was in lovely round 
golden pats, one pound each, im- 
printed from the wooden block she 
had carved with a Jersey cow, a 
view of Sandrock Spring with the 
Undercliffe behind—half a dozen, 
perhaps, in a basket of woven wood, 
all covered with vine leaves. How 
else should an artist display the lar- 
gesse of her earth, her poultry and 
her kine? 








ing and colorful. 


Pilkington Glass. 


HALIFAX MONTREAL 


TORONTO HAMILTON. ST 





The ideal mirror is made with plate glass. 
of the very finest quality and brilliance always specify 


CATHARINES 





s Mirrors suggest space and add charm to any room. 

They make rooms lighter, more spacious, interest- 
A mirror, for instance, on a dull, 
monotonous wall, will reflect colorful drapes or curtains, 
and give sparkle, glint and vividness to the room. 


A mirror over the fireplace always adds distinction. 
Mirorrs lighten up dark corners. 
should be installed at convenient places around the 
home. And of course you'll want a full length mirror 
in your hall for the conveniesce of your guests. 


Mirrors in doors 


To be sure 


PILKINGTON PRODUCTS: POLISHED PLATE © MIRRORS ° “‘VITROLITE’ 
FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS ® GLASS BLOCKS ® ““ARMOURPLATE” 
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The Sojourn of J elferson Davis 
In the Eastern Townships 


By FRED KAUFMAN 


“DOCK GROVE,” the house with 

the six gables, probably escapes 
being noticed by a great many peo- 
ple who pass Lennoxville’s Belvidere 
Street, but upon closer examination 
it proves to be one of the most in- 
teresting places in this small East 
ern Townships town. For in it lived 
for a number of years the Cummins 
family, grandchildren of Lord Mont- 
castle of England and Ireland, and 
probably the best friends in Canada 
of Jefferson Davis, one-time Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, and 
his family. 

Following the defeat of the South- 
ern armies, Davis, who was looked 
upon by most Northerners as the 
embodiment of what they had 
fought against, was interned in For- 
tress Monroe, Virginia, but later he 
was released on bail and he and 
Mrs. Davis left at once for Toronto, 
where they joined Mrs. Howell, Mrs. 
Davis’ mother, and their four chil- 
dren who had preceded them. 

It was there that Mr. Davis met 

embers of the Stotesbury family, 
who proved to be the immediate 
of the Davis’ family coming to 


Cause ' 
Lennoxville. For there were no less 
than Stotesburys enrolled at 


Bishop’s College School, one of Can- 
ida’s_ fjnest boarding schools for 
boys, which in those days occupied a 
building standing on the grounds of 
known as the “New 
Arts Building” of the University of 
College, situated at the 
junction of the St. Francis and Mas- 
sawippi rivers in Lennoxville. The 
school had proved to be very satis- 
factory to the young Stotesburys 
and it was decided to send Jeff 
Davis Jr. there, where he was to be 
under the care of Hansell Stotes- 
bury, who was to be a big brother to 
him. 
With young Jeff came the entire 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Davis, Maggie, 
a younger sister of Mrs. Davis, and 
the other three children, Maggie, 
afterwards Mrs. J. A. Hayes, Billie, 
and Winnie, who was often referred 
Daughter of the Con- 


what is now 


Bishop’s 


to as the 
federacy. 


YUITABLE houses were hard to get 
OY in those days and the choice 
the Davis family was confronted 
with was not very great. There was 
one hotel on the spot now occupied 
by the Roman Catholic Church, 
known as MacDougall’s, and then 
there was the British-American Ho- 
tel, owned by Stephen Clark, on the 
approximately on 
post office. 
latter, and 
about the 


opposite corner, 
the site of the present 
chose the 
any inte things 


Davis family were passed on by Mrs. 


3 : 
Vii Davis 


esting 


Clark, the owner’s wife. 
It seems that one of the 
1ich was missed by the Davis fam- 


things 


WI 
ily was a home, and this they found 
by their close association with the 
‘ummins family the owners of 
Rock Grove.” It was there that 
they sought refuge from the noise of 
the village, and many happy hours 
e spent by them at this friendly 
ble evidence of that time can 
still be found at the house, now occu 
ied by two families, the Blakes and 
the Pet I The living rooms in 
both apartments have large French 
vindows and on those panes we find 


nscribed some names of boys in at 
tendance at the school at that time. 
Although Jeff Jr. is apparently not 
amongst them —his name may have 
been on some panes which have not 
stood the test of time—we stil] find 
signatures of two of the Cummins 
boys, James, November 1, 1863 and 
Jack, 1865. 

The last time Mr 
visited “Rock Grove” before leaving 
the Eastern Townships for Mon 
treal, Mr. Davis turned to his wife 
and said: ‘Varina, what is the most 
valuable thing I 
world?” She answered, “Why, Jeff, 
your Bible.” And shortly after, he 


and Mrs. Davis 


sent it to Jennie Cummins with the 


have left in the 





following inscription on a fly-leaf: 
“To Miss Cummins, as a token of 
sincere regard and esteem of her 
friend, Jeff’n Davis, Lennoxville, 17 
July, 1868.” 

After Miss Cummins’ death this 
precious souvenir was passed on to 
her brother Stephen, known as 


“Little Stevie,” who in turn present- 
ed it to the Confederate Museum at 
Richmond, Virginia which recently 
received a_ visit from Winston 
Churchill during his American vaca- 
tion. It now forms an important 
part in the well-known Davis collec- 
tion. When Mr. Cummins made the 
presentation, he also explained the 
circumstances under which the Bible 
passed into his hands. 

“One point I wish to emphasize,” 
wrote he, “is this: though Mr. Davis 
was suffering from ill-health as a 
result of war strain, followed by im- 
prisonment, I never heard him utter 
a bitter word concerning the cause 
that had brought about these condi- 
tions. On the contrary if we young 


people gave expression to our feel- 
ings in words antagonistic to the 
Northern States or people he would 
stop us gently and tell us not to feel 
or speak with bitterness, for only by 
kind feeling could the whole nation 
be rebuilt and reach its highest 
destiny.” 


OME of Lennoxville’s older resi- 
\’ dents still tell stories which were 
passed on to them by friends who 
were students at Bishop’s College 
School during the days of the Civil 
War, and it seems that many of the 
boys took active sides in the conflict. 
Sometimes some young’ Southern 
boys would gather and sing songs of 
the South. This practice was dis- 





“FOREST FIRE” 


This is one of a series of illustrations on the subject of the Conservation of Canada’s 
natural assets designed to emphasize the fact that the beauties of unspoiled nature 





As painted for Carling’s 
by William Book 


liked by others who quickly retorted 
by singing, “We’ll hang Jeff Davis 
to a sour apple tree,” which coulq 
not have been very pleasant musie 
for the ears of Jeff Jr. 

Many local anecdotes are tolq 
about the period and it is rather 
hard to check the authenticity of all, 
For a long time, for instance, the 
saying went that Jefferson Davis ar- 
rived in Lennoxville concealing his 
identity in female attire, but this 
seems to be without foundation. We 
are also told that the family fre. 
quently drove to Stanstead, a to vn 
about thirty miles south of Lennox. 
ville, near the present United States 
border, but one day the people theyre 


seemed rather hostile when they 





citizens. 








Forest Fire —The Common Enemy’’ 


The scream of a rabbit pierces the 
hissing roar of the forest fire as a 
tall spruce bursts into flame like an 
oil-soaked rag. A deer, wild-eyed 
with terror, bursts from the under- 
growth and makes for the protecting 
waters of a small lake where other 
creatures of the wild, forgetting all 
lesser fears, stand huddled together, 
shivering with fear of fire — their 
common enemy. 


Crackling and hissing, its advance- 
line of windblown sparks reaching 
far ahead, the forest fire takes its 
terrible toll of wild life and forest 
wealth. In its wake nothing is left but 
blackened tree-trunks and desolation. 


A lurid picture? Yes, but a true 
picture, and one that is seen all too 
frequently in Canada’s forest lands. 
Statistics show that out of 6,000 forest 
fires in Canada every year, only one 
in six owes its origin to natural causes 
(lightning, etc.) The rest are caused 
by human agencies, and can be 
prevented. 


As a shareholder in Canada’s natural 
wealth, every Canadian has a vital 
interest in conservation. 
servation is the concern of all who 
are interested in the continuance of 
our national economy and our future 
prosperity, rather than the concern of 
a chosen few. The success of con- 
servational measures depends upon 
the full support of all Canadian 


And con- 
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that we enjoy today are a precious birthright which we must protect for tomorrow, 
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learned that the former Confederate 
President was in their midst, and 
Stanstead was never again visited. 
In connection with the story of 
Jefferson Davis’ sojourn in Lennox- 
ville—which came to an end when 
Mr. Davis decided to leave because 
he town was too noisy for him 
ne may also recall the rather per- 
sistent rumor regarding the first 
ttlers in North Hatley, a_ well- 
known summer and winter resort on 
the shore of Lake Massawippi. The 
saying goes that many Southerners 
vere determined to follow their 
leader wherever he went, and so, in 
jue course, they set out by train for 
l.ennoxville. But in those days 
travelling was not quite as easy as 
it is now, and, when the train 
reached the point where North Hat- 
» ley now stands, the locomotive broke 
down, and while the engineer tried 


to repair the damage some of the 
travellers went for a stroll to look 
at the countryside. We are told that 
they were so impressed by the 
beauty of the landscape that they 
decided to stay right there—-and so 
North Hatley was born. 

What is perhaps the most amusing 
story told about the Civil War era is 
the following one. Shortly after the 
defeat of the South, Confederate 
money was devaluated and it be- 
came practically worthless. One 
day a church social was held at the 
Anglican Church in Lennoxville and 
several boys from the school attend- 
ed. In the course of the evening a 
collection was taken up and much to 
the surprise of those who counted 
the money, the plate contained sev- 
eral thousand dollars, Confederate 
money,—a joke by some young 
Southern gentlemen. 


Impression of Horses 


oe stood in their accustomed 
% group in the little knoll just be- 
' yond the oatfield, a rising that com- 
* mands a fine view of the lake. They 
' always seemed to fall into just this 
position when they stopped to look 
et the lake or any other distant ob- 
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ject. They made a handsome pic- 
ture; Hector the oldest of the four, 
so resolute even at rest, his slender 
back as brown as a brook, a kind of 
youthful quiver running over it like 
sunshine; Jenny, standing by him, 
shoulder to shoulder, rubbing shoul- 
ders in fact, adoring him with her 
soft wide eyes; Maybelle next to 
her, but slightly apart, at an in- 
dependent angle. You could read 

whole story if you cared to in the 
lines of Maybelle’s bare back, a back 
which flatly contradicted her flow- 
ery name — a self-assertive, jealous 
back fastened to sinewy legs that 
could carry her untiringly over long 
roads before she would stop to look 
for the shadow of a tree. Against 
her somewhat knobby flanks snug- 
gled—yes, snuggled is the word-— 
that handsome and frisky _ yet 
strangely nervous and moody young 
Roland, who if he ever came to a 
dark tower would certainly do no 
more than give it a kick and run on. 

The wind of early summer seemed 
to toss them all closer together, to 
bind them with invisible threads, to 
permeate them with the freshness 
and vitality of sensitive northern air 
There was not a sound to be heard 
except the distant hum of a binder 
from a wheat field an acre away and 
the four stood motionless, looking, 
looking, out over the lake. 

Stephen Brook and Nancy his 
wife were celebrating his week-end 
leave by a tour on foot over the 
south end of the farm. As they came 
slowly up the hill they stood trans- 
fixed by the picture of these young 
creatures outlined against the blue 
morning sky. Because they loved 
them so much nothing was lost in 
the quick photographic impression 
that was registered in their minds-— 
Hector’s valor, Jenny’s adoration, 
Maybelle’s sour wisdom, Roland’s 
nervous agony. But these four who 
were always together had never 
stood so utterly motionless before. It 
was as if they were waiting for some- 
thing, waiting for a signal with 
nerves braced for response. 


“There it all is,” said Nancy, 
“youth everywhere, all over the 
world; this tension, this nervous 


waiting—-and yet you never looked 
so beautiful, my darlings! A picture, 
Stephen, and ours, and you have to 
leave them. I wonder what they are 


A MATTER OF CHOICE 


KNOW a man who would in skies 
go soaring 

Because to soar 
delight. 

He is a man who goes through life 
ignoring 

All other forms of flight. 





thus is his heart’s 


Another fellow takes a joy in sitting 

In bleak damp “hides” amid the 
dawn’s pale light, 

Because he longs to see ducks upward 
flitting — 

(O rare and toothsome bite!) 

For me no bird or plane. I’m ever 
itching 

The winter through for that entranc- 

ing sight: 


The golf-ball smack on velvet-smooth 
green pitching 


Downward from lofty height! 
J. O. PLUMMER 


thinking looking over the water. Do 
they dimly realize that they will 
soon be separated, sold into slavery? 
Farm work, army work, delivery 
work. . . I can’t bear it.” 

“But not young Roland,” said Ste- 
phen, “not he. He’ll frisk around a 
corner to evade anything that goes 
against his grain. What was he bred 
for in this dark age of time-raw 
nerves, thin legs, small bones, high 
blood pressure? Might as well quit 
breeding them fine!” 

He turned to her as though in ac- 
cusation. She was staring at them. 
Something had given them alarm. 
Hector was tossing his head violent- 
ly from side to side, Jenny leant 
against him trembling. Then May- 


belle gave an angry start, she raised 
her voice in one of her shrill, mascu- 
line, Katherine-Hepburn neighs. Ro- 
land took fright. Simultaneously 
they all lifted their feathery young 
tails and down the hill, like light- 
ning, with Arab grace they sped. 
Their flashing forms made a golden 
zig-zag line across the green mea- 
dow that lay between them and the 
lake. 

“Now what did they see and what 
did they hear that we cannot see and 
we cannot hear? Stephen, I believe 
that they sense a distant excitement 
in the air, a crisis, overwhelming to 
them in their own way, and that sud- 
den leap forward was their re- 
sponse.” 


“It’s a poetic theory,” he said, “but 
I have a strong feeling that they 
were merely switching flies -with 
their tails, for there is nothing in 
heaven or on earth so agonizing to 
young horses as June flies. There 
are myriads of them and they attack 
when the flesh is still tender. They 
are the savage inevitable pests of the 
cycle of the year. The colts get 
stung to a fury, later they become 
broken in, like all the rest of us. . 
Centuries turn in cycles too.” 

“History, or personal experience?” 
she asked him. 

“The two are one,” said the young 
captain taking a farewell look at his 
fields. 
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British Coal Exports 
Comeback Unlikely 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


The position of the British coal 
industry in future world markets 
does not appear very promising, 
says Mr. Marston, and the cost 
of maintaining an adequate 
labor-force in mines which have 
mostly seen their best days may 
even prove out of all proportion 
to the proceeds of large-scale ex- 
ports. The fact remains that the 
Scandinavian countries who 
formerly relied on Britain for 
their coal supplies are now im- 
porting from the U.S., but a po- 
tential new coal exporter has 
arisen in the person of Poland, 
who may in the near future be- 
come Europe’s chief source of 


supply. 


, Siomeng the Great Western Rail- 
way. which transports the coal 
produced in the great coal mining 
area of South Wales, was obtaining 
authorization to convert heavy-duty 
locomotives from coal burning to oil- 


firing, a cargo of coal was on its way 
from the United States to Scandina- 
via. 


The Scandinavian countries, which 
relied on Britian for their coal sup- 
plies before the war, have been cry- 
ing out for British coal since it ended, 
but the coal has not been there to 
send. There has not been enough for 
internal needs, and exports have 
dwindled to a trickle. Now the United 
States is beginning to send coal, and 
coal shippers here doubt whether 
they will ever get back the trade now 
being lost to other nations. 

There is close rivalry between Bri- 
tain and the United States, and the 
competitor’s moves are therefore 
watched with close attention. Other- 
wise the coal trade here might have 
noted that in the month of May Po- 
land exported to one country, Swe- 
den, as much coal as Britain exported 
to all her customers together. This 
is a new power rising up in the 
European coal trade. 

Polish output is making phenomen- 
al strides. and it is estimated that 
her exports in the current year. over 
and above 5 million tons agreed for 
Russia, will be 1242 million tons. 
And that is only a start. Before many 
vears Poland may be producing most 
of the coal requirements which the 


European countries cannot them- 
selves satisfy. 

The present position on the Conti- 
nent is far from satisfactory but 
slowly improving. France’s latest 
figure is a few per cent above pre- 
war monthly average; Belgian and 
Netherlands outputs are slowly ris- 
ing. Western Germany, however, is 
still producing only 43 per cent of 
the pre-war normal. It appears that 
the improvement of European output 
as a whole can go much farther. 

What, then, is the prospective posi- 
tion of the British coal industry in 
the world markets? Has it dropped 
permanently out of its leading posi- 
tion. or is the present merely a 
temporary eclipse due to the special 
problems of postwar? 


Output Fallacy 


The first thing is to get rid of an 
idea which is prevalent in Britain 
as well as overseas, that the British 
miner’s output per man-shift has de 
clined to a level at which the industry 
cannot compete internationally. 

The British mines, with fewer 
workers than are employed in the 
mines of Western Europe together. 
are producing about 20 per cent more 
coal than these. If some of the Euro- 
pean mines are approaching and 
others are exceeding pre-war output, 
that is not because their workers are 
producing more but because there 
are more workers at the coal face. 
In fact. on an average, the same 
number of workers is producing 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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We Cannot Tolerate Sabotage 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


‘TO DOUBT there is nothing to be gained by getting 
= citizens unnecessarily excited about the possibil- 
ity of new disasters, but it might be a good thing if 
more of them understood that both the political and 
economic situations are such that this is no time to 
“rock the boat.’ Horrible and almost incredible as 
it is, the fact yet remains that in the past two or three 
weeks the world has come dangerously close to a 
renewal of global war—-with a prospect of the use of 
new atomic and rocket and even bacteriological 
weapons of unimaginable destructiveness. The enemy 
we would face is so powerful that only by marshal- 
ling our own resources most completely and effective- 
ly would we be likely to survive. Yet this is the mo- 
ment chosen by groups of citizens of varied economic 
interests to disrupt the national economy and em- 
barrass the government by going on strike for 1in- 
creased remuneration for the groups to which they 
belong—regardless of the fact that, without the crea- 
tion of new wealth, such increase can be won only at 
the expense of the rest of the nation’s citizer's. 

The timing of these strikes is so remarkable that 

especially in view of the proven fact of the presence 
and activity of foreign agents among us-—there seems 
to be ground for suspicion that they have been insti- 
gated by our potential enemy. Some strike leaders 
are, in fact, known to be sympathetic to the doctrines 
of this foreign power, the adoption of which here 
would be truly revolutionary and would almost cer- 
tainly not be effected without the most serious kind 
of domestic conflict. 


Even the Farmers! 


There is no question of the good citizenship of Al 
berta farmers, yet their marketing strike at this 
time will harm their country by increasing the gen- 
eral feeling of unrest, particularly, of course, in the 
areas which may find themselves short of food if the 
strike is prolonged. The farmers are demanding 
“parity” prices for their products, meaning prices on 
a par with those they have to pay for the agricultural 
implements and other things they buy. This is an 
ancient issue, and there is no good reason for its re- 
vival at this critical moment. Acceptance of it as a 
principle would require a complete recasting of the 
basis of this country’s economy, and would involve 
the nation in a considerable extension of government 
al control at a time when the need is to relax controls 
in order to stimulate productive enterprise. 

Though the striking farmers comprise only about 
one-fifth of all the farmers of the province, ‘they or 
their sympathizers are reported to have used violence 
to keep non-strikers’ produce from the market. It 
would be interesting to know if the strikers acted on 
thejr own initiative or if inspiration came from else- 
where. Though they are certainly doing so unwit- 


tingly, the striking food-producers are now giving 
“aid and comfort to the enemy.” 

Across the border the big shipping strike has halt- 
ed virtually all U.S. maritime traffic and not only 
directly thrown some half-million men out of work 
but has stopped the import and export of urgently- 
needed materials for industry, which will cause the 
closing or slowing-down of many factories and put 
many more thousands of workers in idleness if the 
strike continues. More than 250,000 tons of relief 
cargo for Europe and Asia were tied up in 125 immo- 
bilized U.N.R.R.A. ships, and the U.S. War Depart- 
ment said the strike had paralyzed the shipment of 
American troops and supplies to Germany and Japan. 
The strikers may not be working for the democracies’ 
potential enemy—or are they? On top of all this, 
the union has threatened to call a country-wide gen- 
eral strike if the government moves any of the struck 
ships. 


Time to Take a Stand 


We have seen the same threat of the calling of a 
general strike used in Canada, as a weapon to pre- 
vent the opening up of picket lines acting illegally. 
It is high time that the law-abiding people of Canada 
made their attitude known on the matter of the defi- 
ance of government and law by organized labor. They 
might do so effectively by asking for and enrolling 
volunteers for the maintenance of essential services 
in the event of a general strike. The response to such 
an appeal would probably surprise the labor bosses, 
especially if, as might be expected, the volunteers in- 
cluded many members of the unions—members who 
have been virtually forced to join the unions but who 
disapprove of the tactics used. It will be remembered 
that it was popular disapproval, as shown by the 
overwhelming public response to the invitation to 
join a volunteer workers’ corps and its effective func- 
tioning, that broke the British general strike of 1926. 

If a potential enemy was indeed preparing for 
active war upon us and our sister democracies, he 
might be expected to attempt to bring about, through 
the work of his agents among us, the very conditions 
we now see in our industry and social system general- 
ly. Those conditions are already far advanced and 
seem to be becoming worse. It is time for every 
decent citizen to ask himself where he stands. Canada 
is a democracy whose people elect representatives to 
make the laws they want and who can change the 
laws when they want to. Defiance of the law is 
defiance of the people, and only a supine people will 
permit it. In the world political and economic situa- 
tions prevailing today, the disrupting of production 
and distribution is sabotage—-apparently a_ highly- 
erganized process of sabotaging democracy. The dan- 
ger in permitting it to continue is very great. 





Charles II Founded Permanent 
Home for Old British Soldiers 














ew 


For over 250 years the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, in south-west London, 
has been the chief home of rest for aged British soldiers who have given 
long and devoted service to the Army. To date, more than 20,000 pen- 
sioners have spent their last days there; over 500 are always in residence 
and, in addition, there are about 85,000 out-pensioners receiving grants 
of £2,000,000 yearly. These latter include native soldiers in various parts 
of the world, Malta, West Africa, Ceylon, etc. In-pensioners are selected 
from the out-pensioners and, to qualify, must have no family ties. They 
are free of all regulations, each has his own room and may come and go 
as he pleases, having no duties to perform. Above is the main recreation 
hall, containing an impressive collection of flags from many campaigns. 








The term “hospital” is apt to give the wrong impression for the 
“Royal” is not a medical centre, although it has an infirmary with 4 
nursing staff. Whatever the weather, the inmates—many of them over 


90—can meet along the covered walks. The institution was founded by 
King Charles II to reward some of his faithful followers, and May 29, Oak 
Apple Day, anniversary of King Charles’ escape from the Roundheads by 
hiding in an oak tree, is a great day for the old men. On that day they 
receive double rations, and also exchange their winter blue coats for 
scarlet summer ones. The building, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
was commenced in 1682 and finished eight years later. It cost £150,000 
and one day's pay was deducted from each soldier in the Army in 168? 
to help pay for it. Today, the British Parliament votes an annual sum fo! 
the centre's upkeep and the funds are augmented by various legacies. 
Popular belief credits Nell Gwyn with persuading the king to proceed 
with the project, but research has proved this to be a picturesque legend. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
about 30 per cent less coal. Individual 
productivity of the British miner has 
been more nearly restored to pre- 
standards than that of any 
outside the United 


Wal ; 
other miner 
States. 

The catastrophic fall in the indus- 
trys production from 231.3 million 
tons in 1939 to 169.6 million tons in 
945 -and 1939 was by no means a 
sood year—is due to the drift of 
hab or from the mines. Despite a re- 
yu tment campaign almost unex- 
1» led in industry, there are still 

some 700,000 men employed in 

». coal mining industry, compared 
about 750,000 before the war. 
jloyment remains roughly sta- 
iry, and weekly output fluctu- 
around 8% million tons—say 
nh million tons a year. 

hough there is some improvement 
yer 1945, there is not enough to 
1\-rt a crisis at home, to say noth- 

of expanding shipments overseas. 

Arthur Horner, the National 
ion of Mineworkers’ new Secre.- 
vy, has said that if we could re- 

in the 1939 export figure of 50 

lion tons we could earn £200 mil- 
n in foreign exchange and nearly 
minate the deficit on overseas 
de account, thus making the USS. 
an and its burdensome commit- 
ments unnecessary. (Since the credit 
beed not be drawn if not required. 
he point is not entirely academic.) 

If Mr. Horner's drive for efficiency 
nd output is successful to that ex- 

nt, the sceptics will gladly eat 
1eir words. It may be that they will 
ave the opportuntiy. But there is 

ilv one possible way to restore the 


dustry: restore its reputation 
mons the workers as a leading 
‘cupation. 

The miners have put forward 


ey nut forward many months ago 
12--oint charter for improving 
condition of the industry; cover- 
modernization. working condi- 
ys, hours, and wages. The pro- 
bDsals are such as would make 
ining ressonably attractive by com- 
ison with the other basic indus- 
ps. though it would not give the 


same short-term opportunities as 
some of the new light industries of- 
fer. 

If the charter is accepted there 
can be a reasonably quick return 
to 1939 production levels—and there 
is plenty of scope for improvement 
on those. But if the negotiations pio- 
ceed at the same pace hitherto the 
winter crisis will be upon us, and no 
actions, however bold, will enable 
industry, of which coal is in this 
country the foundation, to maintain 
its postwar recovery. 


Oil Partial Solution 


The forthcoming coal-year’s deficit 
is estimated at some 20 million tons 
for Britain. To meet it, the railways 
are being encouraged to convert 
their locomotives to oil feeding; 
many industries are installing ma 
chinery to power their furnaces with 
oil; others are being advised by a 
department of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power how to reduce the con- 
sumption of coal in their plants. 


Some millions of tons can _ be 
saved in this way. end every ton is 
valuable. But this can only be a 
temporary bridging of the gap. The 
first need is for more workers. The 
second is for up-to-date machinery 
and drastic reorganization of the 
whole structure of the mining in- 
dustry. 

The problem may be solved on 
that basis. or it may never he solve 
at all. It would be a mistake to as- 
sume that there is some magic in an 
industry which built up much of the 
industrial strength of Euvrore which 
must preserve it threugh every 
change in conditions. The balance 
of probability seems to be at present 
that coal as a major British export 
is finished. It may be that the cost 
of maintaining an adequate labor 
force in mines which have most!v 
seen their best davs will rrove. if at- 
tempted, to be out of provertion to 
the proceeds of large scale exports. 
and that the industry will have to 
settle itself on a level sufficient to 
satisfy the—considerably expanding 

heme need. and stay there. 


NEWS OF THE MINES 
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Higher Mineral Output Expected 
In British Columbia This Year 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


Fi: we INCREASE of $8,400,000 or 
more than 15% was shown in 
the gross value of mineral produc- 
tion in British Columbia for 1945 as 
compared with the previous year 
and conditions at the present time 
point to a further upturn in quantity 
and value of metal output for 1946, 
according to the annual report of 
the Department of Mines.  Pros- 
pecting, development, and rehabilita- 
tion of mines and plants were 
pursued actively during 1945 and are 
continuing this year. Work has 
been resumed at several gold mines 
which were shut down during the 
war, and it is expected production 
from some of these properties may 
make a considerable contribution to 
the 1946 total. Production is also 
likely to be increased at other 
properties where war _ conditions 
necessitated reductions. Expansion 
of copper production to make up 
some of the wartime reduction is 
also anticipated. The price now 
being obtained for silver is ma- 
terially higher than for many years 
and the prices for copper, lead and 


zine are better than during much of 
the time in recent years. 

The quantities of the _ principal 
metals produced in 1944 and 1945 in 
British Columbia were well below 
the 20-year averages, except for zinc 
in both years and lead in 1945, 
states Dr. Hartley Sargent, chief 
mining engineer of the Department 
of Mines. The metal prices for the 
two years were higher and in some 
cases materially higher than the 
20-year average. It is interesting to 
note, Dr. Sargent points out, that 
production of zine has_ increased 
greatly in quantity and in relative 
importance, while copper production 
has declined materially in the 20- 
year period. The 20-year period 
includes substantially all the prov- 
ince’s production of sulphur, mer- 
cury, tungsten, antimony, bismuth, 
cadmium and tin. These products 
make up a large part of the mis- 
cellaneous group which is now of 
considerable importance but was 
relatively unimportant before 1925. 
Dividends credited in 1945 _ by 





British Columbia mines amounted to 
$10,487,395, compared with $11,367,- 
732 in 1944. The figure for 1945 
includes $70,504 made up of capital 
distribution and t wo amounts 
omitted from the total credited to 
the previous 12 months. 

Negus Mines Limited, Yellowknife 
gold producer, announces output of 
over $50,000 for July, while the 
average for the first six months of 
1946 was $45,000. Charles McCrea, 
K.C.,_ president, states that pre- 
liminary work _ preparatory to 
sinking the main shaft an addi- 
tional 600 feet is well under way and 
actual shaft sinking should com- 
mence about the middle of this 
month, when crosscutting will then 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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SILICA, CLAYS, TALC, TRAVERTINE etc. 


New horizons of opportunities open before the industrialist 
Properly located within this dynamic 


Province, your industrial plant will have unlimited quantities 


It 


will have the cheapest power, heat and fuel — and an envi- 
able pool of skilled labor on which to draw. Chemical in- 


dustries with an eye to tomorrow need Alberta, and Alberta 








PAINTS 
ACIDS 
FERTILIZERS 
AMMONIA 
CEMENT 
ALCOHOLS 
GYPSUM 
SODAS 
CHLORINE 
ACETYLENE 
\ ASPHALT 


PLASTICS 
, a CARBIDE 
oa / BLEACHES 


/ 


CARBONS 
CHARCOALS: 
ALKALIES 

SOAPS 
PIGMENTS 

CLEANERS 

PERFUMES 
INSULATION 
DISINFECTANTS 

GLYCERINE 

SALTS 


OPPORTUNITY # ALBERTA 
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GOVERNMENT 
AND 


CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 


Enquirtes Invited 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Victoria, New York, London, Eng. 






































Burns Bros.& Company 


Charles Burns Wilfred H. Denton 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


244 BAY STREET, TORONTO AD. 9371 





























THE MONTHLY REVIEW OF 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


A statistical record of all securities 
listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange 


A Copy will be mailed to interested Investors upon written request. 


DICKSON, JOLLIFFE & ComPANY 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


TELEPHONE * ADelaide 7451—80 KING ST. WEST—TORONTO 1, ONT. 
JOHN 8. DICKSON ° W. H. JOLLIFFE ° A. L. A. RICHARDSON 









































THE VICTORIA TRUST AND SAVINGS CO. 


Established 1895 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


HEAD OFFICE, 
LINDSAY, ONT. 


ASSETS OVER 
$12,300,000.00 




















THE B. GREENING WIRE COMPANY 








LIMITED 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 36 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at a meeting 


WESTERN GROCERS 


LIMITED of the Directors of the B Greening Wire Com- 
Seal pany, ITimited, held in the office of the Com- 
Notice of Dividends pany on August 26th, 1946, a dividend of Five 
Notice is hereby given that the cents per share on the Common Shares of the 
rae ae ; have been Company was declared payable October 1st 
following dividends have IEE 1946, to shareholders of record, September 3rd, 
declared: 1946 
On the Preference Shares F. J. MAW, 
$1.40 Series $20 par oD Secretary 
cents a share: Hamilton, Ont August 29th, 1946. 








or alternatively on_ the 
Preference Shares $100 par- 
$1.75 a share: 

On the Class A Shares 

37 %cents a share; 


Penmans Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that the follow- 
ing Dividends have been declared for the 
quarter ending the 31st day of October 1946. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and one-half 
yer cent. (142%), payable on the list day of 
November to Shareholders of record on the 
[Ist day of October, 1946 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share, payanie on the 15th day of 
November to shareholders of record on the 
15th day of October 1946. 


By Order of the Board. 
Cc. B. ROBINSON, 


or alternatively on the ex- 

isting Common—-$1.50 a 

snare 

Payable October 15th 1946, 

to shareholders of record 

September 13th, 1946. 
Winnipeg. W. P. RILEY 
August 29th, 1946 President. 








Secretary-Treasurer. 
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ADVERTISING AND PUBLICATION 


GOLD & 


DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





G. E. B., Hamilton, Ont.—Wartime 
restrictions stopped work in 1942 at 
BAYVIEW RED LAKE GOLD 
MINES, but recently the No.1 shaft, 
which is down to a depth of 500 feet, 
has been dewatered and it is proposed 
to deepen it to 1,000 feet and open up 
a series of new levels. A _ second 
shaft is down 125 feet, with a level 
established at 100 feet. Indicated and 
probable ore down to the 475-foot level 
in the No.1 shaft area has been es- 
timated at 50,000 tons, grading 0.50 
ounce gold. I understand production 
is planned when conditions permit 
although it would appear that con- 
siderable more lateral work will be 
necessary before it can be determined 
if erection of the mill is warranted. 
The company has most of the equip- 
ment for a 125-ton mill on the pro- 
perty. 

K.E.L., Three Rivers, Que. — In- 
creased production by TOOKE BROS. 
LTD. during the first six months of 
the current ycar resulted in substan- 
tially higher profits for the period, as 
compared with the first half of 1945. 
Morecver, the management is looking 
forward to a considerable improve- 
ment in results for the balance of the 
year. The labor situation has taken 
a turn for the better, with the num- 
ber of employees substantially in- 
creased in the current year. How- 
ever, there has not been an equivalent 
rise in production, due to the ineffi- 
ciency of the new workers. The com- 


pany, whose manufacturing plant is 
located in Montreal, is engaged in the 
manufacture of shirts, collars, neck- 
wear, pyjamas, underwear, etc. For 
the year 1945 the company reported 
net income of $52,685, or $1.80 per 
share, on the common stock, including 
the refundable portion of taxes of 
$15,795, or 54 cents per share. 
W.E.D., Winnipeg, Man.—I under- 
stand high-grade ore _ intersections 
have been encountered in diamond 
drilling on the property of ECHO- 
INDIN MINES, which adjoins to the 
north the Leta property in the Indin 
Lake area, Northwest Territories. 
Diamond drilling was resumed in the 
spring on the property of PERSHON 
GOLD MINES, adjcining southwest 
of Croinor Pershing, but I have not 
heard that the new program has as 
yet revealed anything of importance. 
Officials are hopeful that further drill- 
ing will duplicate the good results 
previously obtained. Favorable 
assays were reported from the last 
three drill holes in the earlier werk. 
RED AREA GOLD MINES at last 
report was diamond drilling but I 
have not yet heard of the results be- 
ing obtained from this exploration. 
D.J.W., Toronto, Ont.—Consolidated 
net earnings cf NATIONAL DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO, OF CANADA, 
LTD., for the six months ended June 
30, 1946, including refundable portion 
of excess profits tax, totalled $193,491, 
equal to 79 cents a share, on the 244,- 





twice or three times as great. 


The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups 
according to their normal velo- 
city in relation to the Averages. 


GROUP ‘‘A’’—Investment Stocks 


GROUP “C’’—Speculations 


Averages. 


the market-place.”’ 


The Stock Appraiser 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things:—(1) What 
to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser— 
a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. 


All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 


GROUP ‘‘B’’—Speculative Investments 


A stock rated Favorable or Neutral-Plus has considerably more . 
attraction than those with a lower rating, but it is imperative that 
purchases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due re- 
gard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of the 


The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed 
as a percentage of the yield of any stock, thus showing at a glance the 
relative investment value placed on it by the ‘‘bloodless verdict of 


The better grade investment 


The Factors affecting the long- 
er term movements of a com- 
pany’s shares are ascertained 
from a study of their normal 
habits. Predominant Factors are 
shown as: 

1. FAVORABLE 
2. NEUTRAL or 
3. UNATTRACTIVE 





COSMOS 


IMPERIAL MILLS, LIMITED 

















entirely from the market, 


every stock declines. 


on a very attractive yield basis. 





Montreal, August 27, 1946. 

















PRINTERS 2 teemecsnaue rest: 


MONTREAL — LANCASTER 9119 





PRICE 31 July 46 — $29.95 Averages Cosmos 
YIELD _— 4.6°/. 
INVESTMENT INDEX — 82 Last 12 months Up 32.9%, Up 11.4°/. 
GROUP -- ee Last 1 month Down 3.8% Down 7.8°/. 
FACTORS — Neutral 1942 Low—1946 Hgh Up 160.0% Up 77.7°/. 
, ¢ ce - ~~. 
RATIO SCALE MONTHLY MOVEMENT CHART - N 
Averages superimposed dotted line. eee 32 
Ps 
COSMOS IMPERIAL aa | | 
Better for investors than traders o 
, | | 
y 
an 2» 
Jany Z l 
1945 ono ™ 
i | | July 
park t 1946 
2 | |_I- 
“a Vertical lines represent monthly 
sl rang? of Cesmos Imperial; dotted 
line is the trend of Industrial Aver- 
ag‘*s. 
23 
SUMMARY: The Industrial stock market averages have been ad- 


vancing for over four years and during recent months there has been 
increasing anxiety on the part of investors regarding the future outlook. 
As a result individual stocks (and the averages) have retreated some- 
what from their high levels in order to appraise the situation. 

During such a period cautious investors, if they do not withdraw 
frequently look for stocks that should nor- 
mally be expected to withstand a recession in the general market to 
some extent, realizing of course that in any such recession practically 


Cosmos Imperial manufactures heavy cotton duck and dryer felts ete. 
and appears to have profits that permit payment of regular dividends 
and a yearly bonus which in turn hold the stock within a reasonably 
narrow range, as may be seen from the figures above. 
rently including Cosmos in Group ‘‘A’’ — the Investment Group whereas 
it was formerly in the Speculative Investments. 
ly high rating in view of an Investment Index of only 8.2. 
ther decline in the market Cosmos Imperial shares might be available 


We are cur- 


This may seem a slight- 
On a fur- 








854 shares of new preferred stock to 
be outstanding. Profits on the same | 
basis for the year ended Dec. 31, 1945, | 
amounted to $346,355, equivalent to 
$1.41 a share on the new preferreg, | 
The 79 cents per share on the new 
preferred earned in the first six 
months of 1946 therefore indicates an 
improvement. As the last six months 
of the year is, in the experience of 
the company, usually more profitable 
than the first six months, it is expect. 
ed that further improvement wil! be 
recorded in the last half of 1946. 

EB. 8. D., Quebec, Que.—The pros. 
pects for CONSOLIDATED MINING 
AND SMELTING CO. OF CANADA 

-one of the largest mining ang 
smelting enterprises in the world. 
appear bright, and it is possible the 


current year will show a substantia] ¥ 


improvement over the satisfactory 
results of 1945. The higher output 
last year, along with reduced costs 
that were secured despite large 
increases in wages resulted in an 
increase in total sales of $8,500,000 
to $51,607,891. While higher taxes 
absorbed over $5,000,000 of the im. } 
provement, the company was abie to 
re-ort the best net earnings since 
1942 at $3.69 as compared with a 
1944 net of $2.99. Net working 
capital was increased by $6,000,000 
to $38,366,102 at the end of 1945. In 
offsetting dollar _ parity-action, 
Smelters is better off than the other 
base metal mines. It is true it loses 
10% on its large foreign sales, but 
higher foreign prices are in evidence 
for lead and zinc. Silver has also 
moved up smartly in price. The 
labor supply is steadily improving 
and despite advancing wages the 
strong metal markets, lead to an 
optimistic outlook. 


1.T.A., Toronto, Ont.—No activityg 
has been reported by SAWBILLE 


LAKE MINES since 1944, but I under. 
stand the company plans to resume 
work as soon as the necessary fi. 
nances can be arranged. The proper- 
ty is in good standing and there is a 
100-ton mill on it. As you state the 
property was formerly known as the 
Upper Seine Gold Mines and was 
one time in production. It is doubtful 











| J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 


| Toronto Kirkland Lake 
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Plan for the things you want 
most and accumulate the requir d 
funds through a Canada Permanet 
Savings Account. Regular d-- 
posits soon build a fund for oblig’- 
tions, cmergencies and futu:e 
expenditures. Savings earn 2%... 


CANADA | 
PERMANENT 


Wi Ve)aceleletom Gelanle)cele(ey! 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $67,000,000 














SILKNIT LIMITED 


Circular on request | 


S.R. Mackellar & Co. | 

Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 

27 Melinda St. ADelaide 491! 
Toronto 1 
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owever, if a profit was made at the likely to pay dividends and I favor 


to Bid price of gold. Of the authorized such stocks as KERR-ADDISON, 


me 
45, 
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apitalization of 3,000,000 shares 1- SAN ANTONIO, MADSEN, Mac- 
67,955 are issued, with 930,000 shares LEOD-COCKSHUTT, MALARTIC 





to Bhooled. GOLD FIELDS and COCHENOUR 
ed. If p. A. G., Halifax, N.S.—I under- WILLANS. The Northern Miner is 
ew ‘Btand that no large-scale redemption an excellent weekly publication deal- 








Six #f the bonds of ALGOMA CENTRAL ing with Canadian mining and en- 
an HERMINALS LTD. by the ALGOMA _ deavors to provide the latest inform- 
ths BENTRAL AND HUDSON BAY _. ation on established mines as well as 
of MPalLWAY CO. is likely this year. The new propositions. It is published at 
ble Moneral situation seems to be little 122 Richmond Street West, Tor- 
ect- Bhanged from a year ago when in- onto. CENTRAL PATRICIA GOLD 
be Myeased operating costs more than off- MINES currently seems to have the 
st the record improvement in gross best speculative and dividend paying 
Os. Bpvonue, resulting in insufficient funds possibilities of the mining stocks in 
NG cing available for retiring a portion — your list. 
DA the outstandng bonds of Algoma P. S. C., Orillia, Ont. — Despite 
and @entral Terminals under the 1941 ar- growing scarcity of raw material, a 
id- ingement. Capital expenditures, de- high level of production was main- 
th rred during the war years and_= iained at all the plants of EASTERN 
‘tial Hecessary for handling the increased STEEL PrP ODUCTS LIMITED in the 
tory MPaific and for operating require- first half of 1946, reports J. G. Lor- 
tput }Bents, have been heavy. Operations riman, president and general man- 
sts fis year up to the shipping strike in coer, As the bulk of the require- 
urge ne were about the same as 1945 ments come from Canadian steel 
an}@pd since the settlement of the strike mills, the long-drawn-out strikes at 
000 Mei! and water traffic has been  Stelco, Dosco and Algoma are now 
axes fgpod. Costs are up and with demands _ seriously affecting the company’s 
im. for increased wages by the rail- ability to fill orders. Demand for 
le t) Mey unions, operations will be fur- practically all the products continues 
ince Meer adversely affected unless allev- tobe insistent and a very heavy back- 
th a m™tion is obtained through a raise in log of business has accumulated. 
king eight rates. H. R. N., Sauit Ste. Marie, Ont.— 
0.000 W. G. O., Tillsonburg, Ont.—Con- POWER CORP.’s net of $1,342,075 
th lering the drop in prices experi- for the fiscal year ended June 30 last 
tion ced by mining stocks since you (up $66,402 from the previous year) 
thas ade your purchases, you have done was equal to over three times the 
loses well up to date with what you’ debenture interest and, after pay- 
“Held. However, in the event of mak- ment of interest charges, $6 a share 
but > further commitments I would on the first preferred stock, and $3 
lence gi pest some of the more proven jun- a share on the participating prefer- 
also gi old properties. Gold & Drosshas red stock, was equivalent to 68 cents 
Thef bquently pointed out some of these a share on the common stock, com- 
VIN¢ wath ore positions warranting ex- pared with 48 cents a share on the 
theggmsion of productive capacity once common the year before. During the 
0 an@nomic conditions will allow. If it year a dividend of 30 cents a share 
ividends you are interested in as was paid on the common stock and a 
tivityagminst interest on money, you might contribution of $20,000 made to pen- 
BILLGB well advised to buy those younger _ sion fund leaving $150,291, which was 
nder-g@id producers which are paying and added to surplus. 
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“4 Downturn May Be Moderate 


b. The INTERMEDIATE, OR SEVERAL-MONTH TREND of 


























By HARUSPEX 


THE CYCLICAL, OR ONE TO TWO-YEAR NEW YORK STOCK MAR- 
KET TREND, which dominates Canadian stock prices: Downside pene- 

| tration of February 1946 low points by both the Dow-Jones railroad and 
industrial averages confirms a primary downtrend as under way, du- 
ration and extent indeterminate. 


the market is to be classed as downward from the May-June high points 
of 212.50 on the Dow-Jones industrial average, 68.31 on the rail aver- 
age. 

Last week the Dow-Jones industrial average closed decisively under 
its February support level, thereby confirming earlier weakness by the 
rails and indicating a reversal in the market’s primary trend to a down- 
ward direction. This reversal succeeds a primary advance running 
over an approximate four-year interval—April 1942 to February 1946. 
Various factors can be adduced as contributing to the turnabout. This 
most important, in our opinion, will be found to surround the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s attempt at control of prices while simultaneously abetting 
p Wage advances. The ‘‘part free, part slave’’ economy thereby created 
has run into various difficulties, of which swollen inventories, labor 
Sdissatisfaction and inefficiency, and sub-normal production in certain 
important industries are among the results. 


A market development of the character mentioned calls, as stated 
ist week, for reduction or elimination of stock positions, the one or the 
Other depending on income and other considerations particular to each 
nvestor. Bear markets have sometimes been deep and protracted, at 
Dther times, shallow and of brief duration. Certain factors in the cur- 
ent situation are—barring war—suggestive of a moderate rather than 
®xcessive downturn. These are the still unsatisfied demand for goods, 
he heavy backlog of liquid savings, and the inflationary potential re- 
bident in the governmental fiscal picture. One this basis, the bear period 
= ould be confined to the customary 3/8 to 5/8 cancellation of the pre- 
Seeding 1942-1946 advance. These limits are 168/137 on the Dow-Jones 
ndustrial average, 51/40 on the railroad average. Rally here would 
eem in order. At its termination, whether brief or protracted, renewal 
bf decline into new low ground is to be anticipated. Such decline, in due 
ourse, should furnish opportunity for stock accumulation. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 

















APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. 
212.50 
5/29 204.52 
—_— 195.22 
PETRIALS 71/23 176.72 
9/4 
XN 
68.06 
5/28 63.12 
a 8/14 
RAILS ——— 
60.41 
7/23 
52.44 
DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET “TRANSACTIONS 9/4 


7,000 | 1,214,000 | 1,085,000 2,388,000 





























One of the World’s Largest 


facturers of pulp and paper. 


purposes, cardboard and pine lumber. 


We offer, as principals, 


New Issue 


314% First Mortgage Bonds 
Due January 2nd, 1967 
Price: 100 and accrued interest 


A Prospectus, a copy of which has been filed under the 


upon request. 


Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited is not only a leader in 
Canada’s major industry, but also one of the world’s largest manu- 


Products manufactured by the Company include newsprint paper 
for newspapers and magazines, kraft wrapping paper for many 


Markets in which the Company’s products are sold include Canada, 
United States, Great Britain, Eire, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, the West Indies, China, India and South America. 


Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 


The Companies Act, 1934, as amended, will be promptly furnished 















provisions of 





may convert their present Bonds with the January 2nd, 1947 


the principal amount of the Bonds so tendered. 













Holders of old Bonds desirous of exchanging for the Bonds now offered 


quent coupons attached, and receive Trustee’s Deposit Receipts, carrying 
a coupon bearing interest at 516% per annum from July 2nd, 1946 to 
January 2nd, 1947, and, in addition, receive a premium of 14 of 1% on 






and subse- 












In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds will be a legal investment 
for funds of Insurance Companies registered under the Canadian 
and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, as amended. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
Winnipeg TORONTO Vancouver 
Ottawa Montreal New York Victoria 


London, Eng. Hamilton Kitchener London, Ont. 









































Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 








THE TORONTO 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
$1.25 per share, upon the paid-up Capital 
Stock of this Company, has been declared 
for the current Quarter, and that the same 
will be payable on and after 

lst October 1946 
to Shareholders of record on the books of 
the Company at the close of business on 
14th instant. 

By order of the Board, 

P. SIMMONDS 

5th September 1946. Manager 

















Public Utility 
and 
Industrial Financing 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG 








15 King Street West, Toronto 




















BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 73 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of Forty cents (40c) per Share on 
Class ‘‘A’’ Shares has been declared for the 
three months ending September 30th, 1946 
payable by cheque dated October 15th, 
1946, to shareholders as of record at the 
close of business on September 30th, 1946 
Such cheques will be mailed on October 
15th, 1946, by the Montreal Trust Company 
from Vancouver. 


By Order o the Board, 
J. A. BRICE, 


Vancouver, B.C. Secretary 
September 7th, 1946. 





























Is Your Investment Portfolio Top Heavy? 


Too heavy investment in one class of security and your portfolio immediately 
becomes out of balance. The perfect portfolio has Government, Municipal, 
Corporation, and Industrial Bonds and Shares and Mining Stocks in well- 
balanced proportion to suit individual circumstances and income needs. 
[f you ask us to analyze your holdings, perhaps we may be able to suggest 
some changes, that will result in better balance. 


Private Wire 


to 1, , 
pn ee Members 1 he Toronto Stock Exchange 
New York 330 BAY STREET TORONTO 


Hamilton Brantford Brampton Vancouver 


Milner, Ross & Co. 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Voluntary Disability Protection Is 
Better Than Compulsory Cover 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


People in general and business 
men in particular are seeking 
relief from instead of an addition 
to existing regimentation and 
taxation, and so opposition is 
growing to the imposition of 
more in the form of compulsory 
health insurance or other mea- 
sures having a similar effect. 
Those familiar with the way in 
which governments administer 
their affairs know that no 
government can carry on an in- 
surance undertaking as efficiently 
or at as low cost to the public in 
the long run as those who are 
engaged in it as a private com- 
petitive enterprise. Any tempor- 
ary saving which might be 
shown could only be effected by 
loading part or all of the ex- 
penses on the general taxpayers. 


ROPOSED 
and the 
establishment 


Y 
} 


in Canada 
States for the 
nation-wide com- 
insurance have been 
making little or no headway. In fact, 
ther a growing body of opinion 
intervention of the gov- 
field. It is felt that 
the government should confine its 

iti the provision of medical 
care in the case of those individuals 
who are not i position to make 
such provision for themselves, and 
that the of the population should 


measures 
United 
ot 


ulsorv health 


agalnst tne 


rnmaent } yj 
CLiimell Aan UATE 


rest 


not be subjected to this kind of regi 
ment 

One of the jections to these com 
pulsory measures is that they would 
impose an added burden to the tax- 
payers of the country who are al- 
ready staggering under the heaviest 
taxload in the history of the coun 
try. Another objection is that indi 
viduais would not have a free choice 


of doctors, as the doctors in a local- 
ity would be organized and_ the 
choice would be restricted to doctors 
in the group. It is contended by one 
medical authority that not more than 
one-quarter of the doctors— and then 
only the incompetent ones woul 
sign up for such a plan. There is 
much opposition at this time to the 
setting up of another army of gov- 
ernment officials, which would be 
required to operate a compulsory in- 
surance scheme. The people, now 
groaning under war time restrictions 
snd ecntrols not yet removed, want 
less and not more regimentation. 


No Boon in Long Run 


While in theory government life, 
fire, accident and sickness insurance 
may appear to be a boon to human- 
itv, in practice it does not work out 
that way. Yet there are some people 
engaged in various forms of private 
enterprise who advocate the setting 
up of municipal, provincial or fed- 
eral government insurance schemes, 
but who would be horrified by the 
mere suggestion that any govern- 
ment should take over the particu- 
lar business in which they are en- 
gaged with the object of effecting a 
saving in costs to the public. 

Such persons are generally firmly 
convinced that no government, fed- 
eral, provincial or municipal, could 
carry on their particular business as 
efficiently or as economically in the 
long run as they themselves are able 
to operate it, with their experience 
and knowledge acquired after years 
of training and study, and that any 
temporary saving which might be 
shown at the outset could only be 
effected by loading part of the ex- 
pense on the general taxpayers. But 


they evidently do not take the same 
view with respect to the government 
going 


into the insurance business, 
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Management Services that include: 


Time, motion and methods study. 


Training of foremen and super- 
visors in methods improvement, 


tions and work simplification. 


Training in techniques of person- 
nel selection, placement and job 


Surveys of sales, distribution and 
merchandising methods, and 


Surveys for the location of fac- 
branch 


Surveys and installation of pro- 
duction, budgetary, profit and 
cost control methods and systems. 


© Job evaluation. 
“ Incentive plans. 
« 

cost reduction, 
” 

instruction. 
| 

analysis of markets. 
« 

tories and 
« 
« 


Complete surveys of operations 
and organization. 


Our booklet, “What is Industrial 
Engineering?” explains in 
detail these phases of our service. 
We will be pleased to send you a 


J.D. WOODS & GORDON 
LIMITED 
15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


J.D W oods, President W.L.Gordon, Managing Director 
Ralph Presgrave e J. G. Glassco ¢ J. A. Lowden 
G.P.Clarkson ¢ D.M.Turnbull ¢ B.H. Rieger 


industrial Engineers and Consultants 


personnel rela- 
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though a government is no better 
equipped to conduct an _ insurance 
undertaking efficiently or econom- 
icauty than it is to carry on any other 
commercial undertaking. 

There is no doubt that if business 
men and the public generally fully 
grasped this elementary truth, there 
would be little or no demand for gov- 
ernment intervention in the insur- 
ance business or in any other busi- 
ness in which there is plenty of com- 
petition and no monopoly, and in 
which the people are _ protected 
against loss of their money by the 
public safeguards which surround 
the operations of the business. 


Lots of Competition 


It is true that the claim is some- 
times made that while there is com- 
petition between companies and com- 
panies and between agents and 
agents for business, there is virtually 
no competition as to insurance rates. 
But it is well Known by those who 
take out insurance policies that there 
is lots of competition in all branches 
of insurance both as to rates and 
coverage between tariff and non- 
tariff companies, between stock and 
mutual insurers, reciprocals and 
Lloyd’s underwriters. 

Indeed, it is questionable if there 
is any other business in which the 
competition as to rates and service is 
keener and is operating all the time 
to provide better and better service 


at lower and lower rates. As long 
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time is a wider dissemination of in- 




































as insurance is maintained as a pri- formation about the merits of the there a 
vate competitive enterprise, this private competitive system of ingyy. | citizen . 
trend will continue and the insurance’ ance, and its advantages over any | vate we 
buying public will reap the benefit. type of monopolistic system estap,| eee 
It will come to an end in any branch lished by a federal, provincia] op within © 
of the business only if that branch municipal government. Public ep. nent we 
is taken over and operated as a gov-__ lightenment is needed on the histor of e a 
ernment monopoly, when, the incen- of the various government insurance ae *% 
tive of competition being removed, schemes which have been put into tate 
the public will have to be satisfied effect in this country and elsewhere gov a 
with whatever type of service gov- as a substitute for insurance by py. Mee 
ernment bureaucrats see fit to pro- vate institutions. ulsory & 
vide. As far as the provision of accident , 
What is needed at the present and health insurance is concerneq olunté 
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fast action. 


FOR EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 





Today's tough competition demands clear thinking and 


That's why this top executive likes the 
convenience and instant action of Dictaphone Electronic 
dictation. 
The microphone on his desk gives him new and precise 
control over his entire organization. 
phone he speaks ideas, plans and instructions. 
records important over-the-desk conversations. Mean- 
while his secretary is free to protect him from interrup- 
tions and do other important work. 


Into this micro- 


You'll find this new control center for executive action 
on the desk of many a top-flight business leader today. 





Learn for yourself how this microphone 
‘Control Center’’ will double your 
ability to get things done. Free descrip- 
tive literature will be sent on request. 
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DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LIMITED, 86 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation (U.S.A.), makers of Acoustic 
and Flectronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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_— 
there is now available to the average 
citizen through the medium of pri- 
yate insurers and fraternal societies 


a broader form of protection at rates 
within his means than the govern- 
ment could possibly offer. This type 
of protection does not involve any 
irain on the general taxpayers to 
maintain the thousands of additional 


lsovernment employees which would 
ye needed to operate a system of com- 
ulsory government insurance. 


cluntary Plan 


There has been a rapid growth in 
recent years of voluntary plans for 
yoviding protection against the 
bco:omic loss caused by accident and 
sickness. Commercial accident and 
ealth policies have been liberalized, 
broup policies for employees furnish 
Mcreased protection, blue cross hos- 
bitalization plans have been made 
yvailable over a wide area, prepaid 
nedical care and other voluntary 
lans have been extended, so that 
on compulsory protection is now 
vailable to the great bulk of the 


moj} ulation. 


These available voluntary plans 
cely do away with any necessity 
f ealling upon the government to 
, for most citizens what they can 
o for themselves. With further de- 
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velopment they can be made mcre 
all-inclusive, and such development 
should be: encouraged, rather than 
killed off by government intervention 
in the business at heavy cost to the 
general taxpayers. 

At present the writing of accident 
and health insurance on a voluntary 
collective basis is steadily increasing 
through insurance of groups of em- 
ployees, members of labor unions, 
associations, etc. Employers are in- 
creasingly recognizing that they have 
an obligation to be the medium for 
making available to their employees 
low cost protection against sickness 
and non-occupational accidents. Many 
labor union contracts now contain 
provisions for some form of group 
accident and sickness coverage. 


e * 
e & 
Inquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 


There has recently been operating 
in our City a salesman from Mont- 
real for the Continental Casualty 
Company selling accident and sick- 
ness insurance. According to their 
advertising statements they have 
ample securities with the Govern- 
ment to make them safe to insure 
with. Is this a company which your 
Department would recommend for 
this type of insurance? 


—M.B.C., Halifax, N.S. 


Continental Casualty Company, 
with head office at Chicago and Can- 
adian head office at Toronto, was in- 
corporated in 1897 and has been 
doing business in Canada since 1917. 
It is regularly licensed in this coun- 
try and has a deposit with the Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa for the sole pro- 
tection of Canadian policyholders. 
All claims are readily collectable, and 
the company is safe to insure with. 
Latest Government figures show 
that its paid up capital is $5,000,000, 
and that its total assets in Canada 
at the end of 1944 were $1,742,329, 
while its liabilities in this country 
amounted to $1,076,582, showing a 
surplus of assets in Canada over lia- 
bilities in Canada of $665,747. Its 
total income in Canada in 1944 was 
$2,111,133, while its total losses and 
expenses incurred in this country 
were $1,729,424. The market value 
of the bonds on deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa for the pro- 
tection of its Canadian policyholders 
was $1,113,580. 


News of is Mines 


(Continued from Page 43) 
commence to the new zone. It has 


been decided to put down an addi- 
tional deep drill hole. The former 








ROBERT SYRETT 


q VINCENT CORPORATION APPOINTMENT NEWS 







C. C. ROLLINS 


Worman Vincent, president of Vincent Mining Corp., announces the recent ap- 
ointments of Robert Syrett as Director of Public Relations and Publications and 
. C. Rollins as director and manager of Rollins Gears Ltd., which is associated 
ith the industrial section of the Vincent Corp. Mr. Syrett has been a newspaper 


_ Feporter and editor in Toronto and London and also a free-lance advertising 


3 riter. 
eld the rank of captain. 


He comes to the Vincent organization from the Canadian Army, where he 
He is a graduate of the University of Western Ontario. 


e will hold a similar position with each of the associated mining and industrial 
Ompanies. including Mica Co. of Canada, Canadian Anodized Products, Universal 
WP sulations, Maxson Food Systems, Continental Coal Corp., Bickle-Seagrave Ltd., 
wBleet Manufacturing and Aircraft, and Rollins Gears, and will have supervision of 


staff in Toronto, New York and Fort Erie. 


Mr. Rollins studied engineering at 


gueen’s University and comes to the Vincent organization with a wealth of ex- 


ars. Plant is at Woodstock, Ont. 


trience as sales engineer in the gear field. Rollins Gears Ltd., which is now in 
Oduction, makes gears and screw machine products, specializing in fine piech 


deep drill holes were north of the 
Negus Fault, but the new hole will be 
south of the Fault to cut the new 
zone at between 2,000 and 2,500 feet. 
This hole will also explore several 
other interesting possible vein zones. 


An increase of $106,296 in bullion 
production over the prevous year 
was shown by Paymaster Consoli- 
dated Mines in the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1946. Output was valued 
at $1,156,147 and other’ income 
brought total receipts to $1,199,317. 
Profit after provision for taxes and 
depreciation was $117,134. Net 
profit per share was 1.71 cents as 
against 1.72 cents in the previous 
year. Net working capital of $1,469,- 
752 compares with $1,584,053. Ore 
reserves at the close of the fiscal 
year were 583,674 tons of an average 
grade of 0.223 ounces. Operating 
costs were 44 cents higher per ton 
milled at $6.93. Considerable develop- 
ment work has been done on various 
levels from the No. 5 shaft. During 
the year the company acquired inter- 
ests in several companies in the Por- 
cupine area and other Ontario min- 
ing districts. 

A continuation of the present 
satisfactory progress on the con- 
struction of the road into the 
Red Lake area should see the road 
ready for trucks by Christmas, 
according to J. D. Miller, Deputy 


Minister of Highways for Ontario. 
He reports eight contractors making 
good time on the 82 miles under 
contract. The first 18 miles of the 
100-mile route is a paper company 
road which section is being im- 
proved. It is planned to take 
crushing equipment in next year 
and a surface suitable for car travel 
will be made and it is proposed to 
keep the road open through the 
winter. Construction is also under- 
way on the road into the Lightning 
River area from Matheson and 
unless difficulties arise this should 
be completed by freeze-up this year. 


Shareholders of Naybob (1945) 
Gold Mines, Limited, were informed 
at the recent annual meeting by 
M. Mac Schwebel, president, of 
New York, that good progress was 
being made toward resumption of 
full operations. The mine had been 
dewatered to 590 feet on August 31, 
and all underground mining equip- 
ment has been rehabilitated. Some 
6,468 feet of surface diamond drilling 
has been completed in the south- 
eastern section of the _ property. 
Values were cut in some of the holes 
and important geological informa- 
tion has been secured. Hole W-4 
cut a 14 foot section of typical 
Porcupine ore with an average of 
$10.97 per ton. Managing director 
Douglas G. H. Wright, told share- 

(Continued on Page 48) 





THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


8 Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 


EVERYONE NEEDS THE SUN 








NOTICE OF REGISTRY 


Notice is hereby given that Certificate of Regis- 
try No. C.1067 has been issued to the Standard 
Insurance Company of New York authorizing 
it to transact in Canada the business of Fire 
Insurance, Automobile Insurance, excluding in- 
surance against liability for loss or damage to 
persons caused by an automobile or the use or 
operation thereof, Earthquake Insurance, Ex- 
plosion Insurance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, 
Hail Insurance, Impact by Vehicles Insurance, 
Inland Transportation Insurance, Personal Pro- 
perty Insurance, Real Property Insurance, 
Sprinkler Leakage Insurance, Water Damage 
Insurance and Windstorm Insurance, to the 
extent authorized by the Insurance Laws of the 
State of New York. 


Mr. T. W. Gooding, Toronto, Ontario, has been 
appointed Canadian Chief Agent. 





The PRE 


In the Eddy research and control laboratories are 
many instruments specially designed to torture 
paper unmercifully. Some of them purposely do 


more damage in a few minutes than any sheet of 


formation, 


opacity, 





characteristics. These tests help to assure uniform 


quality, but they seldom deliver the final judg- 


colour, finish and other 


paper would suffer during years of ordinary rough 
handling or during the lifetime of most printed 
pieces. 

Such tests reveal important facts about a paper’s 


ruggedness, its tensile strength, 


ment on any paper sample. 
Where printing and writing papers are concerned, 
Eddy research recognizes that the press, the pen 


and the typewriter form the ultimate proving 


ground. . 


. that only actual printing, writing, 





bursting strength, folding qualities, 


QUALITY 





typing and erasing can testify to the 
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THE E.B. EDDY COMPANY Specialty Papers Division 


CANADA 


paper’s fitness for its intended job. 
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News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 47) 


holders that the new zone being 
explored might develop into some- 
thing important. Indications point 
to the possibility of connecting the 
neW ore up with the westerly pitch 
of the Aunor and Delnite ore bodies. 
The company has $167,243 in cash 
and Canadian government bonds 
ayailable for. development purposes. 
Charles McNellen, of Toronto, was 
elected a director replacing J. H. 
Greenberg, who resigned. 

A dividend of eight cents a share 
will be paid on-September 30 by 
Hollinger’ Consolidated Gold Mines 
instead of the recent quarterly 
payment *6f-10* cents and the cut is 
attributed to the adjustment to 
parity. of -the-GCanadian dollar with 
that of the United States along with 
the continued scarcity of labor. 
J. R. Timmins, president, pointed 
out. the dividend should be _ con- 
sidered a provisional rather than a 
regular one. Sufficient time had not 
elapsed, he stated, since the rate of 
exchange was adjusted to determine 
with any degree of accuracy the 
effect it would have on the earnings 
of the company but, it is planned to 
forward a statement showing the 
present position, with the  forth- 
coming dividend cheques. 

A total of 40,225 feet of diamond 
drilling has been completed on the 
Goldora Mines property. Numerous 
gold values were obtained although 

ore-shoots were re- 
Dumont, consult- 
shareholders at 
that the prop- 
and has several 
interesting structures of Consider 
able length remaining to be 
explored. In addition. as a result of 
Louvicourt Goldfields development, 
new possibilities are opened in 
sections already partially drilled 
which will have to be re-tested. 
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report 


Mining Corporation 
profit of $223,991, 
1946, in the 
This consists 
from dividends, interest and royal- 
ties totalling $22.343 and profit of 
$358,687 on sales of securities, less a 
of $92,468 on the investment in 
Groom Mine and expenses of 
$64,571. The net asset value of the 
189.973 shares of common 

outstanding at June 30 was 
012,224, or approximately $10.23 
share For the six months 
Canadian subsidiary shows 
$3,558 from dividends, 
$30.592 on the sale of 
investments and expenses of $22,591. 
or a net gain of $11.559. During the 
period the Canadian company paid 
the corporation $33,808 Canadian 
currency principal and interest on 
iccount of its indebtedness The 
work of reopening the El] Paso Mine 
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Almost within London's extending 
grasp is this old mill which is one 
of the few left in England. It was 
working when the Tudors occupied 
the throne and today the River Mole 


still swings the water-wheel ‘and’ 


tumbles through Dorking in Surrey. 





in the Cripple Creek district of 
Colorado is stated to be progressing 
satisfactorily. 

e 

A net profit of 7.2 cents per share 
was earned by Sheep Creek Gold 
Mines in the year ended May 31. 
1946, as compared with 14.9 cents 
per share in the preceding period, 
while its wholly-owned subsidiary 
Zincton Mines, showed a _ net loss. 
after provision for depreciation an 
depletion of $11.970. The man-powcr 
shortage remained acute throughout 
the year, the annual report points 
out, and as both the operating 
mines were in a rundown condition, 
it was necessary to concentrate on 
repair work to put the mines in 
shape for future operations. Net pro- 


fit of Sheep Creek was $146,688, 
after provision for depreciation and 
depletion of $49,048. and for taxa- 
tion of $30,447. Current assets of 
Sheep Creek include cash, $621,579; 
government and municipal securi- 
ties, $268,399 and 7,500 shares of 
Bralorne Mines (at cost) $74,267. 
Current liabilities aggregate $72,903. 
A. E. Jukes, president, states that it 
is the intention of the directors to 
follow a forward-looking policy of 
seeking new prospects of merit in 
order to ensure a long and prosperous 
life for the company. 


Net income of $282,952, from 29,- 
110 tons of ore milled, was reported 
by Coniaurum Mines for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1946. This compared 





with $241.470 from 24,255 tons 
milled in the like three months of 
last year. Due however, to an in- 
crease in development and operating 
costs from $183,013 to $215,964, and 
a drop in non-operating revenue and 


profit on sale of securities to $15,019 
from $66,054, profit, before write-offs 
was lower at $65,907, as against 
$108,116 a year ago. Profit, before 
write-offs, in the first quarter of the 
current year was $51,737. 





THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN T 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD. OFFICE—-WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING . 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W. 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG. 
407 AVENUE BUILDING 

1 ROYAL BANK BUILDING 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
REGINA, SASK. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 
BRANDON, MAN. 
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$200,000 


TO 


$20,000,000 


Most businesses are to-day confronted with the 
problems of plant rehabilitation, taxation, intro- 
duction of new products, expansion of plants and 
markets, the solution to all of which must rest 
on a foundation of a sound and adequate capital 


structure, 


Numerous corporations will consider entering the 
public capital markets in the near future for the 
first time or refunding outstanding issues on more 


advantageous terms. 


Many closely held or family owned businesses may 
consider it advisable to create now a public market 
for at least a portion of their securities. 


Such considerations as the above are not a routine 


event in the conduct of a company’s affairs. 


The 


choice of an investment house experienced in 
underwriting and distribution is one of the first 


logical steps. 


We have served and are now serving as financial 
adviser and underwriter to a great many well- 
known corporations in diversified lines of business. 
Whether your capital requirements are $200,000 
or $20,000,000, the experience and facilities of 
this organization are available to you. 


We invite you to discuss your financial problems 


confidentially with us. 


McLeop, YOUNG, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Offices at Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, 


Sherbrooke and New York. 


Correspondents in London, Eng. 
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